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Coleridge  and  the 
Broad  Church  Movement 


INTRODUCTION 


In  Coleridge’s  teachings  there  is  a  highly  significant  effort  to 
reconcile  love  of  freedom  with  love  of  truth  and  a  persistent  desire 
for  unity — intellectual,  social,  and  religious.  The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  understand  that  effort  and  the  influence  which  it  had  on 
four  other  men.  Throughout,  I  have  assumed  that  Coleridge’s 
influence  existed  and  that  it  was  very  powerful.  I  have  not  tried 
to  prove  the  fact  of  the  influence  or  to  determine  its  exact  degree 
of  power.  Except  incidentally,  I  have  not  been  concerned  with 
other  sources  of  influence  which  were  related  to  his  and  which  may 
have  joined  with  his.  Instead,  I  have  been  very  curious  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  explore  the  substance  of  the  influence  and  to  find  out 
just  what  it  was  in  Coleridge  that  his  disciples  found  attractive 
and  how  they  used  what  they  took  from  him.  Thus  my  purpose 
has  been  to  trace  a  significant  current  of  thought  as  it  flowed 
through  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Hare,  Carlyle,  and  Maurice,  a 
current  which  each  in  turn  received,  modified,  and  passed  on  with 
new  force  and  new  life.  I  have  felt  it  more  important  to  learn 
to  recognize  and  understand  the  central  stream  than  to  attempt  to 
discover  more  or  less  remote  origins  and  destinations.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  constantly  been  aware  that  there  were  trib¬ 
utaries  to  the  stream  and  channels  of  outlet  other  than  those  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  limits  of  this  study. 

My  investigation  has  necessarily  taken  me  into  the  border 
country  where  psychology,  philosophy,  literature,  science,  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  economic  reform,  and  religion  come  together. 
Coleridge  and  his  disciples  among  the  English  Broad  Churchmen 
did  not  choose  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  modern  scholar 
by  keeping  well  within  separate  and  distinct  academic  bounds. 
They  pursued  freedom,  truth,  and  unity,  wherever  the  quest  might 
lead.  My  study  is  thus  one  which  has  demanded  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  several  subjects  as,  in  different  instances,  they  have  achieved 
various  degrees  of  integration  with  one  another. 

My  method  has  been  that  of  studying  Coleridge  in  the  light 
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of  his  disciples,  and  of  studying  the  disciples  in  the  light  of 
Coleridge.  Such  a  method  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reveal  all  of 
Coleridge,  or  all  of  any  one  of  his  disciples ;  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  revealing  much  of  what  was  alive  in  both.  The  Coleridge  con¬ 
sidered  here  is  not  so  much  the  eloquent  talker,  the  oracle  of 
Highgate,1  or  the  poet  full  of  frustration,  regrets,  and  ever-re¬ 
newed  resolutions.  He  is  rather  the  Coleridge  of  the  writings 
which  were  published  before  his  death  or  shortly  afterward, 
chiefly  the  Coleridge  of  the  published  poems,  of  the  Friend,  the 
Biographia  Literaria,  the  Aids  to  Reflection ,  and  the  two  Lay 
Sermons,  works  which  his  disciples  read  and  reread  and  to  which 
they  were  always  ready  to  acknowledge  a  great  indebtedness. 

I  have  felt,  too,  that  so  far  as  possible  the  ideas  relevant  to 
the  subject  should  be  presented  without  evaluation,  that  each  idea 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  its  own  weight.  Since  “ideas”  have  a 
way  of  eluding  paraphrase,  or  of  being  dispelled  by  it,  I  have 
consistently  tried  to  select  and  preserve  quotations  that  would 
allow  each  thinker  to  speak  for  himself.  I  have  hoped  that  the 
chief  merit  of  the  study  would  reside  in  its  abundance  of  quoted 
materials.  I  must  plead  guilty,  however,  to  having  allowed  my¬ 
self  at  times  to  interpolate  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  5 
and  I  realize  very  clearly  that  the  processes  by  which  materials 
are  selected,  interpreted,  and  organized  are  themselves  highly 
subjective.  Yet  my  general  purpose  has  been  to  expose,  not  to 
comment. 

In  essence,  my  problem  has  been  that  of  discovering  the 
nature  of  the  liberalism  which  characterized  Coleridge  and  his 
followers.  This  liberalism  was  highly  complex.  Those  whose 
minds  were  governed  by  it  found  that  they  were  frequently  hard 
pressed  to  keep  true  to  its  principles  and  at  the  same  time  explain 
clearly  where  they  stood  in  relation  to  current  issues.  F.  D. 
Maurice’s  attitude  toward  the  parties  of  his  day  reveals  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  situation  in  which  such  liberals  found  themselves. 

One  of  his  greatest  difficulties  was  that  of  making  it  clear  to 
his  contemporaries  that  he  could  not  identify  himself  with  any 
church  party.  Although  he  felt  that  his  great  mission  was  to 

1.  Fortunately,  R.  W.  Armour  and  R.  F.  Howes  have  now  published  an  admirable 
study  of  Coleridge’s  conversational  powers  in  Coleridge  the  Talker  (1940). 
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reconcile  the  diverse  schools  of  religious  thought,  he  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  reach  even  a  working  agreement  with  any  of  these 
“sects,”  among  which  he  included  all  religious  groups  that  di¬ 
verged  from  the  Church  Universal,  not  only  the  various  divisions 
within  Protestantism  but  also  Roman  Catholicism.  His  failure  to 
do  so  was  the  penalty  which  he  paid  for  believing  that  the  truth 
upon  which  reconciliation  must  rest  was  absolute,  objective,  and 
fixed,  and  that  substitutes  for  it  offered  by  way  of  compromise 
could  not  be  accepted  if  the  reconciliation  was  to  be  permanent  and 
valuable.  His  task  was  rendered  more  difficult,  moreover,  by  the 
presence,  especially  among  the  Protestants,  of  what  he  opposed  as 
the  “sect  spirit,”  creating  havoc  by  seeking  to  determine  who  had 
a  right  to  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  who  had  not.” 

Rome  was  not  a  solution  for  the  difficulty.  On  January  14, 
1846,  Maurice  wrote  that  those  who  were  flying  to  it  were  seek¬ 
ing  “a  refuge  from  God,  a  more  entire  hopeless  pursuit  of  selfish 
objects,”  and  a  security  in  “the  fiction  of  ecclesiastical  authority.”3 
He  had  little  patience  with  those  who,  in  an  effort  to  find  rest  and 
comfort,  abandoned  their  love  of  truth: 

No  doubt  they  have  been  in  a  most  uneasy,  miserable  position  for  a 
long  time;  no  doubt  it  is  delightful  to  have  made  a  decision,  exceed¬ 
ingly  delightful  to  be  welcomed  heartily  by  their  new  friends  when 
they  had,  found  much  want  of  heart  among  their  old  ones.  But  all 
that  is  nothing,  nothing  to  us  even  if  their  first-love  feelings  should 
abide,  which  I  know  they  will  not.  To  go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of 
getting  comfortable  feelings  is  a  deep  delusion;  to  go  anywhere  for  the 
sake  of  truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  duties;  but  truth  they  do  not  really 
believe  in:  it  means,  with  them,  “probable  security  as  to  the  notions 
we  have  upon  certain  subjects.”  The  words  “I  am  the  Truth,”  words 
which  take  us  out  of  the  world  of  notions,  and  opinions,  and  theories 
altogether;  and  those  other  blessed  words:  “You  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,”  have  lost  their  significance  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  not,  thank  God,  in  the  hearts  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  though  they  are  in  continual  peril  of  this  infinite  loss;  and  they, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  in  still  greater  hazard  of  incurring  it  who  adopt  the 
system  only  because  they  despair  of  finding  truth,  and  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  plausible  substitute  for  it.4  \ 


2.  Theological  Essays,  p.  205. 

3.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  423-424. 


4.  Loc.  cit. 
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Newman  and  Pusey,  according  to  Maurice,  looked  “elsewhere  for 
peace  than  to  the  centre  of  peace,  for  something  else  to  hold  the 
building  together  than  the  corner-stone.”5  What  they  sought  for 
could  never  be  a  “pledge  of  fellowship.”6  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  was  convinced,  fell  far  short  of  the  Church  Universal. 
The  true  Catholic  Church  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  “a 
direct,  real,  and  practical  union  between  men  and  their  Lord,” 
but  the  Roman  Church  taught  that  its  priest  was  doing  the  work 
of  one  who  was  absent,  and  who,  only  at  certain  times  and  under 
certain  conditions,  presented  himself  to  man.7  The  highest  form 
of  Catholicism  was  “the  direct  opposite  of  Popery.”8  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  lacked  real  faith,  and  all  her  mistakes  had 
arisen  from  her  not  confessing  in  deed,  as  she  had  confessed  in 
words,  that  a  Spirit  had  appeared  “to  build  up  one  Holy  Catholic 
Church.”9 

In  the  various  branches  of  Protestantism,  also,  Maurice  found 
many  shortcomings.  The  Lutheran  system,  he  said,  had  strangled 
its  principle,  so  that  the  belief  in  justification  by  faith  was  no  longer 
vital.10  The  Methodists,  he  said,  were  too  much  absorbed  in 
“contemplating  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  their  own 
minds”  to  contemplate  as  they  should  God  himself.11  The 
Quaker  system  manifested  much  the  same  fault.12  A  subjective 
faith,  such  as  that  advocated  by  Francis  Newman,  must  always  be 
“a  refined  individualism.”13  Within  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Evangelicals  ignored  the  need  of  reconciliation  altogether  and 
made  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  corruption  of  man  the  basis  of  all 
theology.  Maurice  was  naturally  very  energetic  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Evangelicals  and  in  his  fight  against  the  Record ,  their  party 
journal.  His  theology  was  entirely  different  from  theirs,  since 
his  rested  upon  the  infinite  love  of  God  and  theirs  upon  the  essen- 

5.  Ibid.,  II,  517.  But  Maurice  never  entirely  lost  confidence  in  Newman.  He  was 
sorry  when  his  disciple  Kingsley  attacked  him.  “I  would  have  given  much  that  Kingsley 
had  not  got  into  this  dispute  with  Newman.  In  spite  of  all  apparent  evidence,  I  do 
believe  that  Newman  loves  truth  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  more  now  than  when  he 
was  an  Anglican”  (letter  to  A.  P.  Stanley,  April  19,  1864,  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  476). 

6.  Ibid.,  II,  517.  7.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  387. 

8.  Life  of  Maurice, SL,  321.  9.  Theological  Essays,  p.  401. 

10.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  107,  115.  II.  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  197-199.  13.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  144. 
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tial  corruption  of  man.14  Many  Anglicans,  Maurice  said,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  need  of  reconciliation,  but  produced  “a  via  media”  in 
which  all  that  was  distinctive  of  both  Catholicism  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  was  lost.  The  High  Church  party  simply  abjured  Protestant¬ 
ism  ;  and  the  Broad  Church  party  likewise  had  its  failings.lj 

Although  Maurice  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  leader 
of  the  Broad  Church  school  in  the  Church  of  England  and  was 
considered  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  both  the  founder  of 
that  school  and  the  greatest  of  the  Broad  Churchmen,  his  relation 
to  the  so-called  “Broad  Church  party”  was  far  from  simple.  He 
steadfastly  refused  to  accept  the  label  “Broad  Churchman”  for 
himself  and  to  admit  the  need  for  a  Broad  Church  party.  What 
the  school  stood  for  is  as  elusive  of  definition,  furthermore,  as  his 
own  thought  was  complex. 

The  popular  use  of  the  term  Broad  Church  as  applied  to  a  type 
of  liberalism  within  the  Church  of  England  arose  near  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Benjamin  Jowett,  according  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary ,  said  that  the  term  was  first  proposed,  in 
his  hearing,  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  that  it  became  collo¬ 
quially  familiar  in  Oxford  circles  a  few  years  before  1850.16  Some 
significance  should  also  be  attached  to  an  article  by  A.  P.  Stanley, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1850,  which  asserted 
that  the  English  church  was,  “by  the  very  conditions  of  its  being, 
not  High  or  Low,  but  Broad.”17  But  the  general  use  of  the  term 
probably  should  be  dated  from  October,  1853,  when  an  unsigned 
article  by  W.  J.  Conybeare  entitled  “Church  Parties”  appeared  in 
the  same  periodical.  This  article,  which  compared  in  some  detail 
what  its  author  considered  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  Broad 
Churchism  with  those  of  the  other  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
said  that  this  party  had  been  called  “Moderate,  Catholic,  or  Broad- 
Church,  by  its  friends  j  Latitudinarian  or  Indifferent  by  its  en- 

14.  Ibid.,  I,  450,  452.  For  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Evangelical  tenets,  see  [W.  J. 
Conybeare,]  “Church  Parties,”  Edinburgh  Review,  XCVIII  (1853),  276  and  passim. 

15.  See  particularly  “The  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Broad-Church,”  Spectator, 
XLIII  (1870),  434-435.  See  also  C.  R.  Sanders,  “Was  F.  D.  Maurice  a  Broad  Church¬ 
man?”  Church  History,  III  (Sept.,  1934),  222-231. 

16.  I,  1117.  ^ 

17.  “Report  of  the  Judgement  in  the  Case  of  Gorham  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,” 
Edinburgh  Review,  XCII  (1850),  266. 
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emies.”18  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  sketch  of  Maurice  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1894)  gave  Conybeare  credit 
for  originating  the  name.19 

Maurice  himself  undoubtedly  believed  that  Conybeare  in¬ 
vented  the  term.  In  1856,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Conybeare’s  article,  he  said  that  Conybeare  “ventured  upon  the 
perilous  experiment  of  coining  a  new  nickname  which  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  hundreds” ;  but  that  “the  conceptions  which  have 
been  formed  of  his  meaning  by  those  who  have  adopted  his 
phrase  have  certainly  been  anything  but  clear  and  definite.”20  In 
a  letter  to  the  Reverend  Isaac  Taylor,  dated  April  10,  i860,  he 
said,  “I  do  not  know  well  what  the  Broad-Church  is.  I  always 
took  it  to  be  a  fiction  of  Conybeare’s.”21 

What  the  Broad  Church  movement  was  cannot  be  set  down 
without  difficulty.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  type  of  religious  liber¬ 
alism  within  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  the  main  difficulty  lies  in 
distinguishing  between  it  and  other  types  of  liberalism  with  which 
it  can  by  no  means  be  identified.  The  Broad  Churchmen,  further¬ 
more,  did  not  form  a  compact  and  homogeneous  party  or  school, 
but  frequently  differed  among  themselves  almost  as  much  as  they 
differed  from  others  not  belonging  to  their  group.  As  liberals 
they  would  naturally  disagree  on  many  points.  That  there  were, 
however,  certain  tendencies  of  thought  which  were  common  to 
them  all  was  recognized  by  their  contemporaries  and  has  been 
regarded  as  a  certainty  ever  since  the  movement  gained  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  These  tendencies  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  to  some  extent  by  a  survey  of  some  of  the  attempts  to  define 
the  movement  which  have  been  made  since  1853. 

Conybeare,  in  his  article  on  “Church  Parties”  (1853),  said 
that  Broad  Churchmen  were  characterized  by  their  desire  for 
comprehension,  by  their  adopting  Charity  and  Toleration  as  their 

18.  Edinburgh  Review,  XCVIII  (1853),  330  IT. 

19.  P.  104. 

20.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  [xvii]. 

21.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  358-359.  H.  R.  Haweis  relates  the  following  anecdote 
about  Maurice:  “I  one  day  inadvertently  let  drop  the  word  ‘Broad  Church.’  ‘Broad 
Church!’  [Maurice  exclaimed,]  ‘I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean;  if  you  mean 
the  so-called  liberal  theologians,  they  seem  to  me  extremely  narrow.’  ‘Broad  Church,’  he 
used  to  say,  ‘is  a  fiction  of  Conybeare’s.  I  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  anything  to 
do  with  it’”  (“F.  D.  Maurice,”  Contemporary  Review,  LXV,  1894,  877). 
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watchwords,  by  their  belief  that  the  balancing  and  compromising 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  was  among  her  greatest 
claims  to  admiration,  by  their  belief  that  the  principle  of  toleration 
should  be  pushed  still  further — that  the  superficial  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  Christians  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  essential 
agreement,  and  that  “the  portals  of  the  church  should  be  flung 
as  widely  open  as  the  gates  of  Heaven.”  They  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  according  to  Conybeare,  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
church  had  been  held  by  Christians  in  every  age,  by  both  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Catholics.  They  objected  to  the  ascription,  by  either 
Puritan  or  Papist,  of  magic  virtue  to  outward  acts.  They  embraced 
the  positive  and  rejected  the  negative  in  other  beliefs.  They  gave  a 
special  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  “Visible  Church.”  They 
deserved  chief  credit  for  “the  great  advance  recently  made  in  the 
secular  instruction  of  the  poor.”  But  they  had  “so  little  organ¬ 
ization  or  mutual  concert  of  any  kind”  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  party  at  all.22 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Broad  Church,” 
published  in  1870,  said  that  Broad  Churchmen,  although  they 
should  be  condemned  for  compromising  love  of  truth  with  rev¬ 
erence  for  tradition,  should  be  praised  for  meeting  arguments 
fairly,  and  admitting  in  theory  the  importance  of  “searching,  fair 
and  unfettered  inquiry.”  He  implied,  however,  that  they  did  not 
always  put  their  theory  into  practice.23 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  writing  in  1874,  set  forth  three  characteristics 
of  Broad  Churchmen:  first,  a  refusal  to  run  in  party  grooves  or  to 
be  bound  by  party  shibboleths ;  second,  a  disclaiming  of  the  party 
character;  third,  an  attitude  which  never  shrank  from  taking  up 
an  unpopular  cause  when  truth  and  justice  required  it.24 

“R.  E.  B.,”  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Broad  Church  Move¬ 
ment”  (1878),  said  that  the  movement  was  a  tendency  rather 
than  a  party  and  that  it  lacked  any  bond  of  “dogmatic  agree¬ 
ment.”  It  could  hardly  be  said  to  have,  he  asserted,  either  a 
literature  or  leaders  or  objects  in  the  same  sense  as  had  the  other 
two  great  parties  in  the  church.  He  quoted  McLeod  Campbell’s 


22.  Conybeare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  330-34.2. 

23.  Fraser's  Magazine,  LXXXI  (March,  1870),  316. 

24.  Preface  to  Hare’s  Victory  of  Faith,  p.  xv. 
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statement  that  they  were  a  party  “ rather  as  asking  freedom  to 
think  than  as  having  formed  thoughts .”  It  was  the  party  of  in¬ 
quiry,  while  the  others  were  parties  of  authority.  A  Broad 
Churchman  was  one  who,  whatever  his  views  on  this  or  that 
theological  belief  might  be,  had  not  accepted  them  second-hand 
or  on  the  authority  of  a  church  or  a  party  or  a  teacher,  but  had, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  “hammered  them  out  painfully  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,”  and  had,  so  far  as  the  faculty  and  the  opportunity 
were  given  to  him,  “patiently  proved  all  things  before  accepting 
them  into  his  mental  armoury.”  The  Broad  Churchman  also 
believed  that  revelation  was  given,  not  once  and  for  all,  but  grad¬ 
ually  during  different  ages,  that  neither  the  sixteenth  nor  the 
nineteenth  century  had  a  monopoly  on  truth.  His  great  danger 
was  that  of  giving  “too  exclusive  attention  to  the  intellectual  side 
of  religion.”  The  most  noteworthy  Broad  Churchmen  were 
Bishop  Butler,  Archbishop  Whately,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  and  Charles  Kingsley.20 

Connop  Thirlwall,  in  his  Remains ,  Literary  and  Theological 
(1878),  said  that  “the  proper  antithesis  to  Broad  is  not  High  or 
Low,  but  Narrow.”  He  gave  a  brief  definition  of  the  essential 
Broad  Church  characteristic:  “I  understand  it  as  signifying  a  cer¬ 
tain  stamp  of  individual  character,  which  I  would  describe  as  a 
disposition  to  recognize  and  appreciate  that  which  is  true  and  good 
under  all  varieties  of  forms,  and  in  persons  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  most  conflicting  opinions.”  He  named  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Archdeacon  J.  C.  Hare  as  typical  Broad  Churchmen.20 

Principal  John  Tulloch,  in  Movements  of  Religious  Thought 
in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1885),  asserted  that 
the  great  work  of  the  Broad  Churchmen,  like  that  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platonists,  was  apologetic,  not  dogmatic.  They  advanced 
theological  inquiry  by  their  rational  spirit  and  by  their  “fearless 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  Theology  in  the  face  of  Modern  Science.” 
With  “low-breathed  Scepticism”  facing  them  on  the  one  hand  and 
“mere  formal  theology”  facing  them  on  the  other,  they  were 
“witnesses  for  a  Christianity  that  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
progress  of  Knowledge.”  They  presented  “man’s  essential  Divin- 

25.  Fraser’s  Magazine,  XCVII  (March,  1878),  353-364.  The  author  is  probably 
Robert  Edward  Bartlett.  26.  Ill,  481. 
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ity  in  Christ,  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  true  thought.”  Broad 
Churchism  was  “essentially  a  reconstruction  movement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  which  were  losing  their  hold  on  contemporary  minds.”27 

The  New  English  Dictionary  (1888)  defined  Broad  Church 
as  “A  designation  popularly  applied  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  take  its  formularies  and  doctrines  in  a  broad  or 
liberal  sense,  and  hold  that  the  church  should  be  comprehensive 
and  tolerant,  so  as  to  admit  more  or  less  variety  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  dogma  and  ritual.”28 

V.  F.  Storr,  in  The  Development  of  English  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ,  1800-1860  (1913),  contrasted  the  Broad 
Church  and  Oxford  movements,  saying  that  the  former  “sought 
to  justify  religion  by  an  appeal  to  the  spiritual  instincts  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  gave  to  reason  a  larger  meaning  than  Newman  gave  it.”29 

These  statements,  although  they  do  not  include  all  of  those 
which  have  shed  light  on  the  subject,  represent  fairly  accurately 
the  conceptions  of  the  movement  which  have  been  presented.  They 
agree,  for  the  most  part,  in  considering  Broad  Churchism  a  form 
of  religious  liberalism  which  worked  towards  toleration.  But 
when  they  are  compared  with  one  another  they  show  that  a  con¬ 
fusion  has  existed,  due  to  the  inclination  of  some  to  define  it  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  liberal  movement  in  religious  thought 
and  of  others  to  limit  it  to  include  only  those  who,  like  Maurice, 
wereUiberals  of  a  special  kind.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
conceptions  of  liberalism  is  highly  essential  to  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  both  of  what  the  Broad  Church  movement  was,  and  of  what 
kind  of  liberalism  is  to  be  associated  with  Maurice.  What  was  the 
difference,  we  may  ask,  between  the  Broad  Church,  as  it  was 
generally  thought  of,  and  Maurice’s  conception  of  the  Universal 
Church?  Maurice’s  own  comments  on  the  Broad  Church  help  to 
answer  the  question. 

Maurice  was  very  positive  in  denying  that  he  should  be  called 
a  “Broad  Churchman.”  His  son  said  that  the  title  was  given  to 
his  father  by  those  who,  finding  it  “not  easy  to  get  him  and  all 

27.  p.  278. 

28.  I,  1 1 17.  H.  R.  Haweis  gives  some  hints  about  later  developments  in  the  Broad 
Church  movement  in  “The  Broad  Church,”  Contemporary  Review,  LVII  (1890),  900- 
910. 

29-  P-  284. 
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about  him  conveniently  in  a  nutshell,  .  .  .  solved  the  difficulty 
by  dubbing  him  a  Broad-Churchman,  not  that  they  had  the  faintest 
notion  what  they  meant  by  the  phrase”  except  that  it  was  in  com¬ 
mon  use.30  Maurice  himself  stated  emphatically  that  his  own 
“disease”  was  one  which  he  had  neither  caught  “by  contact  with 
any  of  the  Broad-Church  school”  nor  communicated  to  them.31 

He  steadfastly  maintained  this  position,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  feared  either  that  Broad  Churchmen  were  already  a  party 
or  that  they  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  become  one.  He  had 
always  felt  that  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  true  Churchman  he 
must  be  hostile  to  all  parties.32  “I  cannot  enter  a  party,”  he  said, 
“for  the  sake  of  compassing  an  end  which  involves  the  destruction 
of  party.”33  It  made  no  difference  to  him  if  “Comprehension” 
was  the  slogan  of  the  new  party:  “We  separate  from  our  fellows, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  5  we  strive 
to  break  down  fences  which  other  people  have  raised,  even  while 
we  are  making  a  thicker  and  more  thorny  one  ourselves.”34  A 
Broad  Church  party  “such  as  has  been  dreamed  of”  was  to  him 
both  unnecessary  and  impossible.35  The  thing  which  he  most 
feared  was  that  a  set  of  men  might  select  from  his  teaching  a 
number  of  tenets  which  they  would  exalt  as  infallible  shibboleths, 
and  thus  make  a  new  test  for  determining  who  were  the  “elect.”36 
He  would  not  belong  to  a  party,  even  if  “No  Party”  were  in¬ 
scribed  on  its  banner.37 

A  second  reason  for  his  refusal  to  join  those  who  professed 
themselves  to  be  Broad  Churchmen  is  that  he  took  them  to  be  the 
sort  of  liberals  who  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  time-honored 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  for  the  study 
of  theology.  He  supposed  that  the  Broad  Church  was  a  repre- 

30.  Life  of  Maurice ,  II,  257. 

31.  “The  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Broad-Church,”  Spectator,  XLIII  (1870),  43;. 
Cf.  also  Strachey,  “Recollections,”  Cornhill  Magazine,  LXXV  (1897),  541  n.  Con¬ 
trast  Thirlwall’s  attitude:  “I  cannot  bring  myself  to  treat  ‘Broad  Church’  as  a  term  of 
reproach”  (op.  cit.,  p.  481). 

32.  Life  of  Maurice ,  I,  181-182. 

33.  Ibid.,  II,  7.  34.  Theological  Essays,  p.  6. 

35.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  xix. 

36.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  607-608.  His  son  wrote:  “Beyond  all  other  things  he 
dreaded  becoming  the  head  of  a  party  of  Christian  Socialists.  His  great  wish  was  to 
Christianize  Socialism,  not  to  Christian-Socialize  the  universe”  (ibid.,  p.  41). 

37.  Ibid.,  I,  239. 
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sentation,  under  different  modifications,  of  that  creed  “contained 
in  Whately’s  books,”  or  of  that  which  had  arisen  at  Oxford  “out 
of  reaction  against  Tractarianism.”38  He  could  go  along  with 
them,  he  said,  so  far  as  they  protested  “against  any  cowardice  and 
deceit  in  handling  the  Word  of  God,  against  any  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  sceptics,  against  any  traditional  hardness  of  formality.”39 
Their  tendency  to  deify  man’s  intellect,  however,  instead  of  using 
the  reason  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  a  living  God,  he  found 
highly  objectionable.40  He  could  not  agree  with  them  that  the 
Anglican  liturgy  was  “an  old  praying  machine,”  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  got  out  of  order  like  other  machines,  and 
which  had  to  be  altered  “according  to  the  improved  mechanical 
notions”  of  the  nineteenth  century'.41  These  liberals  were  to  him 
“emphatically  anti-theological,  .  .  .  ready  to  tolerate  all  opinions 
in  theology,  only  because  people  could  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
because  other  studies  were  much  better  pursued  without  reference 
to  it.”42  “But,”  he  exclaimed,  “their  breadth  seems  to  me  narrow¬ 
ness.  They  include  all  kinds  of  opinions.  But  what  message  have 
they  for  the  people  who  do  not  live  upon  opinions  or  care  for 
opinions?”43 

Maurice  could  not,  furthermore,  join  those  Broad  Churchmen 
who  discredited  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Articles,  he  said, 
“do  exhibit,  to  anyone  who  reads  them  either  as  a  historical  doc¬ 
ument  or  as  a  guide  for  the  present,  a  union  of  Catholicism  with 
Protestantism.”  He  found  in  them  “no  hint  of  compromise,”  but 
a  strong  “spirit  of  assertion,  .  .  .  the  assumption  that  without 
individuality  and  nationality  there  can  be  no  unity,  no  universal¬ 
ity,”  but  merely  something  like  Roman  Catholicism.  The  Articles 
protested,  moreover,  against  excessive  Protestantism  which  de¬ 
stroyed  intellectual  and  social  unity.  Maurice  asserted  that 
although  his  own  century  had  developed  a  need  for  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  humanity  and  a  more  spiritual  theology  than  had 
existed  in  the  sixteenth,  “the  groundwork  of  this  theology  and 
this  humanity”  had  been  laid  bare  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  to 
which,  he  said,  his  age  must  recur  if  it  was  to  escape  destruction 


38.  ibid.,  ii,  358-359- 

40.  Loc.  cit. 

42.  Ibid.,  I,  1  83-1  84. 


39.  Loc.  cit. 
41.  Loc.  cit. 
43.  Loc.  cit. 
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from  sectarianism.  The  Broad  Church,  he  objected,  sought  to 
glorify  its  own  age  at  the  expense  of  all  others: 

All  I  can  hear  from  it  is  a  cry  to  leave  the  sixteenth  century  and 
believe  in  the  nineteenth.  So  long  as  I  believe  in  God,  I  do  not  mean 
to  believe  in  any  century;  though  I  may  earnestly  believe  that  He  has 
assigned  a  work  to  every  century  which  no  other  can  perform,  and 
which  it  can  only  perform  when  it  looks  before  and  behind  and  ceases 
to  glorify  itself.44 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  has  appeared  in  discussions  of 
the  Broad  Church,  ever  since  a  controversy  over  the  subject  was 
precipitated  by  the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews  in  i860,  has 
resulted  from  lumping  together  all  the  liberals  in  the  Anglican 
Church  under  the  label  “Broad  Churchmen,”  and  from  a  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  major  groups  of  these  liberals. 
The  one  group,  which  included  Copleston,  Whately,  Hampden, 
Dr.  Arnold,  Blanco  White,  Baden  Powell,  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
Jowett,  was  closely  associated  with  Oxford.45  The  other  group, 
the  Coleridgeans,  which  included  Coleridge  himself,  Hare,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and,  in  many  respects,  Carlyle,  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  Browning,  is  in  the  main  associated  with  Cambridge. 
'Although  both  schools  advocated  freedom  of  inquiry  and  assertion, 
the  Oxford  school  was  predominantly  Aristotelian  and  displayed 
a  faith  in  formal  logic,  while  the  Cambridge  school  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  Platonic  and  Kantian.  It  tended  to  be  hostile  to  mere 
logic  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
use  of  the  intuition,  or  the  “reason”  of  Coleridge  and  Kant,  as  a 
means  to  the  perception  of  truth.  Both  groups  welcomed  the 
progress  of  science  and  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
Oxford  school  tended  to  exalt  the  intellect,  while  the  Cambridge 
group  insisted  that  the  intellect  could  not  of  itself  create  truth, 
which  God  must  reveal,  and  that  the  only  sure  evidence  of  truth 
was  in  the  testimony  of  the  whole  man,  not  merely  in  that  of  the 
understanding.  The  first  group,  in  its  love  for  progress  and 
change,  became  hostile  to  tradition  and  church  authority;  the  sec¬ 
ond  loved  progress,  but  sought  to  reconcile  love  of  change  with 

44.  “The  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Broad-Church,”  pp.  434-435. 

45.  For  an  excellent  study  of  this  group,  see  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell’s  Pre-Traclarian 
Oxford. 
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reverence  for  the  past  and  its  institutions.  Although  both  ven¬ 
erated  history,  the  former  read  history  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
the  latter,  in  the  light  of  what  they  took  to  be  “eternal  principles.” 
The  first  group  was  of  necessity  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Oxford  movement,  which  was  in  part  a  protest  against  their 
tendencies  of  thought;  the  second,  although  frequently  unable  to 
agree  with  the  Tractarians,  had  much  in  common  with  them.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Maurice  felt  that  he  could  not  be  properly 
classed  with  the  whole  mass  of  liberals  composing  both  groups. 

To  begin  to  understand  Maurice’s  position,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  his  Church  Universal  was  conceived  as  resting  upon 
eternal,  immutable  truth.  Each  man,  he  taught,  must  seek  out 
this  truth  for  himself,  by  the  power  of  his  God-given  reason.  No 
man  could  receive  it  second-hand  from  a  party  or  from  any  other 
intermediary.  He  could  not  create  it  with  his  understanding,  or 
intellect,  as  many  liberals  would  like  to  do.  Since  truth  was 
eternal,  it  did  not  grow  with  time.  The  revelation  of  it,  however, 
did  progress  from  age  to  age.  One  age,  of  course,  might  get  a 
clearer  and  broader  glimpse  of  the  truth  than  another.  An  age 
progressed  only  by  building  upon  the  foundations  of  the  past,  not 
by  rejecting  the  large  mass  of  truth  discovered  in  the  past  for  the 
small  fraction  of  it  discovered  in  the  present.  Not  the  time  when 
truth  was  revealed,  but  the  purity  and  wholeness  of  it  whenever 
found  was  what  mattered.  If  the  Church  of  England,  with  its 
formularies  and  ritual,  had  proved  itself  a  repository  for  a  great 
portion  of  essential  truth,  then  men  should  not  reject  this  truth 
or  any  other,  no  matter  when  it  had  been  formulated,  merely 
because  their  own  age  might  interpret  it  in  a  new  way.  Neither 
were  they  to  stop  seeking  for  truth,  for  truth  was  inexhaustible 
and  became  real  to  any  man  only  when  it  became  a  part  of  him. 
But  only  truth  would  serve:  compromise  for  the  sake  of  compre¬ 
hension,  freedom  of  thought  divorced  from  standards  of  truth,  a 
passion  for  what  is  new  which  ignored  the  worth  of  what  is  old — 
none  of  these,  even  if  the  Broad  Church  rested  upon  them,  could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  universal  spiritual  brotherhood.  Maurice 
believed  that  conservatism  and  liberalism  could  be  the  same  thing 
to  those  who  aimed  only  at  truth.  He  combined  a  consuming  de¬ 
sire  for  unity  with  a  willingness  to  defend  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
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assertion;  a  veneration  for  the  truth  that  was  old  with  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  truth  that  was  new  or  still  undiscovered;  a  con¬ 
ception  of  a  God  of  power  and  love  with  a  conception  of  a  God 
of  truth ;  and  an  insistence  on  man’s  rights  as  an  individual  with  a 
like  insistence  on  man’s  duties  as  a  social  being.  Only  in  this 
sense  was  he  a  Broad  Churchman.  If  he  is  to  be  called  a  Broad 
Churchman  (and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  always  be  referred  to 
as  such  in  spite  of  his  own  objections),  it  follows  that  there  cannot 
be  a  real  Broad  Church  party,  although  there  may  be  individual 
Broad  Churchmen  and  even  a  Broad  Church  movement. 

To  understand  more  clearly  what  this  movement  was,  we  must 
examine  the  ideas  which  Coleridge  contributed  to  it.  Then  we 
may  profitably  study  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Arnold,  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  related  themselves  to  the 
movement.  After  this  preparation,  we  may  finally  return  to 
Maurice  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence  seek  to  understand 
his  relatively  full  expression  of  Broad  Church  doctrine. 


PART  I 


The  Incoming  Tide: 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
(1772-1834) 


From  this  wave-washed  mound 
Unto  the  furthest  flood-brim  look  with  me; 

Then  reach  on  with  thy  thought  till  it  be  drowned. 

Miles  and  miles  distant  though  the  gray  line  be, 

And  though  thy  soul  sail  leagues  and  leagues  beyond — 
Still,  leagues  beyond  those  leagues,  there  is  more  sea. 

- ROSSETTI 


Freedom  we  call  it,  for  holier 

Name  of  the  soul’s  there  is  none; 

Surelier  it  labors,  if  slowlier, 

Than  the  meters  of  star  or  of  sun. 

- SWINBURNE 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 

The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

- TENNYSON 


CHAPTER  I 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  COLERIDGE’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


His  Purpose  as  a  T eacher 

Those  who  would  study  Coleridge  with  profit  must  approach  him 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  heroes  who  successfully  sought  out  and 
questioned  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  They  must  carry  with  them 
a  confidence  that  he  can  answer  their  questions,  that  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  They  must  shrink  from  no  effort  which  he  may 
exact  arid  be  prepared  to  suffer  any  punishment  that  he  may  im¬ 
pose.  They  must  be  willing  to  seek  for  him  in  all  kinds  of  queer 
and  out-of-the-way  places,  and  they  must  not  recoil  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  his  mannerisms,  his  various  eccentricities.  They 
must  not  expect  Proteus,  or  even  ordinary  mortals,  to  be  always 
the  same.  They  must  not  become  discouraged  when  their  oracle 
reveals  himself  guilty  of  very  human  inconsistencies  and  at  times 
confesses  his  own  doubts  and  misgivings.  They  must  learn  to 
listen,  amid  the  clamor  of  many  confused  sounds,  for  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  authentic  voice.  They  must  come  to  grips  with  Pro¬ 
teus  in  dead  earnest,  and  must  hold  on  for  dear  life,  regardless  of 
the  metaphysical  depths  into  which  he  may  plunge,  or  of  his  habit 
of  swimming  beneath  the  water  from  sea  to  sea,  from  poetry  to 
literary  criticism  to  philosophy  to  theology  to  psychology  to  science, 
back  and  forth  again  and  again  and  again.  They  must  not  be 
fastidious  about  getting  tangled  up  in  the  seaweed  of  philosophical 
speculation.  They  must  remember,  too,  that  Proteus  loves  the 
land  as  well  as  the  sea  and  that  one  may  stumble  upon  him  in  the 
practical,  work-a-day  world  in  all  kinds  of  unexpected  places  which 
appear  to  be  far  from  the  ocean  of  theory.  They  must  even  learn 
to  love  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  peculiarities,  and  con¬ 
stantly  remember  that  he  is  much  more  responsive  to  those  who 
come  to  him  with  sympathy  and  faith. 

Coleridge  was  his  own  worst  and  best  critic.  Keenly  aware 
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as  he  was  of  how  small  his  performance  appeared  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  his  great  genius,  he  formed  the  habit  of  giving  so 
much  publicity  to  what  he  hoped  to  do  that  what  he  had  done 
seemed  comparatively  insignificant.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
have  liked  to  rest  on  his  laurels  and  was  therefore  inclined  to 
adopt  a  defensive  attitude  toward  what  he  had  done.  Frequently 
his  romantic  sensitiveness  and  uneasiness  tortured  him  and  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  seeing  his  life  and  his  achievement  as  they  really 
were.  The  “divine”  dissatisfaction  which  made  such  work  as  his 
possible  frequently  made  him  blind  to  the  fact  that  such  work  can 
never  be  finished,  that  its  very  life  depends  upon  the  possibility 
of  perpetual  organic  growth.  Coleridge’s  critics  caught  his  attitude 
of  misgiving  toward  himself  and  frequently  reflected  it  in  what 
they  wrote  about  him.1 

There  were  times,  however,  when  he  was  very  clear  and  well 
assured  about  his  achievement  and  his  purpose.  At  such  times  he 
announced  the  principles  by  which  his  work  and  the  work  of  others 
should  be  judged;  and  he  was  able  to  state  distinctly  the  chief  aim 
of  his  thinking  and  writing.  He  himself  provided  the  best  an¬ 
swers  to  those  who  attempted  to  indict  him.  His  intention  “never 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  reasoning  against  the  head-dimming, 
heart-damping  principle  of  judging  a  work  by  its  defects,  not  its 
beauties”  was  one  that  he  proclaimed  again  and  again:  “Every 
work  must  have  the  former, — we  know  it  a  'priori , — but  every  work 
has  not  the  latter,  and  he,  therefore,  who  discovers  them,  tells  you 
something  that  you  could  not  with  certainty,  or  even  with  prob¬ 
ability,  have  anticipated.”2  At  times,  too,  he  spoke  out  coura¬ 
geously  and  truthfully  on  the  subject  of  plagiarism: 

Those  only  who  feel  no  originality,  no  consciousness  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  their  thoughts  and  opinions  from  immediate  inspiration,  are 
anxious  to  be  thought  original.  The  certainty,  the  feeling,  that  he  is 
right  is  enough  for  the  man  of  genius,  and  he  rejoices  to  find  his  opin¬ 
ions  plumed  and  winged  with  the  authority  of  several  forefathers.3 

He  answered  the  very  “practical”  persons  who  scoff  at  or  distrust 
philosophers  and  other  “speculative”  men: 


1.  For  a  brief  discussion  of  Coleridge’s  reputation  see  Appendix  A. 

2.  Anima  Poetae ,  p.  24.  3.  Ibid.,  pp.  135-136. 
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Speculative  men  are  wont  to  be  condemned  by  the  general.  But 
who  more  speculative  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  he,  even  he, 
brought  in  the  potato  to  Europe.  Good  heavens!  let  me  never  eat  a 
roasted  potato  without  dwelling  on  it,  and  detailing  its  train  of  con¬ 
sequences.  Likewise,  too,  dubious  to  the  philosopher,  but  to  be  clapped 
chorally  by  the  commercial  world,  he,  this  mere  wild  speculatist,  intro¬ 
duced  tobacco.4 

He  defended  himself  against  the  frequent  charge  of  obscurity. 
Unlike  later  writers  who  have  made  a  cult  of  unintelligibility,  he 
said:  “Language  is  happily  contrived  to  lead  us  from  the  vague 
to  the  distinct,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  full  and  finished  form.”5 
In  his  conversation,  he  said,  he  used  too  many  ideas  to  get  at  the 
object,  but  not  too  many  words.  “Few  men,  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
put  more  meaning  into  their  words  than  I,  or  choose  them  more 
deliberately  and  discriminately.”6  Obscurity,  after  all,  was  a 
highly  relative  thing:  “But  obscurity  is  a  word  of  many  meanings. 
It  may  be  in  the  subject;  it  may  be  in  the  author;  or  it  may  be  in 
the  reader; — and  this  again  may  originate  in  the  state  of  the 
reader’s  heart;  or  in  that  of  his  capacity;  or  in  his  temper;  or  in 
his  accidental  associations.”7  Yet  he  practiced  the  wisdom  of 
steadfastly  and  consistently  refusing  to  talk  down  or  write  down 
to  those  who  desired  to  learn  from  him.  One  of  the  things  about 
the  Christian  philosophy  that  appealed  to  him  most  strongly  was 
that  it  got  rid  of  superficial  class  distinctions  and  at  the  same  time 
retained  a  genuinely  esoteric  character: 

The  demagogues  address  the  lower  orders  as  if  they  were  negroes — 
as  if  each  individual  were  an  inseparable  part  of  the  order,  always  to 
remain,  nolens  volens,  poor  and  ignorant.  How  different  from  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  forever  calls  on  us  to  detach  ourselves  spiritually,  not 
merely  from  our  rank,  but  even  from  our  body,  and  from  the  whole 
world  of  sense ! 8 

Christianity,  too  (as  well  as  Platonism  and  the  school  of  Pythag¬ 
oras),  has  its  esoteric  philosophy,  or  why  are  we  forbidden  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine?  But  who  are  the  swine?  Are  they  the  poor  and 
despised,  the  unalphabeted  in  worldly  learning?  O,  no!  the  rich  whose 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

5.  Method,  p.  17. 

7.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  476. 


6.  Anima  Poetae,  pp.  87-88. 
8.  Anima  Poetae,  p.  165. 
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hearts  are  steeled  by  ignorance  of  misery  and  habits  of  receiving  slavish 
obedience — the  dropsical  learned  and  St.  Vitus  [bewitched]  sciolist.9 

Coleridge  was  convinced,  too,  that  he  was  working  in  a  highly 
respectable  English  tradition,  a  tradition  to  which  he  was  intensely 
loyal  and  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  His  England,  he  said,  was 
that  of  Shakespeare,  Sidney,  and  Bacon,  not  that  of  Darwin,  John¬ 
son,  Hume,  and  Locke.  His  was  “old  England,  the  spiritual, 
Platonic  old  England.”10  Fundamentally,  he  was  a  liberal-minded 
conservative.  The  work  of  “the  inspired,”  he  said,  was  “to  recon¬ 
cile  the  struggles  of  the  infinitely  various  finite  with  the  ■perma¬ 
nent”  He  announced  his  desire  “to  uphold  those  truths  and 
those  merits,  which  are  founded  in  the  nobler  and  permanent  parts 
of  our  nature,  against  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  such  pleasures 
as  either  depend  on  transitory  and  accidental  causes,  or  are  pur¬ 
sued  from  less  worthy  impulses.”11  Thus  he  was  zealous  to  con¬ 
serve  all  that  seemed  precious  in  tradition,  but  he  also  insisted 
that  the  mind  should  function  without  shackles  in  its  effort  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  these  things. 

He  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  worth  and  scope  of  his 
influence.  His  purpose  and  methods  as  a  teacher  were  very  clear 
to  him,  and  those  which  he  announced  in  his  latest  publications 
were  much  the  same  as  those  announced  in  the  early  ones.  The 
purpose  of  the  Friend ,  he  said,  was  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  think 
and  to  teach  him  how  to  think: 

.  .  .  the  writer  wishes,  in  the  following  essays,  to  convey  not  instruction 
merely,  but  fundamental  instruction;  not  so  much  to  show  the  reader 
this  or  that  fact,  as  to  kindle  his  own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to 
himself  to  choose  the  particular  objects,  which  he  mi^ht  wish  to  examine 
by  its  light.12 

.  .  .  my  aim  will  be,  seldom,  indeed,  to  enter  the  temple  of  revelation 
.  .  .  ,  but  to  lead  my  readers  to  its  threshold,  and  to  remove  the 
prejudices  with  which  the  august  edifice  may  have  been  contemplated 
from  ill  chosen  and  unfriendly  points  of  view.13 

In  a  letter  to  Daniel  Stuart  in  which  he  discussed  what  his  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  in  teaching  a  proposed  class  of  young  men,  he  said 
that  he  would  try  to  confer  a  benefit  “consisting,  not  merely,  nor 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  127-128. 

12.  Friend,  pp.  26-27. 


II.  Ibid.,  p.  69,  and  Friend,  p.  526. 
13.  Ibid.,  p.  535- 
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even  principally,  in  the  information  received,  but  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  accelerated  growth  of  their  faculties ;  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion,  or  at  least,  in  the  grounding,  strengthening,  and  integration, 
as  it  were,  of  their  whole  character.”14  In  the  Biographia  Literaria 
he  announced  the  criterion  by  which  he  wished  that  his  worth  as  a 
teacher  could  be  determined: 

Would  that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar’s  utility  were  the  number  and 
moral  value  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing 
into  general  circulation;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom 
by  his  conversation  or  letters  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  supplied 
with  the  germs  of  their  after-growth!  A  distinguished  rank  might  not 
indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions;  but  I  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal.15 

The  purpose  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection  was  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Friend.  In  it,  in  accordance  with  his  habit  when  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  teacher,  he  addressed  himself  to  young 
men  and  gave  them  definite  advice  about  how  to  study  the  book 
with  most  profit: 

Read  it  through:  then  compare  the  state  of  your  mind  with  the  state 
in  which  your  mind  was  when  you  first  opened  the  book.  Has  it  led 
you  to  reflect?  Has  it  supplied  or  suggested  fresh  subjects  for  reflec¬ 
tion?  Has  it  given  you  any  new  information?  Has  it  removed  any 
obstacle  to  a  lively  conviction  of  your  responsibility  as  a  moral  agent? 
Has  it  solved  any  difficulties,  which  had  impeded  your  faith  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian?  Lastly,  has  it  increased  your  power  of  thinking  connectedly — 
especially  on  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  the  Redemption  by  Christ?18 

Coleridge’s  advice,  too,  must  have  counted  for  much  in  influencing 
young  men,  such  as  some  of  the  Cambridge  Apostles  who  dis¬ 
played  a  love  and  an  aptitude  for  philosophy  and  literature,  to 
enter  the  church.  He  told  them  that  the  church  offered  a  more 
satisfactory  calling  than  any  merely  literary  pursuit:  “.  .  .  be  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters!  Let  literature  be  an  honorable  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  your  arms;  but  not  constitute  the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutch¬ 
eon.”17  For  better  or  for  worse,  many  of  them  took  him  at  his 
word. 


1 4-  J-  D.  Campbell,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  p.  250.  15.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  149-150. 

16.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  [ill],  17.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  154-158. 
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The  Nature  of  Truth 

The  truth  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  Coleridge’s  search 
was  in  its  essence  spiritual — the  substance  beneath  the  forms  which 
could  be  grasped  by  the  senses,  the  permanent  and  living  reality 
which  was  the  source  of  all  power,  the  invisible  laws  governing 
man  and  the  universe.  He  found  its  origin  and  continued  exist¬ 
ence,  therefore,  in  God,  whom  he  identified  with  the  highest  truth. 
Theology  was  to  him  the  study  from  which  all  other  studies  were 
of  necessity  derived.  “It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  charter  and  the 
Christian  constitution,”  he  declared,  “that  its  author  and  head  is 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  essential  Reason  as  well  as  absolute  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  Will.”1  He  professed  to  seek  for  “those  truths  of 
the  pure  reason  which  always  transcend,  and  not  seldom  appear  to 
contradict,  the  understanding,  or  (in  the  words  of  the  great 
Apostle)  spiritual  verities  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.”2 

Truth,  since  it  rested  in  God,  took  on  the  qualities  essential  to 
the  Deity.  It  was  invisible,  not  bounded  by  time  and  space,  fixed 
and  permanent.  It  was  infinite  in  both  breadth  and  depth.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  limitless  and  could  never  be  completely  explored  by 
man,  at  its  greatest  depth  it  was  still  accessible  to  the  lowest  peas¬ 
ant.  Since  it  was  spiritual,  it  was  not  to  be  discerned  through  the 
senses,  but  only  through  what  was  spiritual  in  man.  But  it  existed 
whether  man  discerned  it  or  not.  It  was  not  made  by  man’s  mind, 
but  was  revealed  to  man  by  God,  who  was  of  necessity  the  actu¬ 
ating  force  behind  all  truth.  Man’s  glory  lay  in  his  power  to 
apprehend  the  revealed  truth  and  to  render  himself  a  willing  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  revelation.  To  apprehend  truth,  he  did  not  have  to 
comprehend  it.  The  mystery  of  truth  delighted  the  soul  of  man. 

Nature  was  the  antithesis  of  the  Spirit:  “Nature  is  the  term 
in  which  we  comprehend  all  things  that  are  representable  in  the 
forms  of  time  and  space,  and  subjected  to  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect:  and  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  which,  therefore,  is 
to  be  sought  for  perpetually  in  something  antecedent.”3  The 
Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  contemplated  in  any  of  the 
forms  of  space  and  time ; 4  it  was  “the  substance,  that  which  is  and 
abides,  and  which,  because  it  is  the  substance,  the  outward  senses 
cannot  recognize”;5  it  was  independent  of  the  relations  of  cause 

I.  Aids  to  Reflection,  I,  200.  2.  Literary  Remains,  V,  259. 

3.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  263.  4.  Ibid.,  p.  154.  5.  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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and  effect:  .  .  whatever  originates  its  own  acts,  or  in  any  sense 

contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  state,  must  be  spiritual,  and 
consequently  supernatural;  yet  not  on  that  account  necessarily 
miraculous.”6 

Coleridge  designated  the  operating  forces  of  truth  as  laws , 
principles,  ideas.  He  used  laws  and  principles  interchangeably  as 
names  for  truth  existing  outside  the  mind.  An  idea  was  a  law 
dwelling  in  the  mind. 

.  .  .  as  by  Law  we  mean  laying  down  the  rule,  so  the  rule  laid  down 
we  call,  in  the  ancient  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  Idea ;  and 
consequently  the  words  Idea  and  Law  are  correlative  terms,  differing 
only  as  object  and  subject,  as  Being  and  Truth.7 

.  .  .  an  idea  conceived  as  subsisting  in  an  object  becomes  a  law:  and  a 
law  contemplated  subjectively  in  a  mind  is  an  idea.8 

This  he  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of  both  Bacon  and  Plato.9 
Ideas  were,  furthermore,  “living  and  life-producing,”  bearers  of 
their  own  evidence,  and  “essentially  one  with  the  germinal  causes 
in  nature.”10  Since  an  idea  was  spiritual,  it  could  never  be  “ad¬ 
equately  represented  in  words.”11  It  involved  an  act  of  the  will: 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

7.  Method,  p.  17.  Cf.  Friend,  p.  425  n.  8.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  219. 

9.  Friend,  op.  cit.  Coleridge  divided  all  philosophers  into  two  groups,  the  Plato- 
nists  and  the  Aristotelians.  He  classified  Bacon  as  a  Platonist  and  professed  to  be  one 
himself.  “.  .  .  there  neither  are,  have  been,  or  ever  will  be  but  two  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  Schools  of  Philosophy:  the  Platonic,  and  the  Aristotelian.  To  the  latter,  with  a 
somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the  Platonic,  Emanuel  Kant  belonged;  to  the  former 
Bacon  and  Leibnitz  and  in  his  riper  and  better  years  Berkeley — -And  to  this  I  profess 
myself  an  adherent.  .  .  .  He  for  whom  Ideas  are  constitutive,  will  in  effect  be  a  Plato¬ 
nist — and  in  those  for  whom  they  are  regulative  only,  Platonism  is  but  a  hollow  affec¬ 
tation.  Dryden  could  not  have  been  a  Platonist — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Rafael  could  not  have  been  other  than  Platonists.  Lord  Bacon,  who  never 
read  Plato’s  Works,  taught  pure  Platonism  in  his  great  Work,  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  abuses  his  divine  Predecessor  for  fantastic  nonsense,  which  he  had  been  the  first 
to  explode”  ( Unpublished  Letters  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  II,  264-266).  Cf.  Literary  Re¬ 
mains,  p.  37.  “Every  man  is  born  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  any  one  born  an  Aristotelian  can  become  a  Platonist;  and  I  am  sure  no 
born  Platonist  can  ever  change  into  an  Aristotelian.  .  .  .  Aristotle  was,  and  still  is, 
the  sovereign  lord  of  the  understanding;  the  faculty  judging  by  the  senses.  He  was  a 
conceptualist,  and  never  could  raise  himself  into  that  higher  state  which  was  natural 
to  Plato,  and  has  been  so  to  others,  in  which  the  understanding  is  distinctly  con¬ 
templated,  and  as  it  were,  looked  down  upon,  from  the  throne  of  actual  ideas,  or  living, 
inborn,  essential  truths”  ( Table  Talk,  p.  336).  Cf.  Rene  Wellek,  Immanuel  Kant  in 
England,  1793-1838,  p.  72. 

10.  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  J.  Shawcross,  II,  258.  Plato’s  definition  of  an  idea, 
Coleridge  said,  was  “a  distinguishable  power  self-affirmed,  and  seen  in  its  unity  with 
the  Eternal  Essence”  ( Friend ,  p.  446). 

11.  Literary  Remains,  p.  174.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  509. 
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It  is  this  presence  of  the  Will,  as  an  equally  essential  Co-factor  with 
the  intellective  Faculty,  that  distinguishes  an  Idea  from  a  Conce-ptioriy 
and  removing  the  poetic  drapery  constitutes  the  true  import  of  this 
Platonic  Term,  for  without  an  act  of  the  Will  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
template  the  Particular  in  the  Universal,  the  Finite  in  the  Absolute — 
and  vice  versa  the  U.  in  the  P.,  the  Abs.  in  the  F. — which  every  Idea 
supposes.12 

Yet  the  idea  usually  dominated  the  mind;  the  mind  did  not  domi¬ 
nate  it:  “.  .  .  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  few  to  possess  an  idea:  of 
the  generality  of  men,  it  might  be  more  truly  affirmed  that  they 
are  possessed  by  it.”13 

Ideas  were  bipolar  and  could  be  expressed  only  as  pairs  of 
opposite  conceptions:  “By  Ideas  I  mean  intuitions  not  sensuous, 
which  can  be  expressed  only  by  contradictory  conceptions,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  are  in  themselves  necessarily  inexpressible 
and  inconceivable,  but  are  suggested  by  two  contradictory  positions. 
This  is  the  essential  character  of  all  ideas.”14  All  power  mani¬ 
fested  itself  “in  the  harmony  of  correspondent  Opposites,  each 
supposing  and  supporting  the  other,”15  and  opposite  powers  were 
always  of  the  same  kind  and  tended  to  union,  “either  by  equipoise 
or  by  a  common  product.”16  Coleridge  said  that  his  favorite 
proverb  was  “Extremes  meet,”  to  him  “an  adage  of  inexhaustible 
exemplification.”17  That  paradoxes  expressed  truth,  therefore,  was 
not  surprising:  “In  a  world,  the  opinions  of  which  are  drawn  from 
outside  shows,  many  things  may  be  paradoxical  (that  is,  contrary 
to  the  common  notion),  and  nevertheless  true:  nay,  because  they 
are  true.”18 

12.  Unpublished  Letters ,  II,  366. 

13.  Church  and  State,  p.  31.  14.  Literary  Remains,  p.  509, 

15.  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  p.  621. 

16.  Church  and  State,  p.  38  n.  17.  Ibid.,  p.  86,  and  Friend,  p.  476. 

18.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  120-J21.  Coleridge’s  theory  of  opposites  colored  some 
of  his  definitions.  “Now  prescience  and  free-will  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
two  contradictory  positions  by  which  the  human  understanding  struggles  to  express 
successively  the  idea  of  eternity”  ( Literary  Remains,  p.  509).  Religion  has  its  “ob¬ 
jective,  or  historic  and  ecclesiastical  pole,  and  its  subjective,  or  spiritual  and  individual 
pole”  ( Confessions ,  p.  621).  “I  define  life  as  the  principle  of  individuation,  or  the 
power  which  unites  a  given  all  into  a  whole  that  is  presupposed  by  all  its  parts.  .  .  . 
Thus,  in  the  identity  of  the  two  counter-powers,  Life  resists;  in  their  strife  it  con¬ 
sists;  and  in  their  reconciliation  it  at  once  dies  and  is  born  again  into  a  new  form, 
either  falling  back  into  the  life  of  the  whole,  or  starting  anew  in  the  process  of  indi¬ 
viduation”  ( Theory  of  Life,  pp.  387,  392).  It  was  also  involved  in  his  effort  to 
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Ideas  or  realities  were  not  to  be  confused  with  mere  conceptions 
or  opinions.  Neither  were  they  to  be  confused  with  things  which 
the  mind  associated  with  them  in  its  search  for  them.  Coleridge 
warned  against  that  false  philosophy  “which  mistakes  the  causes, 
the  conditions,  and  the  occasions  of  our  becoming  conscious  of  cer¬ 
tain  truths  and  realities  for  the  truths  and  realities  themselves.”19 

He  never  tired  of  asserting  the  power  of  ideas.  In  the  idea 
the  principle  found  its  life:  “But  every  principle  is  actualized  by 
an  idea  j  and  every  idea  is  living,  productive,  partaketh  of  infinity, 
and  (as  Bacon  has  sublimely  observed)  containeth  an  endless 
power  of  semination.  Hence  it  is,  that  science,  that  consists  wholly 
in  ideas  and  principles,  is  power.”20  He  praised  Burke  for  seeking 
out  principles  and  referring  to  them  constantly  in  his  efforts  to 
solve  problems: 

He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scientific  statesman;  and 
therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  a 
prophecy;  and,  as  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science, 
so  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracles  supplies  the  outward  and  (to  men  in 
general),  the  only  test  of  its  claims  to  the  title.21 

On  the  prophetic  power  of  ideas  Coleridge  placed  particular 
emphasis. 

His  great  aim  was  to  convince  his  public  that  the  truth  upon 
which  the  universe  rested  was  not  something  which  men  made 
with  their  minds,  but  that  it  was  an  invisible,  immutable,  infinite, 
and  eternal  force  revealing  a  living  God.  It  was  not  merely  some¬ 
thing  which  men  grasped  with  their  minds,  but  was  something 

reconcile  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Bacon.  “Thus  the  difference,  or  rather  dis¬ 
tinction,  between  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this:  that  philosophy  necessarily  being 
bipolar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  the  truth,  as  it  manifests  itself  at  the  ideal  pole,  as 
the  science  of  intellect  {de  mundo  intelligibili) ;  while  Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  same  truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other  or  material  pole,  as  the 
science  of  nature  {de  mundo  sensibili )”  {Friend,  p.  445).  He  insisted  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  should  not  be  confused  with  the  contrary:  “The  feminine  character  is  opposed  to 
the  masculine;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  contrary”  {Church  and  State,  p.  38  n.).  For 
a  detailed  discussion,  see  Alice  D.  Snyder,  The  Critical  Principle  of  the  Reconciliation 
of  Opposites  as  Employed  by  Coleridge. 

19.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  120.  Cf.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  83. 

20.  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  433-444. 

21.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  124- 12  5.  But  Coleridge  elsewhere  accused  Burke  of 
being  so  inconsistent  in  referring  to  principles  that  he  brought  about  “an  apparent 
versatility  of  the  principle  with  the  occasion”  {Friend,  p.  174). 
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which  brought  power  into  their  whole  being.  That  it  was  spiritual 
was,  furthermore,  all  the  more  reason  for  asserting  it  to  be  real: 
something  that  existed  and  operated  in  men’s  lives.  In  exploring 
it  and  attempting  to  bring  it  to  light,  Coleridge  was  fortunate  to 
have,  not  only  the  gifts  of  mind  which  are  essential  to  the  philos¬ 
opher  and  theologian,  but  also  the  gift  of  imagination  which 
serves  the  poet,  whose  eye 

...  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

A  Defense  of  Metaphysics 

Coleridge  knew  well  that  there  have  always  been  thoughtful 
men  who  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  metaphysical  investigation. 
He  knew  also  that  the  highest  truth,  as  he  had  defined  it,  the  truth 
with  which  he  was  primarily  concerned,  was  spiritual  and  meta¬ 
physical.  Yet  he  deliberately  refused  to  join  those  who  declared 
all  man’s  efforts  to  explore  this  truth  futile  and  who  accordingly 
either  ignored  such  truth  altogether  or  fell  back  upon  the  accepted 
agencies  of  revelation.  Very  positively  he  declared  that  man  not 
only  could,  but  should,  seek  out  the  laws  of  truth. 

His  own  age  was  suffering  greatly,  he  felt  sure,  from  a  dearth 
of  genuine  philosophy  and  trustworthy  philosophers  and  from  an 
absence  of  the  philosophic  temper.  The  crying  need  of  his  time 
was  for  principles:  “A  long  and  attentive  observation  had  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  formerly  men  were  worse  than  their  principles, 
but  that  at  present  the  principles  are  worse  than  the  men.”1  The 
many  sufferings  of  the  time  could  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action: 

O  that  my  readers  would  look  round  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  and 
make  to  themselves  a  faithful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries!  From 
what  do  these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  for  their  con- 

I.  Lay  Sermon  on  the  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents ,  p.  150.  Cf.  Friend , 
Appendix  C,  p.  536. 
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tinuance?  Assuredly,  for  the  greater  part,  on  the  actions  of  men,  and 
those  again  on  the  want  of  a  vital  principle  of  action 

To  trifle  with  a  principle  was  dangerous ;  it  was  certain  to  punish 
those  who  failed  to  be  governed  by  it:  “.  .  .  no  great  principle 
was  ever  invaded  or  trampled  on,  that  did  not  sooner  or  later 
avenge  itself  on  the  country,  and  even  on  the  governing  classes 
themselves,  by  the  consequence  of  the  precedent.”3  The  higher 
classes,  in  particular,  needed  to  be  guided  by  principles  and  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  lower  by  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  “an  habitual  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  principles  in 
reference  to  which  [they]  think  and  act.”4  Newspapers  needed 
to  be  governed  by  principles.  Pleased  at  the  success  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post ,  Coleridge  attributed  this  success  to  the  impartiality  of 
its  editorial  policies,  an  impartiality  which  he  defined  as  consistent 
reference  to  fixed  principles: 

But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and  enlightened  adherence  to  a 
code  of  intelligible  principles  previously  announced,  and  faithfully  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  support  of  every  judgment  on  men  and  events;  not  indis¬ 
criminate  abuse,  not  the  indulgence  of  the  editor’s  malignant  passions, 
and  still  less,  if  that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flat¬ 
tering  the  envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit 
of  the  half-witted  vulgar.5 

Thus  he  stated  with  justification  that  he  consistently  and  contin¬ 
uously  advocated  the  “remedial  and  prospective  advantages  that 
may  be  rationally  anticipated  from  the  habit  of  contemplating 
particulars  in  their  universal  laws.”6 

To  discover  principles,  then,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  to  them  was  his  peculiar  task  as  he  conceived  it. 
Such  a  purpose  he  announced  for  the  Friend:  “.  .  .  my  object  is 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  countrymen,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  from 
expedients  and  short  sighted  tho’  quicksighted  Experience,  to  that 
grand  algebra  of  our  moral  nature,  Principle  and  Principles — in 
public  as  in  private  life,  in  criticism,  ethics,  and  religion.”7  The 

2.  Triend ,  p.  96.  3.  Church  and  State,  p.  88. 

4.  Lay  Sermon  on  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents,  p.  [147]. 

5.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  144. 

6.  Lay  Sermon  on  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents,  pp.  149-150. 

7.  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  453,  45;.  Cf.  also  Friend,  pp.  532,  538. 
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same  purpose  he  announced  for  the  Biographia  Literaria ,  contrast¬ 
ing  his  purpose  with  that  of  Wordsworth,  which  was  “to  consider 
the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  they  are  manifested  in 
poetry,  and  from  the  different  effects  to  conclude  their  diversity  in 
kind”: 

.  .  .  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the  seminal  principle,  and  then  from 
the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree.  My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  branches  with  their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and 
even  the  roots  as  far  as  they  lift  themselves  above  the  ground,  and  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness.8 

Convinced  of  his  age’s  extreme  need  for  principles  and  of  his 
own  duty  to  help  discover  and  call  attention  to  them,  Coleridge 
knew,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  to  answer  those  who  had  given 
metaphysics  a  bad  name.  Granted  that  truths  existed  the  evidence 
of  which  was  not  derived  from  the  senses,  he  asked,  how  could  any 
search  for  them  be  other  than  metaphysical?9  Such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  provide  other  fields  of  inquiry  with  their 
basic  truths:  “Without  metaphysics  science  could  have  had  no  lan¬ 
guage,  and  common  sense  no  materials.”10  Furthermore,  since 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  partook  of  the  infinite,  it 
was  his  nature  to  crave  to  draw  closer  to  the  source  of  truth : 

.  .  .  a  sphere  there  is, — facts  of  mind  and  cravings  of  the  soul  there 
are, — in  which  the  wisest  man  seeks  help  from  the  indefinite,  because  it 
is  nearer  and  more  like  the  infinite,  of  which  he  is  made  the  image: — 
for  even  we  are  infinite,  even  in  our  finiteness  infinite,  as  the  Father  in 
his  infinity.  In  many  caterpillars  there  is  a  large  empty  space  in  the 
head,  the  destined  room  for  the  pushing  forth  of  the  antennae  of  its 
next  state  of  being.11 

S.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  64.  Coleridge  wrote  Southey  that  it  was  a  “desideratum 
in  Literature”  to  have  “a  history  of  Philosophy  as  the  gradual  Evolution  of  the  instinct 
of  Man  to  enquire  into  the  Origin  by  the  efforts  of  his  own  reason”  ( Unpublished  Let¬ 
ters,  II,  246-247). 

9.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  155. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  269  n.  J.  H.  Muirhead  ( Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  pp.  17-18)  defends 
Coleridge’s  metaphysics  thus:  “Others  who  are  still  suspicious  of  ‘metaphysic’  may  be 
reminded  that  it  is  one  of  the  ways  provided  by  a  kindly  Heaven  of  reaching  after  the 
Unseen,  and,  as  Coleridge  himself  put  it,  of  penetrating  to  the  Ancient  of  Days  under 
the  common  forms  of  temporal  life.” 

11.  Literary  Remains,  p.  483.  Muirhead  ( op .  cit.,  p.  28)  makes  this  craving  for 
the  infinite  an  essential  of  romanticism:  “.  .  .  wh3t  to  the  romantic  spirit  is  of  chief 
value  in  human  life  is  the  sense  of  the  Infinite  which  is  implicit  in  it,  and  is  the  source 
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Many  by  nature  not  only  yearned  for  spiritual  truth,  but  also 
had  the  privilege  of  seeking  it  out:  .  .  St.  Paul  hath  made  it  the 
privilege  of  the  full-grown  Christian  to  search  out  the  deep  things 
of  God  himself.”12  “.  .  .  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and 
pertinent,  the  truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on 
account  of  the  depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn.”13 
Coleridge  condemned  the  rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  were  afraid  to  go  beyond  certain  limits  in  their  thinking}  and 
he  defended  the  simple,  unlearned  people,  scoffed  at  by  these 
rationalists  for  confidently  seeking  “the  true  depth  of  science”  and 
“the  indwelling  and  living  ground  of  all  things.”14  He  praised 
the  mystics,  George  Fox,  Jacob  Boehme,  and  William  Law,  who, 
he  said,  had  helped  to  prevent  his  mind  from  “being  imprisoned 
within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  system.”15  Whatever 
else  the  Oxford  Movement  owed  to  Coleridge,  it  certainly  did  not 
follow  him  here,  as  Newman  indicated  when  he  denied  to  the 
mind  the  power  to  work  with  “first  principles  of  any  kind.”16 

Coleridge  had  no  patience  with  those  men  who  were  content 
with  half-truths  as  the  substitutes  for  the  whole  truth.  Nothing 
but  unalloyed  truth,  so  far  as  he  could  discover  it,  satisfied  him. 
He  vigorously  attacked  the  “pious  deceptions”  by  which  some  re¬ 
ligious  people,  in  order  to  assert  what  they  wished  to  believe, 
avoided  the  question  of  what  truth  really  was.17  With  utmost 

of  all  man’s  deepest  experiences.  ...  it  is  from  this  sense  of  man’s  essential  relation  to 
the  infinite  whole,  and  from  this  alone,  that  the  things  usually  referred  to  as  most 
characteristic  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  the  period  can  be  deduced,  and  it  was  this  relation 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  time  seemed  wholly  incapable  of  justifying  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

12.  Literary  Remains,  p.  416.  13.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  192. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  96-98.  15.  Loc.  cit. 

16.  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  p.  288.  Note  that  Newman,  while  he  praised  Cole¬ 
ridge  as  “a  very  original  thinker,”  “who  installed  a  higher  philosophy  into  inquiring 
minds  than  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  accept”  and  who  had  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  genius  of  his  age  in  “the  cause  of  Catholic  truth,”  stated  that  Coleridge 
“indulged  a  liberty  of  speculation,  which  no  Christian  can  tolerate,  and  advocated 
conclusions  which  were  more  often  heathen  rather  than  Christian”  (ibid.,  p.  97).  A  form 
of  skepticism,  very  different  of  course  from  that  which  Coleridge  deplored  in  some 
eighteenth-century  rationalists,  must  be  associated  with  Newman.  V.  F.  Storr  ( English 
Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1800-1860,  p.  284)  wrote  of  him:  “He  cut  human 
nature  into  two.  Conscience  was  the  voice  of  God,  but  reason  was  not.  Conscience 
led  to  truth;  intelligence,  if  not  guided  by  authority,  could  only  issue  in  skepticism.” 

17.  Friend,  pp.  43-49.  Contrast  Coleridge’s  position  with  Newman’s  justification 
of  some  forms  of  lying  in  the  Apologia. 
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conviction  he  declared:  “He,  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity 
better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church 
better  than  Christianity,  and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than 
all.”18  These  words  were  to  mean  much  to  Coleridge’s  disciples 
among  the  Broad  Churchmen. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  Coleridge  further  maintained,  the 
seeker  usually  had  to  exert  effort.  It  was  ridiculous  to  contend 
that  the  deepest  truths  were  on  the  surface,  were  plain  and  easy, 
and  were  able  to  be  understood  at  the  first  hearing:  “.  .  .  the  faith 
which  is  to  save  the  whole  man,  must  have  its  roots  and  justifying 
grounds  in  the  very  depths  of  our  being.”19  St.  Paul  taught  that 
in  the  religion  of  Christ  “there  is  milk  for  babes ”5  but  he  also 
taught  that  in  it  “there  is  meat  for  strong  men.”20  “But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  that  man  blush,  who  can  seriously  call  the  words 
of  Christ  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  plain,  easy,  common  sense,  out 
of  which  prejudice,  artifice,  and  selfish  interest  alone  can  compose 
any  difficulty.”21  One  must  not  expect,  Coleridge  cautioned  his 
readers,  to  find  “in  realities  of  any  kind  the  sharp  outline  and 
exclusive  character  of  scientific  classifications,”  for  even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  civil  laws,  “though  co-existing  with  a  separate  religious  code, 
contain  many  formulae  of  words  which  have  no  sense  but  for  the 
conscience.”^" 

Thinking  was,  accordingly,  a  difficult  art: 

Thus  the  elements  of  geometry  require  attention  only,  hut  the  analysis 
of  our  primary  faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  absolute  grounds 
of  religion  and  morals,  are  impossible  without  energies  of  thought  in 
addition  to  the  effort  of  attention.23 

Alas!  legitimate  reasoning  is  impossible  without  severe  thinking,  and 
thinking  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  amusing  employment.  The  reader, 

18.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  173.  19.  Ibid.,  pp.  304-305  n. 

20.  A  Lay  Sermon  on  the  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents ,  pp.  186-189  and 
passim. 

21.  Literary  Remains,  p.  498. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  505.  Coleridge  ( Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  320)  taught  that  it  was  better 
to  be  incomprehensible  than  to  be  absurd:  “But  I  abide  by  a  maxim,  which  I  learned  at 
an  early  period  of  my  theological  studies,  from  Benedict  Spinoza: — Where  the  alternative 
lies  between  the  Absurd  and  the  Incomprehensible,  no  wise  man  can  be  at  a  loss  which 
of  the  two  to  prefer.  To  be  called  irrational,  is  a  trifle:  to  be  so,  and  in  matters  of 
religion,  is  far  otherwise.” 

23.  Friend,  p.  27. 
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who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner  to  the  summit  and  absolute  principle 
of  any  one  important  subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois-hunter  for  his 
guide.24 

In  his  poem  “Reflections  on  Having  Left  a  Place  of  Retirement,” 
Coleridge  told  how  he  had  forced  himself  to  leave  a  life  of  indo¬ 
lence,  where  he  had  dreamed  away  the  time  on  “rose-leaf  beds, 
pampering  the  coward  heart,”  in  order  to  go  and  “join  head,  heart, 
and  hand  ...  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight”  of  “science,  freedom, 
and  the  truth  in  Christ.”25  He  complained  that  the  writing  of 
Paley  and  Magee  was  feeble,  favoring  mental  indolence,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  public  plausible  and  popular.26  He  spoke  of  “the 
present  much-reading,  but  not  very  hard-reading,  age.”27  There 
were  two  wrong  attitudes  toward  the  Bible,  both  of  which  encour¬ 
aged  laziness  of  mind.  The  one  asked,  “Who  does  not  know  this?” 
and  answered,  “It  only  means  so  and  so!”  The  other  asserted, 
“It  is  a  mystery:  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  the  words  without 
presuming  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  them.”28  Coleridge 
defended  the  word  rational  against  what  he  considered  its  abuses, 
and  declared  that  a  form  of  thinking  was  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian:  “The  word  rational  has  been  strangely  abused  of 
late  times.  This  must  not,  however,  disincline  us  to  the  weighty 
consideration,  that  thoughtfulness,  and  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our 
convictions  on  grounds  of  right  reason,  are  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  a  Christian.”29  His  purpose  was  to  Catholicize  Prot¬ 
estantism  without  losing  what  Protestantism  had  always  cherished 
most — confidence  in  the  power  and  in  the  right  to  inquire. 

But  not  just  any  kind  of  metaphysics  would  do.  There  were 
right  and  wrong  methods  of  inquiry,  right  and  wrong  uses  of  the 
mental  faculties,  right  and  wrong  attitudes  toward  truth.  The 
transcendental ,  “exclusively  the  realm  of  fure  philosophy,”  was 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  on  the  one  hand,  to  “mere  reflection  and 
re-presentation”  and,  on  the  other,  to  “those  flights  of  lawless 
speculation  which,  abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

25.  Poetical  Works,  pp.  52-53.  26.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  365. 

27.  Church  and  State,  p.  Tio.  28.  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  446-447. 

29.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  123.  “Coleridge’s  whole  life  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
story,  the  drama,  of  the  horn  thinker  trying  to  prove  that  thought  mattered”  (Alice  D. 
Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  pp.  31-32). 
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transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned,  as  transcendent .”30  Coleridge  wished  to 
found  his  metaphysics  upon  a  vigorous  but  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
human  faculties.  Thus  he  drew  a  distinction  between  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism.  Enthusiasm,  which  he  defined  as  “the  absorption 
of  the  individual  in  the  object  contemplated  from  the  vividness 
or  intensity  of  his  conceptions  and  convictions,”  was  to  him  one  of 
the  crying  needs  of  his  age.  Instead  of  welcoming  beneficial  and 
wholesome  enthusiasm,  his  age  was  inclined  towards  vicious  fanat¬ 
icism,  which  he  said  was  “heat,  or  accumulation  and  direction,  of 
feeling  acquired  by  contagion,  and  relying  on  the  sympathy  of 
sect  or  confederacy,  intense  sensation  with  confused  or  dim  con¬ 
ceptions,”  a  state  of  feeling  characteristic  of  the  crowd  or  mob.31 
He  approved  of  “the  aphorism  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm”;  and  asked,  “For 
what  is  enthusiasm  but  the  oblivion  and  swallowing  up  of  self  in 
an  object  dearer  than  self,  or  an  idea  more  vivid?”32  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  of  genius,  he  said,  was  that  he  exercised 
the  power  of  rising  above  himself  into  an  ideal  world:  “.  .  .  the 
man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal  world,  in  which  the  present 
is  still  constituted  by  the  future  or  the  past;  and  because  his  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  habitually  associated  with  thoughts  and  images,  to 
the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of  which  the  sensation  of  self 
is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion.”33  Coleridge  distinguished 
between  two  types  of  mystics,  one  of  which  he  approved,  the  other 
of  which  he  condemned.  The  good  mystic  transcended  the  senses 
only  in  such  a  manner  as  every  man  could  transcend  them.  The 
bad  mystic  referred  to  “inward  feelings  and  experiences  of  which 
mankind  at  large  are  not  conscious,  as  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
any  opinion.”  The  bad  mystic  he  again  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  first  of  which,  since  this  mystic  did  not  try  to  force  his  convic¬ 
tions  on  others,  was  harmless  and  “capable  of  co-existing  with  many 
excellent  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart”;  but  the  second  of 
which,  since  he  tried  to  compel  others  to  accept  his  beliefs,  was 
“a  fanatic,  and  in  certain  states  of  the  public  mind,  a  dangerous 
member  of  society.”34 

30.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  164. 

31.  Literary  Remains,  pp.  528-529.  32.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  433. 

33.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  30.  34.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  353. 
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Reason  and  Understanding 

Much  of  what  Coleridge  had  to  say  about  the  wrong  and  the 
right  way  of  arriving  at  truth  is  bound  up  in  his  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  This  important  distinc¬ 
tion  involved  the  whole  question  of  what  power  in  man  is  capable 
of  seeking  and  recognizing  the  highest  truth,  and  what  powers  are 
not.  It  reflected  Coleridge’s  special  interest  in  psychology,  his 
efforts  to  explore  the  nature  of  man  and  to  relate  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  mind  to  other  human  powers  and  functions,  and 
his  fondness  for  a  kind  of  thinking  that  would  make  psychology 
and  metaphysics  complementary  sciences  and  bring  them  into  har¬ 
mony.  Despite  its  importance,  however,  Coleridge  characteristi¬ 
cally  failed  to  sum  up  in  one  place  all  that  he  had  to  say  about  it. 
Yet  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  it  which  he  scattered  through¬ 
out  practically  the  whole  range  of  his  writings  reveal  how  labori¬ 
ously  and  consistently  he  elaborated  it  and  developed  its  various 
aspects. 

At  no  time  was  he  more  insistent  than  when  urging  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  distinction:  “If  ever  there  was  a  mischievous  misuse 
of  words,  the  confusion  of  the  terms,  ‘reason’  and  ‘understanding,’ 
‘ideas’  and  ‘notions,’  or  ‘conceptions,’  is  most  mischievous;  a  Suri¬ 
nam  toad  with  a  swarm  of  toadlings  sprouting  out  of  its  back  and 
sides.”1  In  their  preoccupation  with  material  things  people  in  his 
own  time  were  living,  he  exclaimed,  under  “the  dynasty  of  the 
understanding,”  of  which  his  era  was  “the  golden  age.”2  His 
ambition  was  to  clarify  this  ancient  distinction  so  as  to  indicate  the 
subordinate  character  of  the  understanding  and  to  exalt  the  reason 
by  indicating  its  superior  nature  and  functions.3 

i.  Literary  Remains,  p.  90.  2.  Church  and  Stale,  p.  62. 

3.  According  to  J.  H.  Muirhead,  the  distinction  is  as  old  as  Plato.  See  Coleridge 
as  Philosopher,  p.  65.  Rene  Wellek  ( Kant  in  England,  1793-18 38 ,  p.  103)  states  that 
a  list  of  those  who  made  use  of  the  distinction  before  Coleridge  would  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Kant,  to  whom  Coleridge  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  distinction,  Harrington, 
Hooker,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Jacobi,  Hemsterhuis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Leighton,  John  Smith, 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Although  Coleridge 
found  some  assurance  in  the  antiquity  of  the  distinction,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  use  it 
just  as  he  found  it  in  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  even  in  Kant.  He  learned  much 
from  them,  but  his  full  elaboration  of  the  distinction  often  goes  beyond  them.  The 
germ  of  the  distinction,  according  to  J.  Shawcross,  existed  in  Coleridge  as  early  as  his 
schoolboy  days  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  “Thus  early,”  Shawcross  writes,  “was  he  awakened 
to  consciousness  of  that  inward  discord  which  it  was  the  task  of  his  life  to  explain  and 
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Among  all  creatures,  he  said,  only  man  possessed  reason,  “the 
power  distinctive  of  humanity.”* * * 4  “Man  may  rather  be  defined  a 
rational  than  an  intelligent  creature,  in  regard  that  in  other  crea¬ 
tures  there  may  be  something  of  understanding,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  reason.”5  The  understanding  differed  from  the  highest 
form  of  instinct  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals  only  in  that  it 
co-existed  with  certain  higher  powers  in  man: 

.  .  .  if  I  suppose  the  adaptive  power  in  its  highest  sfecies,  or  form  of  in¬ 
stinctive  intelligence,  to  co-exist  with  reason,  free-will,  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  it  instantly  becomes  understanding:  in  other  words,  .  .  . 
understanding  differs  indeed  from  the  noblest  form  of  instinct,  but  not 
in  itself  or  in  its  own  essential  properties,  but  in  consequence  of  its 
co-existence  with  far  higher  powers  of  a  diverse  kind  in  one  and  the 
same  subject.  Instinct  in  a  rational,  responsible,  and  self-conscious 
animal,  is  Understanding.6 

Accordingly,  the  reason’s  first  act  of  faith  was  to  believe  in  its  own 
high  and  distinctive  powers,  those  which  only  man  possessed.  Such 
faith  was  necessary  for  the  reason  to  function  freely  and  produc¬ 
tively:  “Whatever  we  do  or  know  that  in  kind  is  different  from 
the  brute  creation,  has  its  origin  in  a  determination  of  the  reason 
to  have  faith  and  trust  in  itself.  This,  its  first  act  of  faith,  is 
scarcely  less  than  identical  with  its  own  being.  ...  It  is  therefore 
the  realizing  principle,  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  whole  com¬ 
plex  body  of  truths.”7  Coleridge’s  philosophy  was  based  on  this 
faith  in  the  reason.  In  March,  1832,  only  about  two  years  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  to  J.  H.  Green:  “If  I  lose  my  faith  in  Reason, 
as  the  perpetual  Revelation,  I  lose  my  faith  altogether.”8 

Only  man,  he  said,  had  reason.  But  all  men  had  it.  The 
understanding  might  be  developed  in  different  degrees  in  dif- 

resolve — the  discord  engendered  by  the  opposing  claims  of  the  senses  and  intellect  on 

the  one  hand,  and  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  heart  on  the  other”  (Introduction  to 

Biographia  Literaria,  I,  xii-xiii).  See  also  the  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  285,  352  ff. 

4.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  253.  5-  Friend,  p.  143. 

6.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  261.  Coleridge  (ibid.,  p.  137)  asked,  “Are  not  reason, 

discrimination,  law,  and  deliberate  choice,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  humanity?” 

7.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  430. 

8.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  442.  “The  principle  has  ever  been  that  Reason  is 
subjective  Revelation,  Revelation  objective  Reason.  ...  I  must  deduce  the  objective 
from  the  subjective  Revelation  or  it  is  no  longer  a  revelation,  but  a  beastly  fear  and 
superstition”  (ibid.). 
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ferent  persons,  but  all  men  possessed  reason  alike:  “In  respect  of 
their  reason  all  men  are  equal.  The  measure  of  the  understanding 
and  of  all  other  faculties  of  man,  is  different  in  different  persons: 
but  reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  For  since  it  merely  de¬ 
cides  whether  any  given  thought  or  action  is  or  is  not  in  contradic¬ 
tion  with  the  rest,  there  can  be  no  reason  better,  or  more  reason, 
than  another.”9  Since  the  reason  was  universal  in  man,  it  was  to 
be  spoken  of,  not  as  a  faculty,  which  men  might  possess  as  they 

9.  Friend,  p.  176.  Coleridge  was  not  always  consistent  in  making  this  very  im¬ 
portant  point,  but  sometimes  asserted  that  the  reason,  or  the  power  for  the  perception 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  although  present  in  all  men,  was  more  fully  developed  in 
some  than  in  others:  “In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  corresponding 
world  of  sense;  and  we  have  it.  All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed  for  a  corre¬ 
spondent  world  of  spirit:  though  the  latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But 
they  exist  in  all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being”  ( Bio - 
graphia  Literaria,  I,  167-168).  “To  an  Esquimaux  or  New  Zealander  our  most  popular 
philosophy  would  be  wholly  unintelligible.  The  sense,  the  inward  organ  for  it,  is  not 
yet  born  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  some  who  think  themselves 
philosophers  too,  to  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  wanting”  (ibid.,  I,  173). 
“Alas!  dear  Sir!  what  is  mankind  but  the  Few  in  all  ages?  Take  them  away,  and 
how  long,  think  you,  would  the  rest  differ  from  the  Negroes  or  New  Zealanders? 

.  .  .  But  either  by  our  Aristocracy,  or  by  a  Fool-and-Knave-ocracy  man  must  be 
governed”  ( Unpublished  Letters,  II,  194-195).  “What  do  they  [histories]  contain 
but  accounts  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  few,  and  gradually  under¬ 
mined  by  the  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  the  many?”  ( Friend ,  p.  63).  “From  a 
popular  philosophy  and  a  philosophic  populace,  Good  Sense  deliver  us!”  ( Statesman’s 
Manual,  p.  442).  “You  begin,  therefore,  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  science:  but 
you  will  only  effect  its  plebification.  It  is  folly  to  think  of  making  all,  or  the  many, 
philosophers,  or  even  men  of  science  and  systematic  knowledge.  But  it  is  duty  and 
wisdom  to  aim  at  making  as  many  as  possible  soberly  and  steadily  religious.  .  .  .  But 
the  existence  of  a  true  philosophy,  or  the  power  and  habit  of  contemplating  particulars 
in  the  unity  and  fontal  mirror  of  the  idea, — this  in  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  a  nation 
is  indispensable  to  a  sound  state  of  religion  in  all  classes”  ( Church  and  State,  p.  66;  cf. 
Friend,  p.  407).  Coleridge’s  inconsistency  will  appear  less  striking  if  we  remember 
that  he  usually  thought  of  philosophy  and  statesmanship  as  involving  the  functioning  of 
the  understanding,  which  he  consistently  said  was  different  in  different  men.  “.  .  .  it 
is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  instruct  the  understanding,  and  the  office  of  religion  to 
convince  the  whole  man”  ( Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  132  n.).  “The  laws  of  reason  are 
unable  to  satisfy  the  first  conditions  of  human  society.  .  .  .  the  proof  is  wanting  that 
the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exertions  of  the  power  of  man  can  be 
definitely  regulated  by  reason  unaided  by  the  positive  and  conventional  laws  in  the 
formation  of  which  the  understanding  must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  be¬ 
cause  they  happen  to  be  expedient”  ( Friend ,  pp.  184-186).  Coleridge’s  teaching  that 
the  reason  was  the  same  in  all  men  was  the  foundation  of  Maurice’s  thought  and  of 
the  Broad  Church  movement;  his  apparently  contrary  teaching  was  closely  related  to 
his  insistence  that  the  medieval  third  estate,  the  “clerisy”  or  teaching  class,  should  be 
revived  and  strengthened,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  belief  in  the  necessity  for  a 
priesthood  whose  enlightenment  was  superior  to  that  of  people  in  general,  and  to 
Carlyle’s  conception  of  the  “hero”  and  his  value  to  society. 
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possessed  property  in  some  exclusive  sense,  but  as  a  power  which 
might  be  compared  with  the  air  and  light  of  heaven,  shared  alike 
by  all  men:  “It  [the  reason]  can  not  in  strict  language  be  called 
a  faculty,  much  less  a  personal  property  of  any  human  mind.  He, 
with  whom  it  is  present,  can  as  little  appropriate  it,  whether  totally 
or  by  partition,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air  or 
make  an  inclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.”10  The  understanding 
might  exist  in  an  imperfect  condition,  but  the  reason  existed  in  a 
state  of  health  or  not  at  all.  “Observe,  the  understanding  may  be 
deranged,  weakened,  or  perverted ;  but  the  reason  is  either  lost  or 
not  lost,  that  is,  wholly  present  or  wholly  absent.”11  Not  merely 
in  one  man,  but  in  all  men  the  reason  was  the  highest  test  of  cer¬ 
tainty:  “For  that  must  appear  to  each  man  to  be  his  reason  which 
produces  in  him  the  highest  sense  of  certainty  j  and  yet  it  is  not 
reason,  except  so  far  as  it  is  of  universal  validity  and  obligatory  on 
all  mankind.”12 

The  reason  was,  furthermore,  an  indwelling  power.  Man 
found  it  only  by  looking  within  himself.  This  inner  light,  which 
“must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be  intelligibly  reflected 
back  on  the  mind  from  without,”  was  thus  the  source  of  all  truth.13 
“That  which  we  find  within  ourselves,  which  is  more  than  our¬ 
selves,  and  yet  the  ground  of  whatever  is  good  or  permanent 
therein,  is  the  substance  and  life  of  all  other  knowledge.”14  The 
truth  of  religion,  which  man  does  not  create  with  his  mind  but 
which  is  always  revealed  to  him  by  a  higher  Source,15  always 
emanates  from  within,  never  comes  from  without:  “.  .  .  all  revela¬ 
tion  is  and  must  be  ab  intra ;  the  external  phenomena  can  only 
awake,  recall  evidence,  but  never  reveal.  This  is  capable  of  strict 
demonstration.”16  Coleridge  said  that  the  necessity  for  turning 

10.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  461.  Storr  writes:  “Coleridge  .  .  .  unquestionably  did 
think  of  God,  living  and  active,  as  the  indwelling  life  and  light  of  every  human  per¬ 
sonality”  (op.  cit.,  pp.  326-327).  Wellek  says  that  Coleridge  agreed  with  Kant  in 
making  the  reason  equal  in  all  men  (op.  cit.,  pp.  105-106). 

11.  Friend,  p.  142.  Coleridge’s  belief  that  the  reason  was  the  same  in  all  men  may 
help  to  account  for  the  democratic  manner  of  his  own  criticism,  which  was  addressed  to 
equals,  and  not  snobbish  like  much  of  later  criticism.  See  I.  A.  Richards,  Coleridge  on 
Imagination,  pp.  38-39. 

12.  Friend,  p.  94. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  448.  ^4-  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  128  n. 

15.  “I  can  never  too  often  repeat,  that  revealed  religion  is  a  pleonasm. — Religion 
is  revelation,  and  revelation  the  only  religion”  (Literary  Remains,  p.  441). 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  503. 
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the  mind  inward  in  its  quest  for  truth  had  been  made  clear  to  him 
by  his  own  experience  and  by  his  observation  of  little  children 
and  adults,  and  that  it  underlay  the  whole  of  his  teaching  “in 
religion,  morals,  and  even  in  literature.”17  .  .  it  has  escaped 
some  Critics,  that  in  the  Fine  Arts  the  Mental  initiative18  must 
necessarily  proceed  from  within.”19  In  his  own  teaching,  he  said, 
he  could  make  his  principles  intelligible  only  in  so  far  as  he  could 
persuade  his  readers  “to  retire  into  themselves  and  make  their 
own  minds  the  objects  of  their  steadfast  attention.”20  The  work 
of  the  spirit  went  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  region  below  the 
consciousness:  “But  how  large,  how  important  a  part  of  our 
spiritual  life  goes  on  like  the  circulation,  absorptions,  and  secre¬ 
tions  of  our  bodily  life,  unrepresented  by  any  specific  sensation, 
and  yet  the  ground  and  condition  of  our  total  sense  of  existence.”21 
After  a  Quaker  had  said  that  Coleridge  did  not  believe  in  the 
reality  of  an  “internal  monitor,”  Coleridge  affirmed  his  belief 
with  emphasis:  “Would,  O  would!  that  my  whole  Being  were  as 
clear  in  listening  to  and  obeying  that  voice  within,  as  my  Convic¬ 
tions  are  clear  in  its  existence  and  divine  Nature.”22 

On  the  other  hand,  the  understanding  was  the  organ  which, 
although  it  might  receive  its  materials  from  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  could  perceive  them  only  in  terms  of  matter,  never  in  terms 
of  the  spirit.  The  understanding  was  “a  faculty  judging  according 
to  sense,”23  or  “the  mind  of  the  flesh.”24  Sense  Coleridge  de¬ 
fined,  “without  reference  to  the  question  of  materialism  or  imma- 
terialism,”  as  “whatever  is  passive  in  our  being  ...  all  that  man 
is  in  common  with  animals,  in  kind  at  least — his  sensations  and 
impressions,  whether  of  his  outward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of 
imagination.”  “This,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  was  called  the 
vis  receptiva ,  or  recipient  property  of  the  soul,  from  the  original 
constitution  of  which  we  perceive  and  imagine  all  things  under 
the  forms  of  space  and  time.”2j 

17.  Friend,  pp.  530-531. 

18.  “Mental  initiative”  was  the  term  which  Coleridge  was  fond  of  applying  to  the 
process  by  which  truth  is  discovered  within  the  mind  before  it  could  intelligibly  be  re¬ 
flected  back  on  the  mind  from  outside  ( Friend ,  pp.  447  n.,  448). 

19.  Science  of  Method,  pp.  68-69. 

20.  Friend,  p.  32.  21.  Literary  Remains,  p.  48. 

22.  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  440.  23.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  251. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  255.  25.  Friend,  p.  164  n. 
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The  reason,  not  limited  by  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, 
was  the  power  which  perceived  spiritual  truth.  Unlike  the  under¬ 
standing,  it  was  not  compelled  by  its  nature  to  confine  its  func¬ 
tions  to  the  world  of  the  senses  and  was  not  merely  a  receptive 
power,  but  became  itself  identical  with  the  truth  it  perceived: 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  reason  with  Jacobi,  and  with  his 
friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same  relation  to  spiritual 
objects,  the  universal,  the  eternal,  and  the  necessary,  as  the  eye  bears 
to  material  and  contingent  phenomena.  But  then  it  must  be  added, 
that  it  is  an  organ  identical  with  its  appropriate  objects.  Thus,  God,  the 
soul,  eternal  truth,  etc.,  are  the  objects  of  reason;  but  they  are  them¬ 
selves  reason.26 

“The  very  perfection  of  reason”  was  in  “those  ideas  or  truth- 
powers,  in  which  the  spiritual  light  and  the  spiritual  life  are  co- 
inherent  and  one.”27  Thus  the  Immediate  (this  direct  union  of 
man’s  knowing  power  with  truth  itself)  and  the  affirmation  of  it 
by  the  intuition,  comprehending  “all  truths  known  to  us  without 
a  medium,”28  was  the  source  of  all  certainty  in  knowledge:  “On 
the  Immediate,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original 
intuition,  or  absolute  affirmation  of  it  (which  is  likewise  in  every 
man,  but  does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends.”29 

Having  reached  such  an  important  goal,  Coleridge  did  not 
attempt  to  explain  how  all  this  could  be.  He  was  content  that  it 
should  remain  a  mystery.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  confirmed  his  belief  and  that  man  might  find 
glory  in  this  faith.  “It  is  one  thing,”  he  said,  “to  apprehend,  and 
another  to  comprehend.  Reason  apprehends  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  that  Being  alone  can  comprehend  it.”30 
By  the  use  of  an  illustration  he  emphasized  his  belief  that  truth 
needed  only  to  be  realized,  not  explained  or  understood: 

26.  Ibid.,  pp.  144-145. 

27.  Literary  Remains,  p.  40.  In  this  passage  Coleridge  also  objected  to  calling  the 
reason  “super-rational”  and  said,  “I  should  think  it  more  correct  to  describe  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  faith  as  plusquam  rationalia  than  super-rational.” 

28.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  1 90  n. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  168.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Imagination,  very  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  reason  in  Coleridge’s  thinking,  and  the  Immediate,  see  “The  Coalescence  of 
Subject  and  Object,”  Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-71. 

30.  Literary  Remains,  p.  537. 
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In  the  Trinity  all  the  Hows?  may  and  should  be  answered  by  Look ! 
just  as  a  wise  tutor  would  do  in  stating  the  fact  of  a  double  or  treble 
motion,  as  of  a  ball  rolling  northward  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  sailing  south, 
while  the  earth  is  turning  from  west  to  east.  And  in  like  manner,  that 
is,  per  intuitum  intellectualem ,  must  all  the  mysteries  of  faith  be  con¬ 
templated;  they  are  intelligible  per  sey  not  discursively  and  per  analo- 
gtam.  For  the  truths  are  unique  and  may  have  shadows  and  types,  but 
no  analogies.31 

A  great  part  of  all  fallacious  reasoning,  Coleridge  believed, 
was  a  result  of  the  usurping  by  the  understanding,  which  had  its 
own  clearly  defined  nature  and  functions,  of  the  higher  nature 
and  functions  of  the  reason.  The  spirit  could  not  be  the  object  of 
the  sense.  “.  .  .  the  assumption  of  a  something  essentially  super- 
sensual,  which  is  nevertheless  the  object  of  sense,  that  is  not  super- 
sensual,”32  was  derived  from  a  contradiction  in  terms:  “Wherever 
the  forms  of  reasoning  appropriate  only  to  the  natural  world  are 
applied  to  spiritual  realities,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  more 
strictly  logical  the  reasoning  is  in  all  its  parts,  the  more  irrational 
it  is  as  a  whole.”33  Generalization,  a  process  by  which  the  under¬ 
standing  arrived  at  conclusions,  was  merely  a  substitute,  and 
“an  imperfect  one  to  boot,”  for  “the  power  of  intuitive,  that  is, 
immediate,  knowledge”:34 

In  vain  shall  we  seek  for  any  other  mode  of  meeting  the  broad  facts 
of  the  scientific  Epicurean,  or  the  requisitions  and  queries  of  the  all¬ 
analyzing  Pyrrhonist,  than  by  challenging  the  tribunal  to  which  they 
appeal,  as  incompetent  to  try  the  question.  In  order  to  nonsuit  the 
plaintiff,  we  must  remove  the  cause  from  the  faculty  that  judges  ac¬ 
cording  to  sense,  and  whose  judgements,  therefore,  are  valid  only  on 
objects  of  sense,  to  the  superior  courts  of  conscience  and  intuitive 
reason.30 

Coleridge  accordingly  differentiated  between  a  science ,  “a  chain  of 
truths  which  are  either  absolutely  certain,  or  necessarily  true  for 
the  human  mind,  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself”  (related  ideas,  the  product  of  the  reason);  and  a  scheme , 
“a  connected  series  of  conclusions  grounded  upon  empirical  data” 
(the  product  of  the  understanding).36 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  402.  32.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  156-157. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  265.  34.  Ibid.,  p.  278  n. 

35.  Ibid.,  pp.  256-257.  36.  Ibid.,  pp.  290-291. 
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One  of  the  high  functions  of  the  reason  was  to  find  the  unity 
by  which  all  truths  are  related  and  bound  together.  Only  the 
reason  could  perform  this  function,  because  only  it  had  a  direct 
perception  of  the  one  Being  in  whom  all  was  united. 

It  is  the  office,  and  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  the  reason,  to  bring  a 
unity  into  all  our  conceptions  and  several  knowledges.  On  this  all 
system  depends;  and  without  this  we  could  reflect  connectedly  neither 
on  nature  nor  our  own  minds.  Now  this  is  possible  only  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  or  hypothesis  of  a  One  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  the 
universe,  and  which,  in  all  succession  and  through  all  changes,  is  the 
subject  neither  of  time  nor  change.  The  One  must  be  contemplated 
as  eternal  and  immutable.3' 

The  reason  thereby  is  differentiated  from  the  understanding,  which 
works  with  particulars  without  being  able  to  find  their  unity: 
“.  .  .  reason  is  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  considered  as  one;  and 
as  such  it  is  contra-distinguished  from  the  understanding,  which 
concerns  itself  exclusively  with  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  particulars  in  time  and  space.”38  The  method  of  the 
reason  was  synthetic.  Analysis,  therefore,  like  generalization,  was 
an  inferior  method  of  arriving  at  truth  which  frequently  led  to 
sectarianism:  “It  is  a  dull  and  obtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in 
order  to  distinguish;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in 
order  to  divide.  In  the  former,  we  may  contemplate  the  source  of 
superstition  and  idolatry;  in  the  latter,  of  schism,  heresy,  and 
seditious  and  sectarian  spirit.”39  The  “one  thing  fixed  and  con¬ 
stant,  the  guiding  star”  of  Coleridge’s  philosophy,  according  to 
Professor  Muirhead,  was  his  conviction  of  “the  necessity  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  world  from  which  it  could  be  grasped  as  the 

37.  Ibid.,  pp.  210-21  I. 

38.  Statesman's  Manual,  p.  456.  Coleridge  also  called  the  understanding  “the 
faculty  which,  generalizing  particular  experiences,  judges  of  the  future  by  analogy  to 
the  past”  ( Literary  Remains,  p.  82). 

39.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  129.  .  .  the  main  arguments  of  the  atheists,  materialists, 

deniers  of  our  Lord’s  divinity  and  the  like,  all  rest  on  the  asserting  of  division  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  distinction”  ( Literary  Remains ,  p.  43)*  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  Coleridge  did  not  forbid  analysis  altogether,  but  that  he  advocated  a  method 
of  thinking  which  would  always  require  synthesis  to  follow  analysis.  “In  order  to 
obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually  separate  its  distinguishable 
parts;  and  this  is  the  technical  process  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must 
then  restore  them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity,  in  which  they  actually  co-exist;  and 
this  is  the  result  of  philosophy”  (Biograpbia  Literaria,  II,  8). 
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manifestation  of  a  single  principle,  and  therefore  as  a  unity.”40 
By  giving  the  power  of  unifying  to  both  the  reason  and  the  imag¬ 
ination,41  Coleridge  was  able  to  refer  to  the  principle  of  unity 
regardless  of  whether  he  was  working  with  philosophy,  with  re¬ 
ligion,  or  with  literature  and  art.  His  belief  that  the  reason,  being 
both  highest  truth  and  man’s  knowledge  of  highest  truth,  was  the 
power  through  which  unity  was  achieved,  was  the  germ  from  which 
all  the  efforts  at  philosophic,  religious,  and  social  reconciliation  by 
his  disciples  have  sprung. 

But  if  the  reason  was  capable  of  finding  the  unity  underneath 
all  facts,  it  should  not  itself  be  out  of  harmony  with  any  of  the 
other  powers  comprising  man’s  nature.  Coleridge  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  showing  just  how  the  reason  is  related  to  these 
powers.  He  stated,  first  of  all,  that  the  reason  was  “not  a  faculty, 
but  a  light.”42  It  never  functioned  except  in  connection  with 
man’s  other  powers: 

When  I  make  a  three-fold  division  in  human  nature,  I  am  fully 
aware,  that  it  is  a  distinction,  not  a  division,  and  that  in  every  act  of 
mind  the  man  unites  the  properties  of  sense,  understanding,  and 

49 

reason. 

.  .  .  reason  never  acts  by  itself,  but  must  clothe  itself  in  the  substance 
of  individual  understanding  and  specific  inclination,  in  order  to  become 
a  reality  and  an  object  of  consciousness  and  experience.44 

The  separate  faculties  were  not  detached:  reason,  or  the  highest 
truth,  required  the  whole  man  for  its  realization  and  affirmation. 

40.  Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  60. 

4J.  Shawcross  says  that  both  Coleridge  and  Schelling  taught  that  to  unify  and  so  to 
create  was  the  characteristic  function  of  the  imagination  (Introduction  to  Biographia 
Lileraria,  I,  lxiii).  Storr  asks  how  Coleridge  related  the  reason  to  the  imagination. 
“Coleridge  does  not  identify  them.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  he  had  set  out 
to  construct  a  formal  system  of  philosophy,  he  would  have  treated  them  as  springing 
from  the  same  root,  as  being  distinguishable  functions  of  one  undivided  personality” 
(op.  cit.,  p.  328  n.).  For  a  penetrating  analysis  and,  to  a  great  extent,  verification  in 
the  light  of  modern  psychology  and  criticism  of  Coleridge’s  conception  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  see  Richards’s  Coleridge  on  Imagination.  The  imagination,  as  Richards  analyzes 
it,  is  like  the  reason  in  that  it  has  the  power  both  of  perceiving  the  reality  which  is 
beyond  the  senses  and  of  identifying  itself  with  that  reality,  in  that  it  brings  unity  into 
man’s  mind  and  soul  and  functions  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  man  rather  than  as  a 
separate  faculty,  and  in  that  only  by  seeking  inward  can  man  utilize  its  power.  See  also 
Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  460-461. 

42.  Literary  Remains,  p.  1 8 1 . 

43.  Friend,  p.  164  n. 


44.  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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Ideas  (the  substance  of  reason)  were  “Those  truths  namely  (sup¬ 
posing  such  to  exist)  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  which 
require  the  whole  man,  the  free  will,  no  less  than  the  intellect,  and 
which  are  not  therefore  merely  speculative,  nor  yet  merely  prac¬ 
tical,  but  both  in  one.”45  How  the  reason  involved  and  illumi¬ 
nated  the  will  and  the  understanding  Coleridge  attempted  to 
explain  in  detail: 

.  .  .  we  may  in  a  sound  and  good  sense  say  that  the  reason  is  the  ray, 
the  projected  disk  or  image,  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  an  echo 
from  the  Eternal  Word — the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world;  and  that  when  the  will  placeth  itself  in  a  right  line 
with  the  reason,  there  ariseth  the  spirit  through  which  the  will  of  God 
floweth  into  and  actuates  the  will  of  man,  so  that  it  willeth  the  things 
of  God,  and  the  understanding  is  enlivened,  and  thenceforward  useth 
the  materials  supplied  to  it  by  the  senses  symbolically;  that  is,  with  an 
insight  into  the  true  substance  thereof.46 

Thus  the  reason,  when  accepted  by  the  free  will  of  man,  became 
the  spirit ,  the  power  by  which  the  whole  man  was  regenerated  and 
by  which  the  understanding  was  filled  with  light.  Coleridge  de¬ 
fined  the  spirit  as  “the  reason  in  the  process  of  its  identification  with 
the  will.”47  In  uniting  with  the  will  and  becoming  the  spirit,  the 

45.  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  pp.  ioo-toi.  Shawcross  writes:  “It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  realize,  first,  that  Coleridge  did  not  believe  in  any  such  de¬ 
tached  activity  of  the  various  faculties,  as  a  physiological  or  psychological  fact.  Secondly, 
that  although  he  could  conceive  of  the  mind  as  limiting  itself,  by  its  own  free  act,  to  a 
partial  aspect  of  reality  and  to  a  partial  self-activity,  he  saw  that  such  an  act,  where 
it  was  not  consciously  recognized  as  an  act  of  limitation,  might  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
error.  .  .  .  And  the  distinction  of  reason  and  understanding,  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
is  not  the  distinction  of  more  or  less  perfect  instruments  of  knowledge,  existing  in 
mysterious  detachment  from  one  another,  but  of  a  more  or  less  complete  activity  of 
the  self  by  which  these  faculties  are  informed.  This  activity  is  reason  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  ‘the  integral  spirit  of  the  regenerated  man.’  Without  its  presence 
reason  itself  becomes  understanding,  and  imagination  degenerates  into  fancy,  ‘whose 
objects  are  essentially  fixed  and  dead’  ”  (Introduction  to  Biographia  Literaria,  I, 
lxxxvi-ii).  Interpreting  the  reason  as  “the  entire  operation  of  the  mind”  and  the 
understanding  as  “theory,”  Richards  (op.  cit.,  pp.  138-140)  makes  an  analysis  and 
defense  of  Coleridge’s  distinction.  Note  further  that  to  bring  the  whole  soul  of  man 
into  activity,  Coleridge  taught,  was  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  poetry.  See 
ibid.,  p.  228  and  passim.  For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  fact  that  Coleridge  did 
not  think  of  the  reason  and  the  understanding  as  isolated  and  irreconcilable  faculties, 
but  rather  as  powers  which  should  function  harmoniously,  see  J.  H.  Muirhead,  “Meta¬ 
physician  or  Mystic?”  Coleridge :  Studies  by  Several  Hands,  pp.  179  ff. 

46.  Literary  Remains,  p.  272. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  367.  “And  what  is  the  Reason? — The  spirit  in  its  presence  to  the 
understanding  abstractedly  from  its  presence  to  the  will, — nay,  in  many,  during  the 
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reason  manifested  an  aspect  which  was  practical,  for  it  directed 
man  to  act  only  as  he  was  motivated  by  ultimate  ends:  “Now  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  or  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  is  the  intelligent 
will:  or  (to  speak  less  abstractly)  it  is  the  capability,  with  which 
the  Father  of  Spirits  hath  endowed  man  of  being  determined  to 
action  by  ultimate  ends,  which  the  reason  alone  can  present.”48 
Coleridge’s  effort  to  make  reason  the  only  safe  guide  in  conduct 
helps  to  explain  why  his  disciples  were  indignant  when  his  philos¬ 
ophy  was  called  “moonshine”  and  why  they  insisted  that  his 
philosophy  was  highly  practical. 

But  the  practical  reason,  defined  as  “the  determinant  of  the 
ultimate  end,”  must  be  distinguished  from  the  understanding,  “the 
faculty  of  means  to  proximate  or  medial  ends.”49  The  under¬ 
standing,  therefore,  though  highly  useful  within  its  limitations, 
could  never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  reason  in  the  forming 
of  moral  judgments. 

The  reason,  however,  could  work  in  harmony  with  the  under¬ 
standing,  just  as  it  could  work  in  harmony  with  the  will.  It 
could  not  even  exist  or  manifest  itself  without  the  understanding, 
which  Coleridge  said  he  followed  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Hobbes  in 
calling  “the  discursive  faculty.”  The  understanding  could  exist 
without  the  reason,  but  then  it  existed  in  a  state  of  darkness.  Only 
when  the  reason  shone  upon  it,  did  it  become  enlightened.  Cole¬ 
ridge  explained  the  relationship  in  detail.  The  understanding  was 
“in  all  respects  a  medial  and  mediate  faculty,”  and  therefore  had 
“two  extremities  or  poles,  the  sensual  .  .  .  and  the  intellectual 
pole,  or  the  hemisphere  (as  it  were)  turned  towards  the  reason.” 
The  reason  “shines  down  into  the  understanding,  which  recognizes 
the  light,  .  .  .  which  it  can  only  comprehend  or  describe  to  itself 
by  attributes  opposite  to  its  own  essential  properties  ...  it  distin¬ 
guishes  the  formal  light  ( lumen )  (not  the  substantial  light,  lux) 
of  reason  by  the  attributes  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal;  and 
by  irradiation  of  this  lumen  or  shine  the  understanding  becomes  a 


negation  of  the  latter.  The  spirit  present  to  man,  hut  not  appropriated  by  him,  is  the 
reason  of  man; — the  reason  in  the  process  of  its  identification  with  the  will  is  the 
spirit”  (ibid.). 

48.  Church  and  State,  p.  103. 

49.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  268.  See  also  Church  and  Slate,  p.  62. 
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conclusive  or  logical  faculty.”50  The  enlightened  understanding, 
Coleridge  said,  Shakespeare  gave  as  “the  contra-distinguishing 
character  of  man,  under  the  name  ‘discourse  of  reason.’  ”51 

One  should  never  forget,  however,  that  the  reason  was  the 
superior  power.  Coleridge  rebuked  Jeremy  Taylor  for  sometimes 
forgetting  this.  “Now,  as  the  ears  to  the  understanding,  so  is  the 
understanding  to  the  spirit.  This  Plato  knew  5  and  art  thou  a 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  it  not?”52  He  contrasted  “notions” 
and  “conceptions,”  the  worthless  products  of  the  unenlightened 
understanding,  with  “ideas,”  the  radiant,  living  truths  of  the 
reason.  Without  the  reason  the  understanding  was  “unenlivened 
and  stagnant,”  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.” 
Its  products  were  “notional  phantoms,  the  mere  refractions  from 
unseen  and  distant  truths”  through  its  own  “distorting  medium.”53 
Coleridge  complained  that  Fichte  overbuilt  his  fundamental  idea 
with  “a  heavy  mass  of  mere  notions ,  and  psychological  acts  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  reflection.”54  He  exclaimed:  “As  a  vital  power  compared 
with  the  mechanic;  as  a  father  compared  with  a  moulder  in  wax 
or  clay,  such  is  the  power  of  ideas  compared  with  the  influence  of 
conceptions  and  notions.”50 

50.  Literary  Remains,  p.  286. 

51.  Friend,  p.  145. 

“O  God!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 

Would  have  mourn’d  longer.” 

(Hamlet,  I,  ii,  1 50-151) 

“Or  is  your  blood 

So  madly  hot  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 

Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 

Can  qualify  the  same?” 

( Troilus  and  Cressida,  II,  ii,  115-118). 

52.  Literary  Remains,  pp.  198-199. 

53.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  168.  54.  Ibid.,  I,  101. 

55.  Literary  Remains,  p.  38.  Coleridge  took  great  pains  to  work  out  definitions  of 
the  terms  which  he  habitually  employed.  A  sensation  was  “a  conscious  Presentation” 
referring  exclusively  to  the  subject  as  “a  modification  of  his  own  state  of  being.”  A 
perception  was  “the  same  if  it  refers  to  an  Object.”  An  intuition  was  “a  Perception, 
immediate  and  individual.”  A  conception  was  “the  same,  mediate,  and  by  means  of  a 
character  or  mark  common  to  several  things.”  A  fact  or  cognition  was  “a  Concep¬ 
tion,  extrinsic  and  sensuous.”  A  notion  was  “the  same,  purely  mental  and  abstracted 
from  the  forms  of  the  understanding  itself.”  An  idea  was  “an  educt  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  actuated  by  the  pure  reason,  to  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  an  adequate  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  world  of  the  senses”  ( Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  484).  “Notions,  the 
depthless  abstractions  of  fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadows  of  sailing  vapors,  the  colorless 
repetitions  of  rainbows,  have  affected  their  utmost  when  they  have  added  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  our  knowledge.  For  this  very  cause  they  are  of  themselves  adverse  to 
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Like  Kant,  Coleridge  distinguished  between  two  aspects  of 
the  reason.56  These  were  the  speculative  or  theoretical  reason  and 
the  practical  reason.  The  one  was  reason  related  to  abstract  truth} 
the  other  was  reason  related  to  moral  truth  and  the  will  of  man: 

Contemplated  distinctively  in  reference  to  formal  (or  abstract)  truth, 
it  is  the  Speculative  Reason;  but  in  reference  to  actual  (or  moral) 
truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas  and  the  light  of  the  conscience,  we  name 
it  the  Practical  Reason.  Whenever  by  self-subjection  to  this  universal 
light,  the  will  of  the  individual,  the  particular  will,  has  become  a  will 
of  reason,  the  man  is  regenerate:  and  reason  is  then  the  spirit  of  the 
regenerated  man,  whereby  the  person  is  capable  of  a  quickening  inter¬ 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit.57 

The  speculative  reason  he  defined  as  “vis  theoretica  et  scientifica, 
or  the  power  by  which  we  produce  or  aim  to  produce  unity,  neces¬ 
sity,  and  universality  in  all  our  knowledge  by  means  of  principles 
a  priori.”58  He  did  not  ignore  the  speculative  reason;  neither  did 
he  refuse  to  indulge  in  its  use  in  his  own  searchings.  But  he 
placed  primary  emphasis  on  the  reality  and  value  of  the  practical 
reason,  of  reason  serving  as  a  guide  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
whole  man:  “But  if  not  the  abstract  or  speculative  reason,  and  yet 
a  reason  there  must  be  in  order  to  have  a  rational  belief — then  it 

lofty  emotion,  and  it  requires  the  influence  of  a  light  and  warmth,  not  their  own,  to 
make  them  crystallize  into  a  semblance  of  growth.  But  every  principle  is  actualized 
hy  an  idea;  and  every  idea  is  living,  productive,  partaketh  of  infinity,  and  (as  Bacon 
has  sublimely  observed)  containeth  an  endless  power  of  semination.  Hence  it  is,  that 
science,  which  consists  wholly  in  ideas  and  principles,  is  power.  .  .  .  Hence  too  it  is, 
that  notions,  linked  arguments,  reference  to  particular  facts  and  calculations  of  prudence, 
influence  only  the  comparatively  few,  the  men  of  leisurely  minds  who  have  been  trained 
up  to  them:  and  even  these  few  they  influence  but  faintly”  (ibid.,  pp.  433-434.).  “.  .  .  a 

conception  consists  in  a  conscious  act  of  the  understanding,  bringing  any  given  object 
or  impression  into  the  same  class  with  any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions  hy 
means  of  some  character  or  characters  common  to  them  all.  .  .  .  That  which,  con¬ 
templated  objectively  (that  is,  existing  externally  to  the  mind),  we  call  a  law;  the 
same  contemplated  subjectively  (that  is,  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an  idea. 
Hence  Plato  often  names  ideas  laws;  and  Lord  Bacon,  the  British  Plato,  describes  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe  as  the  ideas  in  nature”  (Church  and  State,  p.  31).  Cole¬ 
ridge  also  contrasts  “cold  notions — lifeless  technical  rules” — with  “living  and  life-pro¬ 
ducing  ideas,  which  shall  contain  their  own  evidence,  the  certainty  that  they  are  es¬ 
sentially  one  with  the  germinal  causes  in  nature”  (Biographia  Literaria,  II,  258). 

56.  Wellek  (op.  cit.,  p.  105)  says:  “.  .  .  there  are  two  reasons  according  to  Cole¬ 
ridge — one  of  which  is  actually  identical  with  Kant’s  theoretical  Reason  and  another 
which  takes  the  name  Reason  from  Kant,  but  is  substantially  the  ‘intellectual  intui¬ 
tion’  of  all  Platonists  and  of  Schelling.” 

57.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  241-242. 


58.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  193. 
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must  be  the  practical  reason  of  man,  comprehending  the  will,  the 
conscience,  the  moral  being  with  its  inseparable  interests  and  af¬ 
fections — that  reason,  namely,  which  is  the  organ  of  wisdom,  and, 
as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the  source  of  living  and  actual  truths.”59 
Considered  in  both  its  aspects,  the  reason  was  to  Coleridge  a  power 
by  which  man  was  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
highest  truth,  and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  that  truth  to  bear  on 
the  functioning  of  all  his  faculties  so  as  to  assure  a  state  of  harmony 
and  health.  Coleridge’s  emphasis  on  the  practical  reason  was 
prophetic  of  the  emphasis  on  work  and  conduct  in  Dr.  Arnold, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Maurice,  and  of  the  effort  which  the  Broad 
Church  movement  made  to  demonstrate  that  no  truth  was  too  high 
or  inaccessible  to  be  brought  down  to  earth  and  applied  every  day 
in  the  actual  business  of  living. 

The  Nature  of  Evidence 

Without  entirely  rejecting  other  conceptions  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  evidence,  Coleridge  declared  that  “truth  is  its  own  light  and 
evidence,  discovering  at  once  itself  and  falsehood”1  and  that  the 
surest  test  for  it  was  whether  or  not  it  met  a  natural  craving  in 
man  and  satisfied  his  essential  needs.  The  chief  evidence  of  truth 
was  whether  it  worked  in  man’s  whole  being  and  life,  not  whether 

59.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  215.  Wellek  objects  that  “Reason  under  Coleridge's 
hands  returned  to  its  old  meaning  of  intellectual  intuition,  the  limits  between  practical 
and  theoretical  reason  are  erased  thereby  and  the  whole  flood  of  traditional  meta¬ 
physics  can  again  celebrate  its  triumphant  entry”  (op.  cit.,  p.  108).  But  Coleridge  was 
just  as  discriminating  in  what  he  accepted  from  past  divines,  including  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  as  he  was  in  what  he  accepted  from  Kant,  as  his  Literary  Remains  and  Aids 
give  abundant  evidence.  It  was,  however,  one  of  his  merits  as  a  philosopher  that  he 
attempted  to  indicate  how  the  traditional  and  the  progressive  might  be  reconciled  without 
a  denial  of  the  inflexible  nature  of  truth.  Storr  distinguishes  thus  between  Coleridge 
and  Kant:  “For  Kant  the  Ideas  of  the  Reason,  God,  Freedom,  Immortality,  were  merely 
regulative  ideas.  They  could  never,  that  is,  be  the  objects  of  knowledge;  could  never 
form  a  part  of  a  system  of  rationalised  experience.  We  were  compelled  by  our  moral 
constitution  to  postulate  their  existence,  but  we  could  never  prove  that  they  were  or 
were  not.  They  floated  above  us  as  a  beautiful  vision  which  we  could  never  specu¬ 
latively  grasp.  But  for  Coleridge  they  were  real,  and  we  could  grasp  them.  Reason 
.  .  .  was  the  instrument  of  apprehension.  Spiritual  experience  could  be  reasonably 
referred  to  an  objective  basis  upon  which  it  reposed.  It  was  just  in  the  realm  of  our 
common  moral  and  religious  experience  that  we  came  into  living  contact  with  the 
supersensible  realities  of  the  spiritual  world”  (op.  cit.,  p.  325). 

I.  Biographia  Literaria,  II,  64.  Reason,  Coleridge  said,  “affirms  truths  which  no 
sense  could  perceive,  nor  experiment  verify,  nor  experience  confirm”  (Aids  to  Reflection, 
p.  232).  He  said  that  “the  true  criteria  of  reality”  were  “permanence,  power,  will 
manifested  in  act,  and  truth  operating  as  life”  (ibid.,  p.  363). 
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it  satisfied  his  logical  faculty.  The  understanding  was  as  incapable 
of  judging  evidence  as  it  was  of  finding  truth. 

He  said  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  Plato  and  Bacon  when 
he  denounced  the  “arrogance  which  leads  Man  to  take  the  forms 
and  mechanism  of  his  own  reflective  faculty  as  the  measure  of 
Nature  and  of  the  Deity”  5  “.  .  .  according  to  Plato,  as  well  as 
Bacon,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  any  fruitful  and  secure  Method , 
so  long  as  forms,  merely  subjective,  are  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be 
the  moulds  of  objective  Truth,  the  seals  and  impresses  of  Nature.”" 
Weary  of  timeworn  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  addressed 
primarily  to  the  intellect,  Coleridge  insisted  that  the  way  to  make 
truth  convincing  was  to  show  that  it  met  a  fundamental  need  in 
man’s  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  William 
Paley  and  the  use  of  his  writings  as  textbooks  in  the  universities: 

Hence,  I  more  than  fear  the  prevailing  taste  for  books  of  natural  the- 
ology,  physico-theology,  demonstrations  of  God  from  Nature,  and  the 
like.  Evidences  of  Christianity!  I  am  weary  of  the  word.  Make  a 
man  feel  the  want  of  it;  rouse  him,  if  you  can,  to  the  self-knowledge 
of  his  need  of  it;  and  you  may  safely  trust  to  its  own  evidence, — re¬ 
membering  only  the  express  declaration  of  Christ  himself:  No  man 
cometh  to  me ,  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him? 

Since  spiritual  truths  did  not  originate  in  “the  intellective  faculty 
of  man,”  they  were  not  addressed  primarily  to  that  faculty;  but 
were  substantiated  by  their  correspondence  to  the  “wants,  cravings, 
and  interests  of  the  moral  being,  for  which  they  were  given,  and 
without  which  they  would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning, — vox  et 
praeterea  nihil.  ...  For  some  of  the  faithful  these  truths  have,  I 
doubt  not,  an  evidence  of  reason;  but  for  the  whole  household  of 
faith  their  certainty  is  in  their  working.”4 

2.  Science  of  Method,  pp.  51-52. 

3.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  363.  Cf.  the  Confessions,  p.  605.  Coleridge  called  logic 
“the  rustling,  dry  leaves  of  the  reflex  faculty”  ( Literary  Remains,  p.  341).  Concerning 
his  attack  on  logic,  see  also  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  pp.  10-11;  and 
F.  J.  A.  Hort,  “Coleridge,”  Cambridge  Essays,  1856,  p.  325. 

4.  Literary  Remains,  pp.  366-367.  Coleridge  characteristically  wrote  in  one  letter: 
“And  this  I  believe,  not  because  I  understand  it;  but  because  I  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
suitable  to,  but  needful  for  my  nature,  and  because  I  find  it  clearly  revealed”  ( Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters,  I,  203).  See  also  the  Biographia  Literaria,  II,  215-216;  Aids  to  Re¬ 
flection,  pp.  210,  263;  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  479.  Storr  says  that  Whately  “criticized 
Coleridge  for  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  internal  evidence,  the  witness  of  the  heart, 
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As  long  as  the  understanding  did  not  assume  the  office  of 
sole  judge  of  evidence,  it  might,  however,  function  harmoniously 
with  the  reason  and  the  moral  being  in  testing  truth.  In  explain¬ 
ing  his  own  effort  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  Coleridge  indi¬ 
cated  how  the  co-operating  functions  of  his  mind  and  personality 
were  related  to  each  other: 

The  sciential  reason ,  whose  objects  are  purely  theoretical,  remains  neu¬ 
tral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance  are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine.  But  it  then  becomes  an  effective  ally  by  exposing  the 
false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability 
of  the  contrary  from  premises  equally  logical.  The  understanding 
mean  time  suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief. 
Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
almost  necessitate  it;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily  commands 
it.  The  arguments  that  at  all  apply  to  it  are  in  its  favor;  and  there  is 
nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity.  It  could  not  be  intellectually 
more  evident  without  becoming  morally  less  effective;  without  counter¬ 
acting  its  own  end  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism 
of  a  worthless  because  compulsory  assent.  .  .  . 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions.  First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the 
irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments  which  would 
equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had  allowed  to  be  real. 
Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from  the  admission  of  a  self-com¬ 
prehending  and  creative  spirit  may  be  legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  any  further  mystery  concerning  the  divine  nature.* * 5 

Coleridge  established  a  universal  basis  for  his  test  of  truth  by 
insisting  that  the  satisfaction  of  only  those  needs  which  arose  from 
the  nature  of  every  man  constituted  evidence.  Although  he  did 
not  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment,  he  believed  that  there 
were  limits  to  its  use: 


and  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  evidence  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

age”  {op.  cit.,  p.  98;  cf.  also  p.  133). 

5.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  133-136.  “In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  con¬ 
viction,  the  mind  determines,  first  intuitively  on  its  logical  possibility;  secondly,  dis¬ 
cursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well  as  on  its  correspondence 
to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature;  and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and 
indirect  evidences”  {Statesman's  Manual,  p.  479)' 
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...  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  exercise  or  deny  the  right  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment.  I  condemn  only  the  pretended  right  of  every 
individual,  competent  and  incompetent,  to  interpret  Scripture  in  a  sense 
of  his  own,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  originals  or  of  the  languages,  the  history,  customs,  opinions 
and  controversies  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written; 
and  where  the  interpreter  judges  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  un¬ 
interrupted  tradition,  the  unanimous  consent  of  Fathers  and  Councils, 
and  the  universal  faith  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  the  attempt 
to  form  a  judgment,  which  is  here  called  in  question;  but  the  grounds, 
or  rather  the  no-grounds  on  which  the  judgment  is  formed  and  relied 
on.6 

Mere  individual  desires  and  opinions  certainly  did  not  provide 
adequate  tests  of  truth.  Coleridge  was  very  positive  in  stating 
this  belief:  “For  catholicity  is  the  distinctive  mark,  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non ,  of  a  spiritual  teaching;  and  if  men  that  dream  with 
their  eyes  open  mistake  for  this  the  very  contrary,  that  is,  their 
own  particular  fancies,  or  perhaps  sensations,  who  can  help  it?”7 
Any  doctrine  generally  accepted  by  many  nations  in  many  ages 
was  likely  to  be  founded  “either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
necessities  of  human  nature.”8  Private  judgment,  therefore, 
should  be  exercised  only  in  so  far  as  it  took  into  consideration  the 
judgment  of  the  church  and  the  teachings  of  history’  and  tradition.9 
In  attempting  to  make  the  tests  of  truth  universal,  Coleridge  sig¬ 
nificantly  sought  a  reconciliation  between  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  which  Protestantism  had  considered  indispensable  and  had 
often  exercised  to  the  point  of  becoming  unsocial  and  sectarian, 
with  Catholic  sociability  and  love  and  respect  for  the  truth  handed 
down  by  the  institutions  and  traditions  of  the  past. 

Although  Coleridge  believed  that  the  evidence  of  truth  existed 
in  abundance,  he  felt  that  if  men  were  to  achieve  certainty  one 
other  thing  was  needed.  This  one  thing  was  faith,  and  faith  in¬ 
volved  an  act  of  will: 

In  the  New  Testament  I  have  observed  that  wherever  the  Father  is 
spoken  of,  not  as  inclusive  of  the  World  and  the  Spirit,  or  as  synonymous 
with  the  Godhead  but  distinctively ,  the  Will,  as  the  Source  of  Being 


6.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  294-29;  n. 
8.  Friend,  pp.  392-393. 


7.  Literary  Remains,  p.  238. 

9.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  294-295. 
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itself  (Causa  Sui)  is  meant — And  not  a  week  passes,  in  which  some 
incident  or  other  does  not  recall  to  my  mind  our  Saviour’s  words — No 
man  cometh  to  me  unless  the  Father  leadeth  him.10 

In  vain  the  informing  Reason,  in  vain  the  inspiring  Life,  the  fe¬ 
cundating  Love — if  there  be  not  that  germ  in  the  Will,  which  is  the 
Individual  in  his  essential  individuality,  which  is  deeper  than  all  under¬ 
standing — and  till  it  have  been  stirred  and  actualized  by  that  ineffable 
Will ,  which  is  the  mysterious  Ground  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
O  what  affecting  lessons  does  not  a  School-master’s  experience  afford, 
for  the  right  appreciation  of  all  that  can  be  given  from  without,  of  all 
that  man  can  do  for  man!11 

Thus  Coleridge  made  a  place  for  the  doctrine  of  the  free  will,  of 
the  will  subject  only  to  the  “ineffable  Will”  of  God,  beside  his 
belief  that  the  best  evidence  of  truth  lay  in  its  power  to  work  in 
man.  The  practical  conclusion  was,  consequently,  that  truth  would 
prove  itself  in  a  man’s  life  if  he  would  permit  it  to  do  so. 

10.  Cf.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  363. 

11.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  387.  “All  speculative  disquisition  must  begin  with 
postulates,  which  the  conscience  alone  can  at  once  authorize  and  substantiate”  ( Friend , 
p.  471). 


CHAPTER  II 


COLERIDGE’S  CONSERVATISM  AND  LIBERALISM 


Coleridge’s  reputation  as  a  philosopher  of  decidedly  conservative 
tendencies  owed  something  to  Hazlitt’s  remarks  but  became  rather 
extensive  upon  the  publication  in  the  London  and  W  estminster 
Review  of  two  articles  by  John  Stuart  Mill:  “Bentham”  (August, 
1838)  and  “Coleridge”  (March,  1840).1  In  these  articles  Mill 
drew  an  extended  contrast  between  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher 
primarily  interested  in  finding  the  truth  underneath  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  past,  and  Bentham  as  a  philosopher  primarily  interested 
in  the  truth  which  broke  with  the  past.  In  more  than  one  sense, 
undoubtedly,  Coleridge  manifested  a  conservative  tendency.  But 
his  thought  should  never  be  considered  conservative  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  sense,  indicating  that  he  reverenced  tradition  and  history  to 
the  neglect  of  the  present  and  future.  For  he  respected  and  studied 
the  past  only  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  might  shed  on  the 
present  and  future. 

To  be  sure,  he  called  political  economy  a  “pretended  science” 
and  a  “Humbug.”  He  complained  that  after  attentively  reading 
Sir  James  Stewart,  Adam  Smith,  Mathews,  and  Ricardo  he  found 
“a  multitude  of  sophisms  but  not  a  single  just  and  important  re¬ 
sult  which  might  not  be  far  more  convincingly  deduced  from  the 
simplest  principles  of  morality  and  common  sense.”2  True  also, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Friend  was  “to  support  all  old  and 
venerable  truths;  and  by  them  to  support,  to  kindle,  to  project 
the  spirit.”3  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  region 
of  abstract  truth  Coleridge  actually  found  no  past  or  present, 
for  truth  was  to  him  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Therefore  nov¬ 
elty  in  questions  of  revealed  religion  was  to  him  no  merit.4 

1.  Reprinted  in  Dissertations  and,  Discussions  (London,  1859),  h  33°  ff-  and  393  ft. 

2.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  348-349.  3.  Friend,  p.  103. 

4.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  350.  Principal  John  Tulloch  wrote:  “.  .  .  no  one  knew 
better  than  Coleridge  himself  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  his  Platonic  realism.  It 
was  merely  a  restoration  of  the  old  religious  metaphysic  which  had  preceded  ‘the 
mechanic  systems,’  which  became  dominant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  .  .  .  But 
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He  regarded  history  as  a  record  of  events  the  study  of  which  was 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  penetrated  to  the  fixed  laws,  invisible 
and  timeless,  beneath  all  facts  and  governing  them.  One  object 
in  the  study  of  history  was  to  find  the  unity  which  bound  all  ages 
together:  “To  find  no  contradiction  in  the  union  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  to  contemplate  the  Ancient  of  days,  his  words  and  his  works, 
with  a  feeling  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  now  first  springing  forth 
at  his  fat — this  characterizes  the  minds  that  feel  the  riddle  of  the 
world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it.”* * 3 * 5  There  was  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mere  reading  of  history  and  the  science  of  history:  “The 
reading  of  histories  may  dispose  a  man  to  satire ;  but  the  science 
of  history,  history  studied  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  as  the  great 
drama  of  an  ever-unfolding  Providence,  has  a  very  different  effect. 
It  infuses  hope  and  reverential  thoughts  of  man  and  his  destina¬ 
tion.”6  The  only  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  day  must  be  sought  “in 
the  collation  of  the  present  with  the  past,  in  the  habit  of  thought¬ 
fully  assimilating  the  events  of  our  own  age  to  those  of  the  time 
before  us.”7  Coleridge  explained  in  some  detail  his  procedure  in 
following  this  method: 

On  every  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in  past  history  the  event, 
that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  and  pamphleteers.  Then 
fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  difference  from  those  of  likeness,  as  the 
balance  favored  the  former  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result 
would  be  the  same  or  different.  .  .  .  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowl- 


the  religious  teaching  of  Coleridge  came  upon  his  generation  as  a  new  breath,  not 

merely  or  mainly  because  he  revived  ancient  principles,  but  because  he  vitalized  anew 

their  application  to  Christianity,  so  as  to  transform  it  from  a  mere  creed,  or  collection 
of  articles,  into  a  living  mode  of  thought,  embracing  all  human  activity”  (Religious 

Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  pp.  H-12).  Coleridge  taught  that 
the  will,  like  truth  and  “the  life,”  was  timeless  and  pre-supposed  to  itself  “a  past 
always  present,  a  present  that  evermore  resolves  itself  into  a  past”  (Aids  to  Reflection, 
p.  293). 

5.  Friend,  p.  104,  and  verbatim  in  the  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  434-43;.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort  said  that  reading  Coleridge  helped  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a  political  radical 
(A.  F.  Hort,  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  I,  133). 

6.  Church  and  Stale,  p.  44.  Coleridge  found  history  useful,  not  only  to  reveal  the 
ways  of  Providence,  but  also  to  reveal  the  nature  of  man.  “Assuredly  the  great  use  of 
History  is  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Nature  of  Man.  This  end  is  best  answered  by  the 
most  faithful  portrait;  but  Biography  is  a  collection  of  portraits”  (Science  of  Method, 
p.  71).  Cf.  Carlyle  on  history  and  biography. 

7.  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  424-425.  Cf.  also  Church  and  State,  p.  47. 
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edge  of  history  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his 
judgement  concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  if  he 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  past,  together 
with  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philosophic  tact 
for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and  in  most  instances  therefore  for 
such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  history  has  excluded  from  the  volumes 
of  our  modern  compilers,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians.8 

History  should  not  be  read  for  the  mere  facts,  but  for  the  general 
principles  beneath  them,  “which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap 
of  a  tree  to  the  leaves.”9  Guided  by  “a  philosophic  tact  for  what 
is  truly  important  in  facts,”  the  real  student  of  history  often  took 
into  consideration  out-of-the-way  facts  which  a  reader  without  the 
genuine  historic  sense  would  ignore.  In  his  own  writings  Cole¬ 
ridge  delighted  to  quote  from  writers  and  refer  to  facts  which  he 
knew  were  not  generally  known. 

He  said  that  there  were  two  wrong  attitudes  toward  the  past. 
One  lay  in  admiring  the  excellence  of  what  remained  from  bygone 
times  so  much  that  “the  large  over-balance”  of  what  had  been 
swept  away  was  forgotten.  The  other  divided  time  merely  into 
past  and  present  and  weighed  these  in  the  balance  against  each 
other,  “not  considering  that  the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not 
more  than  a  period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and 
that  the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  periods,  per¬ 
haps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  our  own  country  has  been  distinguished.”10 

Although  Coleridge  thus  venerated  history  for  what  it  could 
teach  him  about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
he  did  not  idealize  the  past  and  look  back  to  a  Golden  Age  in 
which  the  human  race  had  most  nearly  achieved  perfection  and 
complete  bliss.  Instead  he  believed  that  mankind  was  gradually 
progressing.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  decried  civil¬ 
ization  and  who  declared  that  man  was  noblest  in  the  savage  state. 
To  do  so  was  to  defy  “the  oldest  and  most  authentic  records.”11 
It  was  the  nature  of  all  creatures,  not  only  man  but  also  the  lower 
animals,  “to  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.”12 
Progress  was  thus  a  law  of  life.  In  religion,  as  in  other  things, 

8.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  147-148. 

9.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  426. 

II.  Ibid.,  p.  155. 


10.  Friend,  pp.  360-361. 

12.  Aifls  to  Reflection,  pp.  180-181. 
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this  progress  was  essential.  “Every  state,”  Coleridge  said,  “and 
consequently  that  which  we  have  described  as  the  state  of  religious 
morality,  which  is  not  progressive,  is  dead  or  retrograde.”13  He 
believed  that  the  progress  of  all  living  creatures,  of  which  man 
had  proceeded  farthest,  was  towards  a  larger  freedom  of  the 
will.14  Although  there  could  not  be  any  progress  beyond  the 
Christian  faith,  “the  perfection  of  human  intelligence,”15  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  was  “described  as  a  tree,  so  described  by  Him  who 
brought  the  seed  from  Heaven  and  first  sowed  it”16:  “It  does  seem 
to  me  a  very  mean  and  false  view  of  Christianity  to  suppose  that 
even  the  Apostles  themselves  had  the  degree  of  clearness  and  en¬ 
largement  which  a  philosophic  Believer  of  the  present  day  may 
enjoy.  .  .  .  What  is  Christianity  at  any  one  period?  The  Ideal  of 
the  Human  Soul  at  that  period.”17  In  its  general  development, 
however,  the  human  race  did  not  move  along  without  interruption. 
Rather,  its  progress  was  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  river,  which, 
although  persistently  keeping  in  motion,  was  compelled  at  times 
to  turn  back  towards  its  source: 

The  progress  of  the  species  neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that  of  a  Roman 
road  in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to  that  of  a  river, 
which,  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and  larger  turnings,  is  frequently 
forced  back  towards  its  fountains  by  objects  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
eluded  or  overcome ;  yet  with  an  accompanying  impulse  that  will  insure 
its  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either  gaining  strength  every  hour,  or 
conquering  in  secret  some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  ef¬ 
fectually  to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  forward  uninter¬ 
rupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Roman  road  with  which  I  began 
the  comparison.18 

Liberalism  is,  as  everyone  realizes  who  has  noticed  the  mean¬ 
ings  which  have  been  attached  to  it  or  who  has  attempted  to  define 
it,  a  very  slippery  word.  Its  eel-like  characteristics  become  par- 

13.  Ibid.,  pp.  1 70-1 71. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  166-167.  IS-  Ibid.,  p.  1 1  3. 

16.  Church  and  Stale,  p.  115  n.  17.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  369. 

18.  Triend,  p.  362.  In  the  region  of  politics,  too,  Coleridge  considered  the  impulse 
toward  progress  a  necessary  force.  He  made  health  in  the  state  depend  upon  the 
existence  and  functioning  of  two  opposing  forces,  each  requiring  the  other.  The  one 
was  permanence,  arising  chiefly  from  the  owners  of  property;  the  other  was  pro¬ 
gressiveness,  arising  chiefly  from  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  distributive,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  classes.  See  Church  and  State,  pp.  38  n.,  39,  and  passim. 
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ticularly  obvious  when  it  departs  from  its  essential  business  of 
denoting  the  conditions  and  functions  of  a  free  mind  and  spirit  and 
becomes  associated  with  attitudes  toward  the  past,  present,  and 
future  which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  freedom.  When  the 
time  element  is  substituted  for  conditions  of  intellectual  freedom 
and  for  the  ability  to  evaluate  things  according  to  their  real  worth 
to  the  race  and  when  the  time  element  becomes  the  sole  test  of  the 
worth  of  things,  the  conservative  who  rejects  everything  except 
the  past,  the  “realist”  who  rejects  everything  except  the  present, 
and  the  progressive  who  rejects  everything  except  the  future,  all 
fall  far  short  of  being  liberals.  For  the  liberal  keeps  his  mind  free 
to  accept  or  reject  things  regardless  of  their  dates.  Hence  Cole¬ 
ridge  was,  in  spite  of  his  reverence  for  the  past,  a  genuine  liberal 
who  refused  to  let  his  mind  be  bound  by  conceptions  of  time.  In 
him  conservatism  and  liberalism  existed  side  by  side  and  functioned 
in  harmony.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  past,  but  he  did  not 
allow  this  interest  to  obstruct  his  efforts  to  discover  and  solve  the 
problems  of  the  present  and  future;  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  present  and  future,  but  he  did  not  allow  this  interest  to  cause 
him  to  ignore  what  the  past  might  teach  him. 

Apart  from  its  relation  to  time,  Coleridge’s  liberalism  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  many  aspects.  A  strong  love  of  freedom  pervades 
nearly  everything  that  he  wrote  and  said.  “An  unquenchable 
thirst  for  liberty,”  F.  J.  A.  Hort  wrote  of  him,  “is  the  one  un¬ 
changing  spring  of  his  whole  life,  always  guided  and  modulated 
but  never  checked  by  his  equal  reverence  for  law.”19  Since  he 
was  a  man  of  his  time,  many  of  his  opinions  were  colored  by  his 
thinking  about  the  French  Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  His 
romanticism  was  manifested,  not  only  in  his  fondness  for  the  super¬ 
natural  and  in  his  susceptibility  to  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
and  the  intuition,  but  also  in  an  earnest  love  of  liberty  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  youth,  suggests  the  zeal  of  his  contemporaries, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Jacobinism  he  learned  to  detest  as  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  genuine  liberty  because  he  abhorred  its  “passions,”  its 
“malignant  restlessness,”  “the  shallowness  and  empiricism  of  its 
principles,”  and  its  identity  with  the  mob  spirit.  Yet  his  intense 
desire  to  defend  freedom  he  carried  into  practically  every  region 

19.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  “Coleridge,”  Cambridge  Essays,  1856,  p.  313. 
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which  his  ever-seeking  mind  explored:  “If  there  were  a  man  in 
the  world,  to  whom  in  all  things  but  one  I  should  yield  myself 
inferior — and  thank  God!  there  is  no  lack  of  such  men — vet  in 
that  point  I  would  not  yield — viz.  in  my  hove  of  Truth  in  the 
Individual,  and  of  Liberty  in  the  community.”20 

Although  Coleridge  was  convinced  that  the  study  upon  which 
all  others  should  be  based  was  theology,  he  did  not  teach  that  all 
other  studies  should  be  excluded  or  ignored.  Instead,  he  toiled 
earnestly  to  enforce  his  belief  that  theological  and  metaphysical 
investigation,  no  matter  how  far  it  was  carried,  could  and  should 
be  reconciled  with  other  kinds  of  inquiry.  Just  as  he  believed  that 
he  could  learn  from  history,  he  believed  that  he  could  learn  from 
physical  science.  He  would  not  willingly  discard  any  tried  method 
of  investigation.  In  connection  with  the  seeming  conflict  between 
metaphysics  and  experimental  psychology,  he  insisted  that  one  line 
of  study  should  subordinate  another,  not  exclude  it:  “The  great 
maxim  of  legislation,  intellectual  or  political,  is  Subordinate ,  not 
Exclude.  Nature  in  her  ascent  leaves  nothing  behind,  but  at  each 
step  subordinates  and  glorifies: — mass,  crystal,  organ,  sensation, 
sentience,  reflection.”21  He  believed  that  too  much  trust  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  theories  of  physical  science,  that  it  tended  to 
be  mutable  and  shifting  rather  than  stable  and  permanent. 
Nature  itself  evolved  out  of  the  supernatural:  “Nature  is  a  line 
in  constant  and  continuous  evolution.  Its  beginning  is  lost  in  the 
supernatural:  and  for  our  understanding  therefore  it  must  appear 
as  a  continuous  line  without  beginning  or  end.”22  Since  the  funda¬ 
mental  premises  of  physical  science  could  be  discovered,  accord¬ 
ingly,  only  in  the  region  beyond  the  senses,  they  could  never  be 
supplied  by  the  understanding,  but  only  by  the  reason.23  Truly 
great  scientists,  like  Bacon,  used  both  the  reason  and  the  under¬ 
standing.  In  spite  of  the  imperfect  methods  and  wrong  conclu- 

20.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  239.  Coleridge’s  passion  for  freedom  was  involved  in 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  with  his  wife.  On  November  22,  1802,  he  wrote  to  her: 
“I  can  neither  retain  my  happiness  nor  my  faculties,  unless  I  move,  live  and  love  in 
perfect  freedom,  limited  only  by  my  own  purity  and  self-respect  and  by  my  incapability 
of  loving  any  person,  man  or  woman,  unless  at  the  same  time  I  honor  and  esteem  them” 
{ibid.,  I,  220).  I.  A.  Richards  says  that  Coleridge  gave  to  psychology  “a  new  charter 
of  liberties”  {Coleridge  on  Imagination,  pp.  61  ff.). 

21.  Literary  Remains,  p.  326.  22.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  272  n. 

23.  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  p.  31. 
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sions  of  many  scientists,  Coleridge  saw  no  reason  why  Christianity 
should  not  maintain  an  attitude  of  sympathy  towards  scientists: 
“.  .  .  the  mistakes  of  scientific  men  have  never  injured  Christianity, 
while  every  new  truth  discovered  by  them  has  either  added  to  its 
evidence,  or  prepared  the  mind  for  its  reception.”24  He  made 
friends  with  scientists  of  his  own  day  and  was  actively  interested 
even  in  their  laboratory  experiments.  He  welcomed  “the  increas¬ 
ingly  dynamic  spirit  of  the  physical  sciences  now  highest  in  public 
estimation”  and  rejoiced  in  their  tendency  to  demonstrate  that 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  senses  bore  “the  same  relation  and 
similar  proportion  to  the  intelligible  object”  as  the  paper,  ink,  etc., 
of  an  edition  of  Homer  bore  to  what  was  understood  by  the  words 
Iliad  and  Odyssey P  By  asserting  that  science,  no  less  than  the¬ 
ology,  rested  upon  invisible  truth,  Coleridge  not  only  prophesied 
future  developments  in  science,  but  also  suggested  a  way  in  which 
it  could  become  reconciled  with  religion. 

In  insisting  on  the  liberal  principle  that  the  mind  should  ap¬ 
proach  truth,  not  merely  through  one  or  two  favored  channels 
such  as  the  Bible  and  the  church,  but  through  all  the  means  at 
man’s  disposal,  that  the  truth-loving  mind  must  search  for  its 
object  in  many  different  directions,  along  many  different  avenues, 
and  through  the  study  of  many  different  subjects,  Coleridge  made 
a  place  for  general  scholarship,  for  the  learning  associated  with 
books.  He  believed  that  a  healthy  mind  must  ever  grow  in 
knowledge  of  all  sorts,  that  it  must  not  content  itself  with  some 
familiar  fraction  of  knowledge  or  with  a  faith  easily  satisfied.  He 
very  definitely  opposed  the  belief  that  religion  and  ignorance 
could  go  hand  in  hand.  Although  not  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
knowledge  by  itself  could  regenerate  a  man,  he  did  consider  it 
essential  to  effective  faith:  “If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavor 
not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make  the  ignorant  re¬ 
ligious:  religion  herself  through  her  sacred  oracles  answers  for 
me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre-supposes  knowledge  and  individual 
conviction.”26  He  defended  “book-mindedness”  against  those  who 
slandered  it  under  the  name  of  pedantry.27  He  said  that  although 

24.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  259.  25.  Ibid.,  p.  357. 

26.  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  448-449;  given  verbatim  in  the  Friend,  p.  99.  Cf.  also 
Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  pp.  8o,  107-108. 

27.  Friend,  p.  193. 
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English  writers  down  to  Jeremy  Taylor  had  quoted  too  much, 
those  of  his  own  age  had  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  did  not 
quote  enough.  They  had  failed  to  perceive  that  “it  is  the  beauty 
and  independent  worth  of  the  citations  far  more  than  their  ap¬ 
propriateness  which  have  made  Johnson’s  Dictionary  popular  even 
as  a  reading  book.”28  Without  allowing  his  faith  in  the  indwelling 
light  of  reason  as  a  source  of  truth  to  diminish,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  wise  man  profited  from  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of 
others : 

.  .  .  it  became  evident  that  the  man  who  depended  wholly  on  his  ex¬ 
perience,  was  poor  and  unprovided  for  the  contingencies  of  life,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  whose  memory  as  in  a  storehouse,  the  fruits  of 
many  men’s  experiences  were  preserved;  that  with  the  same  degree  of 
natural  understanding  or  mother  wit,  the  man  who  had  appropriated  to 
himself  the  judgments,  the  ends  proposed,  the  means  adopted,  the  re¬ 
sults  confirmatory  or  dissuasive,  of  all  those  who  from  tradition,  whether 
fixed  or  still  oral,  were  known  to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
given  office  or  exigence,  would  enter  on  such  an  office  better  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  would  meet  with  that  or  other 
equivalent  exigence  with  less  probability  of  being  taken  by  surprise,  than 
any  merely  self-taught  man  at  the  conclusion  of  his  career.29 

It  was  not  enough  to  Coleridge  that  the  truth-seeker  should  be 
free  to  search  for  truth  in  any  direction,  to  conduct  his  investigation 
in  any  field.  It  was  also  necessary  that  the  investigator’s  mind  be 
free  within  itself,  that  within  its  own  confines  it  operate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Otherwise  all  efforts  to  arrive  at  truth 
would  be  futile.  The  whole  mind,  not  merely  some  of  the  mental 
faculties  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  should  be  permitted  to  func¬ 
tion.  Within  the  mind  there  should  be  no  sealed  or  unused  com¬ 
partments.  The  mind  should  operate  in  the  full  light  without 
blind  sides.  Above  all  things,  the  mind  should  be  frank  and  honest 
with  itself:  it  must  not  reject  any  thought  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  ;  it  must  not  avoid  any  realities  because  they  assumed  the  form 
of  difficulties.  It  must  give  everything  that  entered  it  a  fair  test. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  57.  For  a  magnificent  account  of  the  extent  of  Coleridge’s  own  read¬ 
ing,  see  the  well-known  essay  on  Coleridge  in  Hazlitt’s  Spirit  of  the  Age.  For  a  study 
of  how  Coleridge’s  taste  for  reading  in  many  diverse  fields  served  his  imagination  in 
the  writing  of  poetry  and  provided  it  with  raw  materials,  see  J.  L.  Lowes,  The  Road 
to  Xanadu  (1927).  See  also  the  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  4. 

29.  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  pp.  107-108. 
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Being  free  within  itself,  it  did  not  fear  to  entertain  doubts,  even 
when  they  threatened  to  upset  faith  and  accepted  convictions:  “We 
are  not  only  not  forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts, 
so  it  be  done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desire  to  know 
the  truth;  but  we  are  repeatedly  commanded  so  to  do.”30  The 
free  mind,  likewise,  did  not  distress  itself  about  its  errors:  “For  as 
that  man  cannot  set  a  right  value  upon  health  who  has  never 
known  sickness,  nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been  through 
his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no  confirmed  and  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who  has  not  experienced  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  error.”31 

Just  as  the  individual  must  be  free  in  his  efforts  to  find  truth, 
he  must  be  free  in  his  efforts  to  communicate  what  he  finds.  Inter¬ 
course  between  mind  and  mind  must  be  free.  Coleridge  believed 
that  a  man  had  the  right,  not  only  to  inquire  after  truth,  wherever 
such  inquiry  might  lead  him,  but  also  to  assert  his  findings,  and 
to  be  listened  to.  Every  man  should  be  allowed  to  express  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it;  and  furthermore,  all  other  men  should  give  his 
opinion  careful  consideration  before  they  rejected  it.  In  efforts  to 
communicate  the  deeper  truths  of  the  spirit  it  was  particularly 
important  that  the  participating  minds  operate  under  a  condition  of 
freedom,  for  the  certainty  of  knowledge  became  intelligible  to  no 
man  “by  the  ministry  of  mere  words  from  without”  but  only  by 
a  consciousness  of  this  freedom  common  to  all  involved  in  the 
process: 

The  medium,  by  which  spirits  understand  each  other,  is  not  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air;  but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the 
common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocations 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where 
the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  (were 
it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  of  one  still  struggling  in  bondage)  all 
spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with 
himself.32 

To  enjoy  such  freedom  in  their  efforts  to  communicate  with  and 
understand  each  other,  men  should  judge,  not  the  person  who 

30.  Friend,  p.  257.  3*-  Ibid.,  p.  372. 

32.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  168.  Coleridge  also  wrote:  .  .  beside  the  language 

of  words,  there  is  a  language  of  spirits  (sermo  interior )  and  ...  the  former  is  only 
the  vehicle  of  the  latter”  {ibid.,  I,  191). 
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expresses  the  opinion,  but  the  opinion  being  expressed.  “Resist 
every  false  doctrine,  and  call  not  man  heretic.”33  Coleridge  was 
certain  that  it  was  not  our  business  “to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls 
of  our  fellows.”34 

He  insisted,  moreover,  that  the  man  who  put  truth  above  all 
other  things  would  take  pains  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the 
man  who  disagreed  with  him  on  any  subject.  “The  first  duty  of 
a  wise  advocate,”  he  said,  “is  to  convince  his  opponents,  that  he 
understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with  their  just  feel¬ 
ings.”35  In  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  past  disputes  he  said,  “I 
wished  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  the  opinions,  which  I 
deemed  it  of  importance  to  confute.”36  It  was  his  habit  to  try  to 
find  the  common  ground  upon  which  he  and  his  opponent  could 
stand  before  he  dealt  with  their  differences:  “Nay,  where  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  my  convictions  fundamentally  different,  it  has 
been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign 
the  ground  of  my  belief,  rather  than  the  belief  itself  5  and  not  to 
express  dissent,  till  I  could  establish  some  points  of  complete  sym¬ 
pathy,  some  grounds  common  to  both  sides,  from  which  to  com¬ 
mence  its  explanation.”3'  He  therefore  found  fault  with  Skelton 
for  not  trying  to  understand  the  skeptic’s  basis  of  thought. 

How  much  more  effectual  would  he  [Skelton]  have  found  it  to  have 
commenced  by  placing  himself  in  a  state  of  sympathy  with  the  supposed 
skeptic  or  unbeliever; — to  have  stated  to  him  his  own  feelings,  and  the 
real  ground  on  which  they  rested;  to  have  shown  himself  the  difference 
between  the  historical  facts  which  the  skeptic  takes  for  granted  and 
believes  spontaneously,  as  it  were, — and  those  which  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion;  and  this  brings  the  question  at  once  to  the  proof.38 

He  reproved  Hooker  for  the  same  failing,  and  pointed  out  that 
he  should  have  used  his  superior  mind  to  help  his  opponent  clarify 
his  position:  “For  in  a  good  man  it  is  an  abuse  of  his  intellectual 
superiority,  not  to  use  a  portion  of  it  in  stating  his  Christian  op¬ 
ponents’  cause,  his  brethren’s  (though  dissentient,  yet  still  breth¬ 
ren’s)  side  of  the  question,  not  as  they  had  stated  and  argued  it, 

33.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  238.  34.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

35.  Friend,  p.  197;  cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  207.  36.  Ibid.,  p.  173. 

37.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  37.  38.  Literary  Remains,  p.  441. 
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but  as  he  himself  with  his  higher  gifts  of  logic  and  foresight  could 
have  set  it  forth.”39 

In  view  of  Coleridge’s  insistence  on  liberty  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
anonymous  writers  in  the  reviews  of  his  time.  He  recognized  in 
anonymous  journalism  tendencies  which  threatened  the  success  of 
his  battle  for  free  inquiry  and  free  speech.  He  objected  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  often  used  its  shield  of  anonymity  as  protection  while  it 
dealt  in  personalities  rather  than  truth,  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
giving  publicity  to  favored  or  courted  names,40  or,  on  the  other, 
violating  the  principle  that  men  should  not  judge  men.  He  disliked 
its  partisan  exclusiveness  and  its  unwillingness  to  consider  opinions 
not  in  agreement  with  its  own.  He  said  that  the  writers  in  the 
reviews  refused  to  accept  an  honest  man’s  argument  because  they 
anticipated  and  disliked  his  opinion ;  that  they  failed  to  measure 
such  an  opinion  by  the  standards  of  truth;  and  that  such  writers 
could  lead  only  to  intellectual  anarchy,  because  they  had  no  uni¬ 
versal  standards  by  which  to  measure  opinions.  Their  unfairness 
to  others,  he  said,  arose  from  their  own  incapacity;  for  the  intol¬ 
erant  person  either  “is  not  master  of  the  grounds  upon  which  his 
own  faith  is  built”  and,  consequently,  “is  angry,  not  at  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  truth,  but  at  the  interruption  of  his  own  indolence  and 
intellectual  slumber”;  or  “has  no  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake” 
and  “no  reverence  for  the  divine  command  to  seek  earnestly  after 
it.”41  The  levity  of  manner  in  which  the  anonymous  critics  passed 
judgment  on  other  people  and  their  beliefs  sprang  from  affecta¬ 
tion,  malice,  and  ignorance.42  The  right  kind  of  criticism  Cole¬ 
ridge  defined  as  “the  free  infliction  of  censure  in  the  spirit  of 
love.”43 

Coleridge’s  liberalism  also  manifested  itself  in  his  constant  de- 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

40.  Friend,  pp.  192-193.  Cf.  also  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  103,  41 1. 

41.  Friend,  pp.  253-255.  42.  Ibid.,  p.  1 17. 

43.  Ibid.,  p.  1 16.  Coleridge  listed  the  following  qualifications  for  his  ideal  judge: 
moral  and  intellectual  competence;  knowledge  and  opinions  which,  in  the  main,  had 
been  acquired  experimentally,  and  practical  habits  which  guarded  against  too  strong  a 
tendency  towards  speculative  reasoning;  desire  for  principles  “more  secure  than  the 
shifting  rules  and  theories  generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical”;  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  his  subject,  based  on  hope;  and  a  tendency  to  be  more  prospective  than 
retrospective  (Dedication  to  the  Friend,  pp.  [xv]-xvi). 
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sire  to  make  his  philosophy  and  theology  not  mere  dry  doctrine, 
however  acceptable  and  convincing,  but  teachings  which  would 
find  their  life  in  their  power  to  defend  and  glorify  the  individual 
human  being  and  to  promote  at  the  same  time  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  race.  Man — his  privileges,  his  potentialities,  and  his  destiny 
— was  Coleridge’s  chief  concern.  Frequently  bringing  his  thought 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  his  day  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  Coleridge  exercised  a  humanitarian  liberalism  which  was 
vigorously  practical. 

Philosophy,  he  taught,  was  not  to  content  itself  with  flights  of 
speculation  having  nothing  to  do  with  man’s  practical  needs.  A 
true  philosophy  was  “the  power  of  contemplating  particulars  in 
the  unity  and  fontal  mirror  of  the  idea.”44  The  ideal  philosopher 
thus  brought  the  light  of  heaven  to  bear  upon  the  simplest  prob¬ 
lems  of  everyday  life.  It  was  the  “two-fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason.”45  Even  speculative  philosophy,  so  far  as  it 
succeeded  in  laying  hold  upon  ideas,  performed  a  practical  service 
for  mankind.  For  ideas  were  alive,  had  the  power  to  influence  the 
actions  of  men,  and  contained  the  germs  of  prophecy  as  to  the 
course  of  human  events.  More  than  once  Coleridge  quoted  with 
approval  Bacon’s  observation  that  “the  knowledge  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  principles  of  men  in  general  between  the  age  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  is  the  one  great  source  of  political  prophecy.”46  He  had 
complete  faith  in  the  power  of  ideas  to  reshape  the  world: 

Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  historic  facts,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  world  had  their  origin  in  the  closets  or  lonely  walks  of 
uninterested  theorists; — that  the  mighty  epochs  of  commerce,  that 
have  changed  the  face  of  empires;  nay,  the  most  important  of  those 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .  had  their  origin 
not  in  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  practical  insight  of  men  of 
business,  but  in  the  visions  of  recluse  genius.4' 

Yet,  in  treating  the  two  aspects  of  the  reason,  the  speculative  and 
the  practical,  Coleridge  was  chiefly  concerned  with  defining  the 

44.  Church  and  State,  p.  66.  45.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  182. 

46.  Statesman's  Manual,  p.  429  n.,  and  Friend,  p.  168. 

47.  Statesman’s  Manual,  pp.  427-428. 
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nature  and  indicating  the  uses  of  the  practical  reason.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  might  penetrate  as  deeply  as  he  pleased  into  the  region  of 
abstract  truth,  the  deeper  the  better,48  but  the  truth  thus  discovered 
was  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  became  related  to  the  appearances 
and  problems  of  the  world  around  him.  “That  only  which  unites 
the  speculative  and  the  practical,  subordinating  the  former  to  the 
latter,  can  be  rightfully  called  a  Philosophy.”49  Although  Cole¬ 
ridge  conceived  it  to  be  “the  office  of  philosophy  to  instruct  the 
understanding,  and  the  office  of  religion  to  convince  the  whole 
man,”50  he  tended  to  draw  philosophy  and  religion  together  into 
“a  total  and  undivided  philosophy”  and  thus  identify  the  science 
of  knowledge  with  the  science  of  living.51 

The  questions  of  religion  were  the  most  vital  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  of  all  questions.  Man’s  spiritual  needs  were  realities  which 
demanded  satisfaction  fully  as  much  as  his  other  needs:  “And 
surely  happiness,  duty,  faith,  truth,  and  final  blessedness,  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  deeper  and  clearer  interest  for  all  men,  than  circles  to  the 
geometrician,  or  the  characters  of  plants  to  the  botanists,  or  the 
affinities  and  combining  principle  of  the  elements  of  bodies  to  the 
chemist,  or  even  than  the  mechanism  (fearful  and  wonderful 
though  it  be!)  of  the  perishable  tabernacle  of  the  soul  can  be  to 
the  anatomist.”52  Religion  was  not  a  system  of  dogma  divorced 
from  life;  it  was  living  itself.  “Christianity  is  not  a  theory,  or  a 
speculation;  but  a  life; — not  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a 
living  process.”53  The  light  of  reason  illuminated  not  merely  the 
intellect,  but  the  whole  man.  It  was  the  guide  in  all  of  man’s 
functions.  Thus,  “.  .  .  religion  and  morals  cannot  be  disjoined 
without  the  destruction  of  both,”54  for  in  religion  “all  is  practical, 
all  appealing  to  the  will.”55  Being  concerned  with  the  whole  man, 
religion  was  not  exclusively  a  matter  of  the  emotions  any  more 

48.  Aids  to  Reflection ,  p.  222. 

49.  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning ,  p.  128. 

50.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  132  n. 

51.  Jtiographia  Literaria,  I,  186;  Friend,  pp.  103,  40;.  Cf.  also  Muirhead,  Coleridge 
as  Philosopher,  p.  2175  Storr,  op.  cit.,  p.  329;  Tulloch,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

52.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  140. 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  233.  Oliver  Elton  writes:  “Coleridge  might  now  be  termed  a  kind  of 
‘pragmatist,’  justifying  Christianity  by  its  meetness,  as  shown  by  centuries  of  experience, 
for  the  inward  needs  of  mankind”  (A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  iy8o-t8^o,  II,  129). 

54.  Friend,  p.  405.  55.  Literary  Remains,  p.  552. 
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than  it  was  exclusively  a  matter  of  the  understanding.  Although 
Coleridge  agreed  with  his  fellow  Romantics  that  some  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  made  the  mistake  of  almost  ignoring 
the  feelings  in  exercising  their  faith  in  the  intellect,  his  liberalism 
did  not,  like  that  of  some  of  these  Romantics,  extend  to  the  point 
of  causing  him  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  feelings  as  such 
or  to  advocate  allowing  them  absolute  freedom.  Such  liberalism 
he  associated  with  Jacobins,  mobs,  and  fanatics.  The  sentimental¬ 
ism  of  Sterne  was  much  more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  material¬ 
ism  of  Hobbes: 

All  the  evil  achieved  by  Hobbes  and  the  whole  school  of  materialists 
will  appear  inconsiderable  if  it  be  compared  with  the  mischief  effected 
and  occasioned  by  the  sentimental  philosophy  of  Sterne,  and  his  numer¬ 
ous  imitators.  The  vilest  appetites  and  the  most  remorseless  inconstancy 
towards  their  objects,  acquired  the  titles  of  the  heart ,  the  irresistible 
feelings ,  the  too  tender  sensibility :  and  if  the  frosts  of  prudence,  the  icy 
chains  of  human  law  thawed  and  vanished  at  the  genial  warmth  of 
human  nature,  who  could  help  it?  It  was  an  amiable  weakness!56 

The  feelings,  “with  their  vital  warmth,”  performed  the  important 
function  of  actualizing  the  reason ;  but  the  reason  made  the  feel¬ 
ings  trustworthy,  just  as  it  made  the  understanding  trustworthy, 
by  spreading  light  over  them.57  Only  after  the  feelings  had  been 
thus  illuminated  by  the  reason  and  moralized  by  the  conscience 

56.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  137.  Coleridge  defined  sensibility  as  “a  constitutional 
quickness  of  sympathy  with  pain  and  pleasure,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  gratifications  that 
accompany  social  intercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and  reciprocal  preferences”;  and  said 
that  it  was  “for  the  greater  part  a  quality  of  nerves,  and  a  result  of  individual  and 
bodily  temperament,”  that  it  was  “not  even  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart”  {ibid.,  p.  133). 
He  regretted  that  it  was  a  vicious  tendency  of  human  nature  to  associate  deep  feelings 
with  obscure  notions  and  the  objects  of  the  senses.  .  .  that  deep  feeling  has  a 
tendency  to  combine  with  obscure  ideas,  in  preference  to  distinct  and  clear  notions,  may 
be  proved  by  the  history  of  fanatics  and  fanaticism  in  all  ages  and  countries.  .  .  .  the 
passions  of  the  disputants  are  commonly  violent  in  proportion  to  the  subtlety  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  question  in  dispute”  {Friend,  p.  101  n.).  “To  connect  with  the  objects 
of  our  senses  the  obscure  notions  and  consequent  vivid  feelings,  which  are  due  only  to 
immaterial  and  permanent  things,  is  profanation  relatively  to  the  heart,  and  superstition 
in  the  understanding”  {ibid.,  p.  101).  As  early  as  1796  Coleridge  realized  that  a 
philosophy  based  on  the  emotions  might  have  its  imperfections.  He  wrote  to  Thelwall 
late  that  year:  “My  philosophical  opinions  are  blended  with  or  deduced  from  my  feelings, 
and  this,  I  think,  peculiarises  my  style  of  writing,  and  like  everything  else  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  beauty  and  sometimes  a  fault”  (J.  Dykes  Campbell,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
P-  59)- 

37.  Friend,  p.  103. 
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were  they  to  be  relied  upon.  “Christianity  instructs  us  to  place 
small  reliance  on  a  virtue  that  does  not  begin  by  bringing  the  feel¬ 
ings  to  a  conformity  with  the  commands  of  the  conscience.”58 
Christianity’s  “characteristic  operation”  was  to  “moralize  the  affec¬ 
tions.”59  Until  the  emotions  had  been  thus  informed  and  regu¬ 
lated,  they  were  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  And  conduct 
was  the  chief  business  of  religion.  Although  Christ  was  much 
concerned  about  knowledge,  He  was  more  concerned  about  action: 
“.  .  .  Christ  is  not  described  primarily  and  characteristically  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  a  doer;  a  light  indeed,  but  an  effective  light,  the 
sun  which  causes  what  it  shows,  as  well  as  shows  what  it  first 
causes.”00  All  the  tests  of  religion,  consequently,  should  be  prag¬ 
matic: 

Surely  it  is  not  presuming  too  much  of  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  expect  that  he  would  measure  the  importance  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  tenet  by  its  bearing  on  our  moral  and  spiritual  duties,  by  its  practical 
tendencies.01 

To  test  a  doctrine  one  should  ask,  “Will  the  belief  tend  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  of  my  moral  or  intellectual  faculties?”02 

Here  Coleridge  applied  his  teaching  that  the  only  sure  evidence  of 
any  truth  was  in  how  it  operated  in  a  man’s  life.03 

58.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  166.  Since  Coleridge  required  that  the  feelings  be  regulated 

by  the  conscience,  his  conception  of  the  conscience  is  important.  He  made  many  attempts 
to  define  it.  Conscience  was  the  ground  and  antecedent,  not  any  modification,  of  the 
consciousness  ( Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  185-186).  “.  .  .  the  conscience  is  to  the  spirit 

or  reason  what  the  understanding  is  to  the  sense,  a  substantiative  power”  ( Literary 
Remains,  p.  60).  “The  conscience  is  neither  reason,  religion,  or  will,  but  an  experience 
sui  generis  of  the  coincidence  of  the  human  will  with  reason  and  religion.  ...  In  strict¬ 
ness,  therefore,  the  conscience  is  neither  a  sensation  nor  a  sense;  but  a  testifying  state, 
best  described  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  as  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understand¬ 
ing."  Conscience  was  “a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coincidence  or  dis¬ 
cordance  of  the  free  will  with  the  reason”  ( Friend ,  p.  148).  “.  .  .  the  conscience,  I  say, 

bears  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate  time-piece  bears  to  the  sun.  The  time-piece 
merely  indicates  the  relative  path  of  the  sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our  plans  and  proceed¬ 
ings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  was  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  light,  heat, 
and  the  revolving  seasons”  ( ibid .,  p.  140). 

59.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  166.  60.  Literary  Remains,  p.  552. 

61.  Ibid.,  p.  461.  62.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  224-225. 

63.  For  other  statements  of  the  practical  aspects  of  Coleridge’s  teaching,  see  Muir- 
head,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  254;  Storr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  336.  J.  H.  Rigg,  although 
making  a  bitter  attack  on  Coleridge,  said  that  it  was  “a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an 
unintelligible  philosophy  can  have  no  practical  influence”  ( Modern  Anglican  Theology, 
p.  vii). 
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His  liberalism,  motivated  by  a  deep-seated  reverence  for  man 
and  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  individual  human  beings,  also 
appeared  in  his  vigorous  attack  on  the  commercial  spirit  of  his  day. 
The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  was  to  him  a  sort  of  tyranny.  Trade 
denied  the  essential  distinction  between  things  and  persons?*  This 
distinction,  Coleridge  said,  upon  which  all  law  human  and  divine 
was  grounded,  asserted  that  things  might  be  used  as  merely  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  that  persons  must  not  be  employed  as  means 
unless  they  shared  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  end.65  The  vicious 
habit  of  the  commercial  spirit  was  “to  look  at  all  things  through 
the  medium  of  the  market,  and  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all  pur¬ 
suits  and  attainments  by  their  marketable  value.”66  The  distresses 
of  the  age  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  “overbalance”  of  this  spirit 
“in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  counter-weights,”  among 
which  were  the  “austerer  studies,”  philosophy  and  theology.67 
England’s  vaunted  “commercial  prosperity”  was  to  Coleridge  a 
pig  cutting  its  own  throat.68 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Southey  written  in  1804  Coleridge  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  vivid  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  a 
trip  which  he  had  just  made  through  the  dockyards  at  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  able  to  observe  the  iron  and  rope  workers  at  their 
tasks.  In  his  mind  the  brilliance  of  the  spectacle  was  mingled  with 
the  sadness  of  the  lot  of  the  men  who  participated  in  it: 

He  [one  Mottley,  a  man  of  some  influence  at  Portsmouth]  took  me 
thro’  the  Dock-yards,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at  a  Heat , 
i.e.  at  the  welding  of  a  huge  Faggot  of  small  latten  of  red  hot  Iron  into 
the  Shafts  of  the  Anchor  of  a  man  of  war.  It  was  truly  sublime — the 
enormous  Blaze,  the  regular  yet  complex  intertwisted  strokes  of  between 
20  and  30  men,  with  their  huge  Flail-hammers,  the  astonishment  how 
they  could  throw  them  about,  with  such  seeming  wildness  without  dash¬ 
ing  out  each  other’s  brains,  and  how  they  saved  their  eyes  amidst  the 

64.  A  Lay  Sermon  on  the  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents,  pp.  218  ff. 

65.  Ibid.,  p.  217  n.  Cf.  also  Church  and  State,  pp.  32-33.  According  to  Wellek, 
Coleridge  got  the  distinction  between  things  and  persons  from  Kant  ( Kant  in  England, 
p.  107).  F.  J.  A.  Hort  said  of  Coleridge:  “.  .  .  personality,  and  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  persons,  are  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  all  his  philosophy  and  all 
his  theology”  {op.  cit.,  p.  318). 

66.  Lay  Sermon  on  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents,  p.  196. 

67.  Ibid.,  pp.  182-183.  Cf.  also  Snyder,  Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  p.  12;. 

68.  See  the  poem  “The  Devil’s  Thoughts,”  Poetical  Works,  pp.  147-148. 
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shower  of  sparks — The  Iron  dripping  like  a  millwheel  from  the  intense 
white  heat — verily  it  was  an  unforgettable  scene.  The  poor  men  are 
pitiable  slaves — from  4  in  the  morning  they  work  till  9  at  night,  and 
yet  are  paid  less  than  any  other  in  the  yard.  They  all  become  old  men 
in  the  prime  of  manhood.  So  do  the  ropemakers  who  get  only  work 
from  7  till  noon.  The  rope-room  is  a  very  low  broad  room,  of  a  length 
far  too  great  for  the  eye  to  see  from  one  end  to  the  other — it  gave  me 
a  grand  idea  of  an  Hindustan  Cavern.  A  fire  machine  has  been  lately 
introduced,  after  a  rebellion  among  the  men,  and  but  for  the  same 
deplorable  delusion  two  thirds  of  that  labour  might  be  done  by  ma¬ 
chines,  which  now  eats  up  the  rope-men  like  a  Giant  in  a  fairy  tale.69 

This  glimpse  into  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  unfolding  Industrial 
Revolution,  a  scene  in  which  the  usual  iron,  coal,  machines,  and 
men — things  and  persons — were  participating,  and  in  which  young 
Coleridge  was  particularly  struck  by  the  “poor  men”  who  were 
“pitiable  slaves”  either  working  seventeen  hours  a  day  as  iron 
workers  or  being  unable  to  get  more  than  five  hours  of  work  each 
day  as  rope-makers,  by  workers  who  became  “old  men  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,”  and  by  labor  “which  now  eats  up  the  rope-men  like 
a  Giant  in  a  fairy  tale,”  was  a  scene  which  Coleridge  must  have 
remembered  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His  defense  of  man’s  rights  and  exaltation  of  man’s  powers 
took  other  forms.  Although  in  the  main  his  teaching  was  both 
nationalistic  and  social,  he  denounced  “that  system  of  policy  which 
would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  dissolution  of  all  those  virtues 
which  make  them  happy  and  estimable  as  individuals.”70  He  did 
not  approve  of  Napoleon,  and  he  would  not  have  approved  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler.  When  Brigadier  General  William  Stewart 
in  his  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  General  Reform  of  the  British 
Land,  Forces  (1805)  indicated  that  the  military  profession  was 
good  in  itself  and  a  profession  which  men  might  take  to  naturally, 
Coleridge  protested: 

The  great  error  in  this  truly  intelligent  writer  arises  from  this,  that 
he  is  so  zealous  a  Soldier  as  to  consider  that  profession  as  good  in  itself 
— as  agriculture — and  not  as  good  in  a  secondary  sense  by  accidentally 
becoming  necessary.  He  forgets  that  man  is  instinctively  a  domestic 
animal;  that  it  requires  almost  extra-natural  motives  to  reconcile  him 


69.  Unpublished.  Letters ,  I,  318. 


70.  Friend,  p.  272. 
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to  any  Mode  of  Life  which  impedes  or  contradicts  it,  and  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  Life  has  a  general  and  strong  tendency  to  undermine  it.71 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote:  “War  at  present  ought  to  be  spoken  of 
by  all  men  of  genius  as  contemptible,  vulgar,  the  dotage  of  second 
childhood,  the  lechery  of  Barrenness.”72  His  attitude  toward 
taxation,  too,  was  one  which  many  people  would  consider  both 
liberal  and  practical:  .  .  the  weight  of  taxes  is  to  be  calculated 

not  by  what  is  paid,  but  by  what  is  left.  What  matters  it  to  a  man, 
that  he  pays  six  times  more  taxes  than  his  father  did,  if,  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  with  the  same  portion  of  exertion  enjoys  twice  the 
comforts  which  his  father  did?”73  He  advocated  the  free  func¬ 
tioning  of  all  man’s  faculties  within  the  scheme  of  subordination 
necessary  for  them  to  act  in  harmony,  and  he  attacked  those  who 
would  neglect  or  abuse  one  of  man’s  faculties  in  order  to  exalt  or 
glorify  another.  Man’s  body  was  precious  as  well  as  his  soul,  for 
man  was  not  “body  plus  soul,”  but  man  was  “the  unit,  the  proth¬ 
esis ,”  and  body  and  soul  were  “the  two  poles.”74  Coleridge 
was  neither  an  epicurean  nor  an  ascetic,  but  an  earnest  seeker  after 
that  truth  which  would  minister  to  all  the  aspects  of  man’s  per¬ 
sonality.  Although  he  proceeded  more  cautiously  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  question  of  man’s  highest  freedom,  the  freedom  he 
enjoys  in  relation  to  God,  here  too  he  emerged  as  a  champion  of 
freedom — this  time  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  say  that  the  will  was  absolutely  free,  but  he  did  believe 
that  the  degree  of  freedom  which  it  exercised  was  highly  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Thus  running  through  Coleridge’s  writings  was  a  vigorous 
defense  of  liberty  that  helps  to  explain  the  influence  which  he  had 
on  some  great  liberal  thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
insistence  on  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  helps  to  explain 
how  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  philosophy  and  cast  of  mind  dif¬ 
fered  radically  from  his  in  many  respects,  was  nevertheless  attracted 
and  influenced  by  his  teaching.75  His  love  of  freedom,  in  all  its 

71.  Lewis  Patton,  “Coleridge  and  the  Soldier,”  Times  Literary  Supplement ,  Aug.  21, 
>937.  P-  608. 

72.  Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  pp.  179-180. 

73.  Friend,  p.  216.  74.  Literary  Remains,  p.  95. 

75.  See  James  Martineau,  “John  Stuart  Mill,”  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological, 
I,  67.  For  Mill’s  own  tributes  and  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  Coleridge  and  to 
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aspects,  helps  to  explain  Dr.  Arnold’s  admiration  for  him  and  the 
credit  which  Julius  Charles  Hare,  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  gave  to  him  as  their  great  teacher.  The  nature 
of  his  defense  of  freedom,  moreover,  testifies  continuously  to  the 
rare  philosophic  temper  of  his  mind:  he  was  not  conservative,  in 
the  sense  of  excluding  all  that  was  new  5  or  radical,  in  the  sense 
of  excluding  all  that  was  old;  but  truly  liberal,  in  the  sense  of 
persistently  searching  for  truth  whether  it  were  old  or  new  and  of 
building  the  new  on  the  foundation  of  all  the  old  that  was  worth 
saving. 

Coleridgeans,  see  his  “Bentham,”  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  I,  330-332;  “Coleridge,” 
ibid.,  I,  393;  Autobiography,  pp.  90-109.  Note  that  Mill  stood  side  by  side  with 
Maurice,  an  open  and  avowed  Coleridgean,  in  their  fight  for  higher  education  for  women 
and  for  women’s  suffrage.  See  Frederick  Maurice,  The  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  II, 
398-599. 
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The  Vision  of  Unity 

Motivating  all  of  Coleridge’s  thinking  was  his  burning  desire  to 
bring  everything  into  harmony,  to  discover  a  single  principle  to 
which  his  mind  might  relate  everything  that  came  within  it.  This 
desire  for  a  principle  of  unity  manifested  itself  in  his  efforts  to 
solve  both  the  problems  which  were  purely  intellectual  and  the 
problems  which  were  social.  He  sought  for  a  principle  which 
would  not  only  guide  the  individual  mind  in  its  functioning  and 
give  order  to  its  products,  but  also  indicate  how  one  thinking  mind 
might  come  into  agreement  with  another  thinking  mind  and  how 
human  beings  might  live  together  in  peace.  He  sought  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  harmonize  both  the  conflicts  within  his  own  mind 
and  the  conflicts  between  one  man  and  another.1 

Therefore  he  delighted  to  think  of  the  reason  as  having  the 
power  to  direct  the  mind  and  to  enable  it  to  perceive  the  unifying 
principle  by  which  it  could  integrate  and  relate  its  processes  and 
products,  and  the  power  to  cause  all  of  man’s  faculties  to  function 
in  harmony.  To  unify,  likewise,  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
imagination.2  All  method  in  thinking,  Coleridge  taught,  “sup¬ 
poses  a  principle  of  unity  with  progression}  in  other  words,  pro¬ 
gressive  transition  without  breach  of  continuity.”3  The  unifying 
power,  which  was  “not  a  spontaneous  and  uncertain  production  of 
circumstances,”  but  “an  act  of  the  Mind  itself”  to  be  sought  for 
“in  the  very  interior  and  central  essence  of  the  Human  intellect,” 
he  chose  to  call  the  “initiative”  of  all  method.  Progression  re¬ 
quired  many  transitions  from  one  step  in  thinking  to  another,  but 
since  method  required  that  these  transitions  be  made  “in  con¬ 
tinuity,”  the  wider  the  “sphere  of  transition”  was,  “the  more 

1.  See  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  60. 

2.  See  J.  Shawcross’s  Introduction  to  the  Biographia  Lileraria,  I,  lxiii;  and  Richards, 
op.  cit.,  passim. 

3.  Friend,  p.  431. 
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comprehensive  and  commanding  must  be  the  initiative,”  the  “lead¬ 
ing  thought,”  the  “key  note  of  the  harmony,”  the  “subtile,  ce¬ 
menting,  subterraneous  power.”4 

Coleridge’s  desire  for  social  unity  was  equally  strong.  By 
nature  he  was  opposed  to  partisanship  in  all  its  forms ;  and  he  did 
not  mince  words  in  asserting  his  position:  “But  all  intentional  al¬ 
lusions  to  particular  persons,  all  support  of,  or  hostility  to,  par¬ 
ticular  parties  or  factions,  I  now  and  for  ever  utterly  disclaim.  My 
principles  command  this  abstinence,  my  tranquility  requires  it.”7> 
In  a  letter  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  he  wrote,  “Of  all  things  I  most 
dislike  party  politics.”0  One  of  the  objections  which  he  made  to 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  was  that  it  was  sometimes  sectarian.7 

In  his  opposition  to  sectarianism,  however,  he  was  anxious  not 
to  be  considered  merely  tolerant.  “I  am  neither  tolerant,”  he 
said,  “nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.”8  Reconciliation  could 
never  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  compromise.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  tolerant  either  was  indifferent  to  truth  or  meant 
nothing: 

According  to  my  judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a  man  makes  protes¬ 
tation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in  respect  of  all  principles,  opinions, 
and  persuasions,  those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders  intol¬ 
erant.  For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is  utterly  indifferent 
towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing  so  insufferable  as  the  persuasion 
of  there  being  any  such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  to  the 
possession  of  the  truth  as  shoidd  give  a  marked  preference  to  any  one 
conviction  above  any  other;  or  else  he  means  nothing,  and  amuses 
himself  with  articulating  the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhaling  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawning.  That  which 
doth  not  withstand,  hath  itself  no  standing  place.9 

Quoting  with  approval  Leighton’s  observation  that  “Toleration 
is  a  herb  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  soil  of  indifference,”  he 
commented:  “Much  of  our  common  union  of  minds,  I  fear,  pro- 

4.  Science  of  Method ,  p.  14. 

5.  Friend,  p.  532.  6.  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  87. 

7.  Ibid.,  I,  289-290.  F.  J.  A.  Hort  wrote  of  Coleridge:  .  .  to  no  school  of  poetry, 

philosophy,  politics,  or  theology  was  he  unreservedly  a  friend  or  an  enemy”  (op.  cit., 
p.  292). 

8.  Friend,  p.  93. 


9.  Loc.  cit. 
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ceeds  from  .  .  .  want  of  knowledge,  and  want  of  affection  to  re¬ 
ligion.”10  Leighton’s  remark  was  “in  a  tenfold  degree  more 
applicable  to  the  present  time  than  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.”11  Absence  of  quarrels  “would  excite  a  strong  suspicion 
of  a  comparative  indifference  in  the  parties  who  can  love  so  coolly 
where  they  profess  to  love  so  well.”12 

Not  by  mutual  toleration,  then,  nor  by  compromise  could  the 
sects  be  reconciled  effectively,  but  only  by  finding  the  fundamental 
truth  upon  which  each  rested.  Confident  that  beneath  the  whole 
mass  of  beliefs  of  each  sect  this  truth  might  be  found,  Coleridge 
advocated  thinking  as  the  only  permanently  satisfactory  method  of 
reconciliation,  thinking  which  would  involve  right  evaluation  and 
which  would  “penetrate  into  the  ground  of  things.”  The  task 
would  be  made  much  easier  if  those  seeking  to  accomplish  it 
would  avoid  “the  spirit  of  sectarianism,”  a  spirit  causing  each  sect 
to  exclude  the  beliefs  of  other  sects,  not  because  they  were  untrue, 
but  simply  because  they  were  the  beliefs  of  others  and  if  those 
working  for  reconciliation  would  place  emphasis  on  what  each  sect 
affirmed  and  attach  little  importance  to  what  each  denied: 

The  deeper,  however,  we  penetrate  into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more 
truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  great  number  of  philosophical 
sects  ...  all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one  perspective  central  point, 
which  shows  regularity  and  coincidence  in  the  very  object,  which  from 
every  other  point  of  view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The 
spirit  of  sectarianism  has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our 
failures.  We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  lines,  which  we 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  others.  J’ai  trouve 
que  la  plupart  des  sectes  ont  raison  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qu’elles 
avancent,  mais  non  pas  tant  en  ce  qu’elles  nient.13 

Implicit  in  this  teaching  was  the  doctrine  held  by  all  the  great 
historic  Platonists  which  asserts  that  those  whose  faith  has  center 
everywhere  and  does  not  care  to  fix  itself  to  form  need  not  and 
should  not  disturb  the  forms  to  which  others  “link  a  truth  di¬ 
vine.”14  Coleridge  was  convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
could  never  reconcile  the  sects,  not  only  because  the  “immediate 

io.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  174.  ll.  Loc.  cit. 

12.  Loc.  cit.  13.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  169-170. 

14.  Paul  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  pp.  391-398. 
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basis  and  the  true  grounds  of  its  continuance  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wickedness,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  of  the  many”  rather  than 
in  individual  righteousness  and  love  of  truth,15  but  also  because 
it  was  motivated  by  the  negative  and  exclusive  sectarian  spirit: 
“Instead  of  a  Catholic  (universal)  spirit,  it  may  be  truly  described 
as  a  spirit  of  particularism  counterfeiting  Catholicity  by  a  negative 
totality  and  heretical  self-circumscription — in  the  first  instances 
cutting  off,  and  since  then  cutting  herself  off  from,  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christ’s  body.”16  He  optimistically  argued  that  social 
unity  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  force  other  than  man  was 
making  for  unity,  that  just  as  unity  existed  as  law  everywhere  in 
the  material  world,  it  was  not  “unreasonable  and  even  supersti¬ 
tious  or  enthusiastic  to  entertain  a  similar  belief  in  relation  to  the 
system  of  intelligent  and  self-conscious  beings,  ...  in  the  great 
community  of  persons,”  and  that  when  man’s  finite  will  was  im¬ 
pelled  and  directed  to  “act  in  harmony  of  intercommunion”  it 
owed  much  to  something  originating  in  the  Infinite  Will,  “a  one 
universal  presence,  a  one  present  to  all  and  in  all.”17 

Ultimately,  the  different  approaches  to  truth  thus  found  their 
meeting-point  in  theology  and  religion.  The  “science  of  theology” 
was  “the  root  and  trunk  of  the  knowledges  that  civilized  man”; 
it  gave  “unity  and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all  other  sciences, 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  could  be  contemplated  as  forming, 
collectively,  the  living  tree  of  knowledge.”18  Coleridge  pictured 
the  godlike  matron  Religion,  in  an  allegoric  vision,  leading  her 
followers  to  “an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley”  from  the 
top  of  which  they  could  “command  the  whole  plain,  and  observe 
the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each 
to  the  whole,  and  of  all  to  each.”10  Just  as  various  truths  were 
brought  into  unity  through  theology,  individual  human  beings 
were  brought  into  unity  with  one  another  through  God: 

’T  is  the  sublime  of  man, 

Our  noontide  majesty,  to  know  ourselves 
Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole! 

This  fraternizes  man,  this  constitutes 

15.  Church  and.  State,  p.  no.  16.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  240  n. 

17.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-153.  18.  Church  and  Stale,  p.  54. 

19.  Lay  Sermon  on  Existing  Distresses  and  Discontents,  p.  157. 
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Our  charities  and  bearings.  But ’t  is  God 
Diffused  through  all,  that  doth  make  one  whole.20 

But  man  is  truly  altered  by  the  co-existence  of  other  men;  his  faculties 
cannot  be  developed  in  himself  alone,  and  only  by  himself.  Therefore 
the  human  race  not  by  a  bold  metaphor,  but  in  sublime  reality,  approach 
to  and  might  become,  one  body  whose  Head  is  Christ  (the  Logos).21 

Christianity  was  to  Coleridge  the  perfection  of  all  philosophies 
and  theologies.  Although  he  doubted  whether  the  effects  of 
Christianity  had  been  “proportionate  to  the  divine  wisdom  of  the 
scheme,”  he  believed  it  to  be  superior  to  all  other  philosophies  and 
religions,  not  only  because  it  was  in  harmony  with  all  truth  of 
every  kind,  but  also  because  its  benefits,  unlike  those  of  other 
faiths,  were  for  all  human  beings.  Definitely  convinced  that 
“whoever  needs  not  a  Redeemer  is  more  than  human,”22  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  early  philosophy  had  made  a  mistake  in  working 
through  the  intellect  in  its  effort  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  moral 
character,  and  that  this  method  succeeded  only  in  the  case  of  the 
comparative  few  whose  intellects  were  developed  sufficiently  for 
it.  Christianity,  however,  by  reversing  the  process  and  working 
with  the  moral  being  first,  was  able  both  to  bring  order  and  health 
into  the  moral  characters  of  all  men  and  women  and  even  to 
benefit  the  intellect:  “Christianity  reversed  the  order.  By  means 
accessible  to  all,  by  inducements  operative  dn  all,  and  by  convic¬ 
tions,  the  grounds  and  materials  of  which  all  men  might  find  in 
themselves,  her  first  step  was  to  cleanse  the  heart.  But  the  benefit 
did  not  stop  here.  In  preventing  the  rank  vapors  that  steam  up 
from  the  corrupt  heart,  Christianity  restores  the  intellect  likewise 
to  its  natural  clearness.”23  The  result  was  “a  wide  and  still  widen¬ 
ing  Christendom.”24  Christianity  differed  from  all  other  faiths 
in  that  it  alone  taught  and  provided  for  a  universal  fellowship  of 
men  with  each  other  and  with  God.25  Universality  was  one  of  its 
essential  characteristics:  “It  is  neither  Anglican,  Gallican,  nor 
Roman,  neither  Latin  or  Greek.”26  “Christianity,”  he  wrote,  “is 
especially  differenced  from  all  other  religions  by  being  grounded 

20.  “Religious  Musings,”  Poetical  Works,  pp.  53-60. 

21.  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  357-358.  22.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  266. 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  225-226.  24.  Loc.  cit. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  188.  26.  Church  and  State,  p.  104. 
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on  facts  which  all  men  alike  have  the  same  means  of  ascertaining 
with  equal  facility,  and  which  no  man  can  ascertain  for  another.”-' ‘ 
God’s  gifts,  Coleridge  emphasized,  were  for  all  men.  “Even 
when  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  single  individual,  it  is  offered  to 
him  as  one  of  a  great  Household.”28  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
call  attention  to  St.  Paul’s  teaching  that  not  only  man  but  the 
whole  creation  was  included  in  the  consequences  of  the  Fall  and 
in  the  change  at  the  Redemption.29 

This  conception  of  “a  wide  and  still  widening  Christendom,” 
based  on  Coleridge’s  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  reason  to 
the  understanding  and  with  .all  its  democratic  and  liberal  implica¬ 
tions,  was  one  of  the  roots  of  the  Broad  Church  movement.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  such  a  conception  did  not  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
intellect  in  addressing  itself  first  to  the  heart;  it  did  not  ignore 
the  peculiar  powers  and  privileges  of  the  individual  in  constantly 
reminding  him  that  he  must  always  enjoy  his  religion  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  great  Household;  but  it  did  do  much  to  show  how 
Protestantism,  in  its  search  for  philosophic  and  religious  unity, 
might  continue  to  stress  the  importance  it  attached  to  individual 
thinking  and  individual  acting  and  at  the  sarrie  time  socialize  itself. 

T  heology 

The  basis  of  all  unity  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church  Uni¬ 
versal  was  truth,  which  Coleridge  identified  with  knowledge  of 
God.  Therefore  it  mattered  considerably  what  men  took  to  be 
the  nature  of  God;  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  relation  to 
Him  as  it  involved  the  problems  of  evil,  free  will,  reward  and 
punishment;  and  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  Bible. 

Coleridge’s  teachings  about  the  nature  of  God  were  to  a  great 
extent  motivated  by  his  dislike  of  some  eighteenth-century  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God,  particularly  of  a  purely  mechanistic  God  and  of 
an  absentee  God.1  Such  conceptions  of  God  were  to  him  lop¬ 
sided  and  incomplete.  Coleridge  did  not  pretend  that  he  was 

27.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  455. 

28.  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  pp.  578-579. 

29.  Loc.  cit.  Cf.  Romans  8:22. 


T.  See  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  27. 
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discovering  new  attributes  of  the  Deity 5  rather  he  thought  of  him¬ 
self  as  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  restoring  to  the  Deity  some 
of  the  highly  important  attributes  which  certain  eighteenth-century 
thinkers  had  forgotten  or  ignored.  Bolingbroke’s  God,  he  de¬ 
clared,  was  not  whole,  for  he  lacked  love,  justice,  and  choice: 
“Bolingbroke  removed  love,  justice,  and  choice,  from  power  and 
intelligence,  and  yet  pretended  to  have  left  unimpaired  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  Deity.  He  might  as  consistently  have  paralyzed  the 
optic  nerve,  and  then  excused  himself  by  affirming,  that  he  had, 
however,  not  touched  the  eye.”2  He  differed  with  those  who,  in 
giving  God  the  one  attribute  of  infinite  power,  forgot  that  He  was 
wise  and  good.3  He  believed  that  in  God  truth  and  goodness  were 
combined4  and  that,  furthermore,  God  must  manifest  His  love  as 
a  Person,  as  an  ever-present  Friend.5  Without  rejecting  the 
Enlightenment’s  God  of  intelligence  and  the  Calvinist’s  God  of 
supreme  power,  he  yearned  for  a  God  who  would  be  manifested 
in  his  fullness,  in  whom  the  clear  light  of  truth  would  be  united 
with  the  infinite  strength  of  a  Creator,  a  Governor,  a  Protector, 
and  with  the  warm  charity  of  a  Father. 

The  problem  of  man’s  relation  to  God  involved  the  fact  of 
evil,  a  fact  which  could  not  and  should  not  be  ignored  or  denied. 
“For  without  just  and  distinct  views  respecting  the  Article  of 
Original  Sin,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  aright  any  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.”6  Without  question,  sin  existed. 
It  bore  no  relation  to  time  and  space.  To  seek  its  author  was 
futile  and  needless.  The  problem  was  to  diagnose  the  disease  and 
find  the  cure.  It  was  an  evil  “common  to  all,”  having  “a  ground 
common  to  all.”  Its  roots  were  in  the  will  of  man;  it  could  not 
“originate  in  the  Divine  Will.”7  Man  could  not  shake  off  indi- 

2.  Friend,  p.  52. 

3.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  196.  4.  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

5.  “What  drove  Coleridge  from  Unitarian  Deism  to  Spinoza’s  ‘intellectual  love  of 
God,’  thence  to  Schelling’s  ‘intellectual  vision’  of  Him,  and  forward  from  that  again, 
was  the  failure  of  one  and  all  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  heart  for  fellowship  with 
God.  He  was  himself  a  great,  and  I  believe  a  faithful  friend,  and  he  craved  friendship 
and  faithfulness  in  the  Source  of  the  being  of  all  things”  (Muirhead,  Coleridge  as 
Philosopher,  p.  219).  Muirhead  also  says  that  Coleridge  proposed  to  use  the  term 
Personeity  to  indicate  what  was  at  once  personality  and  more  than  personality  in  the 
Deity.  “God,  as  the  modern  theist  would  say,  may  be  superpersonal,  but  this  must 
include  the  best  we  understand  by  personal”  ( ibid .,  p.  229). 

6.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  275.  7.  Ibid.,  pp.  287-289. 
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vidual  responsibility  and  remove  evil  from  the  domain  of  his  own 
will  by  tracing  it  to  causes  for  which  he  was  not  responsible:  “I 
profess  a  deep  conviction  that  man  was  and  is  a  fallen  creature, 
not  by  accidents  of  bodily  constitution  or  any  other  cause,  which 
human  wisdom  in  a  course  of  ages  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
removing j  but  as  diseased  in  his  will,  in  that  will  which  is  the 
true  and  only  strict  synonyme  of  the  word,  I,  or  the  intelligent 
Self.”8  A  sin  was  an  evil  which  had  its  ground  or  origin  “in  the 
agent,  and  not  in  the  compulsion  of  circumstances.”9  Evil  did  not, 
however,  preponderate  over  good:  “But  that  there  ever  was,  or 
ever  can  be,  a  preponderance  of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  historian 
to  instance,  or  the  philosopher  to  prove.”10  Furthermore,  man 
was  not  totally  depraved,  as  Calvinists  taught  who  exaggerated 
“the  diseased  weakness  into  an  absolute  privation  of  all  freedom.”11 
Christianity  offered  the  cure  for  the  evil  without  trying  to  explain 
or  justify  its  existence.12 

Coleridge  very  frequently  grappled  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  what  part  the  finite  will  played  in  the  process  of  redemption, 
how  far  it  was  capable  of  curing  its  own  disease.  To  deny  that 
it  played  any  part  would  be  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  To 
assert  that  it  had  sufficient  power  in  itself  to  effect  the  cure  would 
be  to  deny  the  need  for  divine  assistance.  Coleridge  began  by 
asserting  that  man  possessed  a  will:  “.  .  .  the  will  is  in  an  especial 
and  pre-eminent  sense  the  spiritual  part  of  our  humanity.”13  He 
said  that  the  facts  of  both  physiology  and  pathology  indicated  to 
him  that  “in  some  way  or  other  the  Will  is  the  obscure  Radical 
of  the  Vital  Power.”14  It  was  the  “only  absolute  self”  ever¬ 
present  to  every  living  soul:  “Yea,  in  the  very  nature  of  a  living 
spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass 
away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  should  be  loosened 
or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of  causes,  to  all  whose  links,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  the  free-will,  our  only  absolute  self ,  is  co¬ 
extensive  and  co-present.”1"  Although  the  human  will  lacked  the 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  195-196. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  271.  IO.  Friend,  p.  64. 

11.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  196.  12.  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  193.  Coleridge  said  that  the  spiritual  was  something  “the  proof  of 
which  no  man  can  give  to  another,  yet  every  man  may  find  for  himself”  (ibid.). 

14.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  335. 

15.  Biographies  Literaria ,  I,  80.  “It  is  thus  the  presence  and  priority  of  the  will 
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complete  power  of  restoring  itself  to  a  state  of  health,  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  a  large  degree  of  power  and  thus  of  freedom : 

I  utterly  disclaim  the  notion,  that  any  human  intelligence,  with  what¬ 
ever  power  it  might  manifest  itself,  is  alone  adequate  to  the  office  of 
restoring  health  to  the  will:  but  at  the  same  time  I  deem  it  impious 
and  absurd  to  hold  that  the  Creator  would  have  given  us  the  faculty 
of  reason,  or  that  the  Redeemer  would  have  in  so  many  varied  forms 
of  argument  and  persuasion  have  appealed  to  it,  if  it  had  been  either 
totally  useless  or  wholly  impotent.16 

In  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Aids  to  Re-flection  (1825)  Coleridge 
traced  the  stages  of  evolution  in  terms  of  a  developing  freedom 
of  the  will  from  the  lowest  animals  to  man  in  his  present  state. 
He  suggested  that  at  some  future  time  man  might  enjoy  an  even 
greater  degree  of  freedom:  “That  in  our  present  state  we  have  only 
the  dawning  of  this  inward  sun  (the  perfect  law  of  liberty)  will 
sufficiently  limit  and  qualify  the  preceding  position  [that  man’s 
will  already  possessed  a  degree  of  freedom],  if  only  it  have  been 
allowed  to  produce  its  two-fold  consequence — the  excitement  of 
hope  and  the  repression  of  vanity.”17  This  doctrine,  he  said,  was 
“sufficient  to  render  the  union  of  religion  and  morality  conceiv¬ 
able.”18  Faith,  accordingly,  was  an  act  of  will;  it  was  the  finite 
will  subjecting  itself  to  the  Infinite  Will  and  thus  drawing  power 
from  that  Will:  “Now  as  life  is  here  the  sum  or  collective  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  acts,  in  suffering,  doing,  and  being,  so  is  faith 
the  source  and  the  sum,  the  energy  and  the  principle  of  the  fidelity 
of  man  to  God,  by  the  subordination  of  his  human  will,  in  all 
provinces  of  his  nature  to  his  reason,  the  sum  of  spiritual  truth, 
representing  and  manifesting  the  will  Divine.”10  The  degree  of 
free-will  which  man  enjoyed  enabled  him  thus  to  be  responsible 
without  being  self-sufficient,  individual  without  being  independent, 
thoughtful  without  being  indifferent  to  divine  guidance,  good 
without  being  proud  of  virtue,  and  trustful  without  being  satisfied. 

both  in  human  and  in  the  universal  consciousness  that  Coleridge  becomes  more  and 
more  concerned  to  demonstrate”  (Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  104). 

16.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  197. 

17.  Ibid.,  pp.  166-167.  18.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-153. 

19.  Literary  Remains,  p.  565.  Muirhead  says  that  Coleridge  regarded  as  pivotal  in 
human  life  “the  binding  (religio-religiatio)  of  man’s  will  to  a  Will  that  is  greater  than 
itself”  ( Coleridge  as  Philosopher,  p.  37).  The  idea  of  moral  freedom  was  one  tiling 
that  Coleridge  liked  in  Kant.  See  Wellek,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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Coleridge  did  not  agree  with  those  who  believed  that  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  good  life  was  immortality,  or  that  the  punishment  for 
a  sinful  life  was  the  loss  of  eternal  life.  The  doctrine  of  immor¬ 
tality  was  an  “essential,  a  fundamental,  article  of  all  religion”  that 
was  grounded  in  “the  belief  of  all  mankind,  of  all  tribes  and 
nations,  and  languages,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  states  of  social 
union,  .  .  .  common  to  man  as  man”  and  its  fibers  were  to  be 
traced  to  “the  tap-root  of  humanity.”  It  was,  then,  a  valid  teach¬ 
ing;  but  it  was  not  a  teaching  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Since  im¬ 
mortality  would  be  experienced  by  the  righteous  and  the  sinful, 
the  peculiar  function  of  Christianity  was  to  bring  about  “the  sal¬ 
vation  of  mankind  from  the  terrors  of  that  state,”  to  bless  the 
future  life.'-’0  Spiritual  rewards  and  punishments  could  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  time,  but  were  to  be  connected  solely  with  the  state 
of  man’s  spirit,  itself  timeless.  The  greatest  punishment  was  the 
separation  of  the  human  soul  from  God:  “Now,  exclusion  from 
God  implies  the  sum  and  utmost  of  punishment;  and  this  would 
follow  from  the  very  essence  of  guilt  and  holiness,  independently 
of  example,  consequence,  or  circumstance.”21  In  like  manner, 
the  greatest  reward  was  union  with  God,  to  be  enjoyed,  not 
merely  in  the  future,  but  from  the  time  when  the  state  of  union 
began.  Coleridge  used  this  conception  to  bring  the  scheme  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  out  of  the  region  of  the  temporal  and 
especially  the  future,  and  to  declare  them  eternal,  having  a  prac¬ 
tical  bearing  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  all  other  periods  in  the 
life  of  the  soul.22 

20.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  325.  21.  Literary  Remains,  pp.  447-448. 

22.  “Thus  spiritualized,  the  argument  [for  immortality]  in  his  hands  turns  from 
one  for  the  survival  of  the  soul  in  another  life,  into  one  for  its  salvation  in  this  life 
by  rising  through  grace  to  communion  with  God”  (Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher, 
p.  236).  That  the  mysticism  of  Coleridge  and  his  immediate  disciples  has  had  an 
influence,  even  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  following  testimony  of  Dean  W.  R.  Inge  (“Religion  in  England,”  Atlantic  Monthly, 
CLV,  Jan.,  1935,  99-100):  “Liberal  thought  in  England  .  .  .  tries  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  German  Liberalism  and  Modernism.  Some  of  our  most  prominent 
theologians  are  Christian  Platonists  with  a  tendency  toward  mysticism.  These  rightly 
contend  that  the  alliance  between  Platonism  and  Christianity  began  very  early,  as  early 
as  Saint  Paul,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tear  Platonism  from  the  side  of  Christian 
theology  without  destroying  it.  This  is  the  type  of  religious  thought  with  which  I 
personally  have  most  sympathy,  and  I  have  devoted  much  of  my  life  to  following  up 
the  paths  indicated  by  it.” 

“The  study  of  mysticism  has  made  great  progress  in  my  lifetime.  Mysticism  means 
the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God;  its  typical  activity  is  prayer,  the  classical  definition 
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In  discussing  the  part  played  by  the  Bible  in  promoting  man’s 
spiritual  welfare,  Coleridge  again  disagreed  with  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Although  he  venerated  the  Bible  more  than  any 
other  book  and  asserted  his  belief  that  it  contained  “all  truths 
necessary  to  salvation”  and  that  it  was  “the  undoubted  Word  of 
God,”23  he  approached  its  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies,  as  he 
approached  those  of  mankind  in  general,  with  a  mind  open  and 
free.  He  did  not  believe  in  its  verbal  inspiration ;  he  did  not 
accept  it  as  an  authority  which  forbade  search  for  truth  elsewhere ; 
but  he  did  exalt  it  as  a  vast  repository  of  spiritual  truth  for  those 
who  would  search  through  it  for  truth  only,  and  who  would  not 
accept  everything  found  there  merely  because  it  was  there.  It  was 
not  to  be  worshiped  as  an  idol,  coming  between  man  and  God, 
but  it  was  to  be  taken  as  an  extremely  valuable,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  perfect,  means  through  which  God  revealed  himself  to 
man.  Thus  Coleridge  attempted  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  free 
criticism  with  the  spirit  of  reverence.  “I  demand  for  the  Bible 
only  the  justice  which  you  grant  to  other  books  of  grave  authority, 
and  to  other  proved  and  acknowledged  benefactors  of  mankind.”24 
The  Bible  was  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of  books,  some  of 
which  were  more  faithful  to  the  message  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than 
were  others:  “See  here  in  these  several  writings  one  and  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  now  sanctifying  a  chosen  vessel,  and  fitting  it  for  the 
reception  of  heavenly  truths  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  and  elsewhere  working  in  frail  and  fallible  men 
like  ourselves,  and  like  ourselves  instructed  by  God’s  word  and 
laws.”25  The  Bible  was  not  merely  formal  exposition  of  doctrine, 
but  was  history  showing  how  divine  truth  had  been  gradually  re- 


of  which  is  ‘the  elevation  of  the  mind  to  God.’  Mysticism  assumes  that  this  com¬ 
munion  between  the  human  soul  and  God  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  a  fact  of  experience. 
Philosophically,  mysticism  rests  on  a  psychology  of  the  Platonic  type.  Man  consists 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  spirit  belongs  essentially  to  the  eternal  spiritual  world, 
and  in  proportion  as  ‘soul  becomes  spirit’  we  ‘have  our  conversation  in  heaven,’  even 
during  our  earthly  probation.  It  is  the  law  of  life  that  we  can  only  know  what  is  like 
ourselves;  spiritual  things,  as  Saint  Paul  says,  are  spiritually  discerned.”  Dean  Inge 
also  says:  “The  Broad  Church  or  Liberal  party  has  so  far  leavened  the  two  historical 
parties  that  it  has  almost  lost  its  raison  d’etre”  {op.  cit.,  p.  99). 

23.  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  p.  6 1 6. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  603.  25.  Ibid.,  p.  399. 
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vealed:  .  .  it  is  a  history,  a  series  of  facts  and  events  related 

or  announced.  These  do  indeed  involve,  or  rather  I  should  say 
they  at  the  same  time  are,  most  important  doctrinal  truths  j  but  still 
facts  and  declarations  of  facts.”26  If  read  philosophically,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  the  greatest  source  of  practical  wisdom,  superior  to 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Machiavelli,  Bacon,  and  Harrington,  “red- 
letter  names  even  in  the  almanacs  of  worldly  wisdom”:  “.  .  .  yet  I 
dare  challenge  all  the  critical  benches  of  infidelity  to  point  out 
any  one  important  truth,  any  one  efficient  practical  direction  or 
warning,  which  did  not  pre-exist  (and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
sounder,  more  intelligible,  and  more  comprehensive  form)  in  the 
Bible.”27  Coleridge  confessed  that  all  investigation  of  how  the 
Bible  came  into  its  present  form,  the  history  of  its  various  doc¬ 
uments,  was  alien  to  his  main  purpose 5  and  declared  that  this 
purpose  was  to  convince  himself  and  others  that  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  were  their  own  evidence.28  The  chief  test  of  the 
truth  in  the  Bible  was  not  historical  or  critical,  but  a  test  of  the 
power  which  the  Bible  had  to  meet  the  profounder  needs  of  man’s 
nature:  “.  .  .  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  that  finds  me  than  I  have 
experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  .  .  .  the  words  of  the 
Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  .  .  .  whatever 
finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.”29  The  truth  of  the  Bible,  like  all 
other  truth,  was  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  could  function  in 
human  life.  The  Bible  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by  its  known 
objects  and  ends,  “the  Moral  and  spiritual  Education  of  the 
Human  Race.”30 

26.  Aids  to  Reflection ,  p.  234. 

27.  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  429. 

28.  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  p.  586. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  [582]. 

30.  Unpublished  Letters,  II,  327.  Storr  says  that  Coleridge  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
new  field  of  Biblical  criticism.  “The  Confessions  was  the  very  book  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  age  which  was  catching  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry,  and  awakening  to  larger 
views  of  the  meaning  of  Revelation”  (op.  cit.,  p.  195).  “What  he  did  there  was,  first, 
to  show  that  the  Bible  must  be  studied  as  you  would  study  any  other  book,  and  secondly, 
to  insist  that  the  revelation  embodied  in  it  must  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
revelation  which  each  man  carries  within  himself  in  the  movement  of  his  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.  Of  his  work  as  a  pioneer  in  this  department  of  theological  studv 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly”  (op.  cit.,  p.  329). 
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Church  and  State 

Existing  side  by  side  in  Coleridge’s  mind  were  an  ardent  love 
of  the  church  and  a  vigorous  nationalism.  In  working  out  his 
conceptions  of  the  church  and  state,  he  tried  to  penetrate  into  the 
“idea”  of  each  and  to  show  how  each  was  related  to  the  other. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  his  thinking  here  was  his  belief 
in  the  reality  of  ideal  institutions,  which  were  embodied,  always 
imperfectly  of  course,  in  the  historic  forms  of  church  and  state  at 
various  times;  and  which  gave  life  to  these  forms  to  the  degree 
that  the  embodiment  was  perfect.  All  progress  of  the  church  and 
state  could  be  reckoned,  therefore,  in  terms  of  how  far  the  exist¬ 
ing  forms  at  any  time  approximated  the  ideal.1 

Coleridge’s  nationalism  was  unquestionable.  He  deplored 
“the  false  philosophy  of  mistaken  religion”  which  would  persuade 
a  man  “that  cosmopolitanism  is  nobler  than  nationality,  the  human 
race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than  a  people.”2  Just  as  he  would 
not  have  the  individual  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  nation,  he 
would  not  have  the  nation  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  race.  The 
problem  of  each  was  to  adjust  itself  to  the  larger  group  and  to  serve 
this  group  without  losing  its  identity.  Furthermore,  the  law  be¬ 
tween  state  and  state  differed  from  that  between  man  and  man  in 
that  the  influence  of  example  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
moral  calculations  of  individuals  within  a  state,  but  was  of  “little, 
if  any”  in  those  of  nations.3 

Within  the  nation,  church  and  state  were  distinct  from  one 
another  in  both  their  methods  and  their  immediate  purposes.  The 
state  was  primarily  concerned  with  preserving  the  property  rights 
of  its  citizens,  while  the  church  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  development  of  its  members.  The  laws  of 
the  state,  always  the  product  of  the  understanding,  grew  from  the 
occasion,  for  “the  wisdom  of  legislation  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  laws  to  circumstances.”4  But  the  laws  of  the  church,  dictated  to 
man’s  reason  by  God,  were  fixed  and  permanent.  In  the  church 
all  men  were  equal  and  had  the  same  rights,  but  not  so  in  the  state. 

1.  Church  and.  State,  -passim.  See  also  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Coleridge  as  Philosopher, 
p.  194. 

2.  Friend,  p.  266. 

3-  Ibid.,  pp.  273-274. 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  224. 
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Great  evil  resulted  from  the  “confusion  of  political  with  religious 
claims”;  from  the  “transfer  of  the  rights  of  religion  disjoined  from 
the  austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with  which  religious  rights  exer¬ 
cised  in  their  proper  sphere  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied”;  and 
from  the  exercise  of  these  rights  “not  only  disjoined  from  self- 
restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence  of  those  passions, — self- 
will,  love  of  power, — which  it  is  the  principal  aim  and  hardest  task 
of  religion  to  correct  and  restrain.”5 

Ideally  considered,  the  Christian  church  and  the  state  were 
the  two  poles  of  the  same  power,6  not  “contraries,”  but  friendly 
“opposites,”  the  one  the  “requisite  counterpoise”  of  the  other: 
“The  Christian  Church,  I  say,  is  no  state,  kingdom,  or  realm  of 
this  world;  nor  is  it  an  estate  of  any  such  realm,  kingdom,  or  state; 
but  it  is  the  appointed  opposite  to  them  all  collectively — the  sus¬ 
taining,  correcting,  befriending  opposite  of  the  World.”7  The 
national  church,  however,  since  it  was  an  “estate”  of  a  worldly 
kingdom,  was  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Christian  church,  the 
ideal  institution.  It  drew  strength  from  the  Christian  church,  but 
it  was  not  the  Christian  church.  Using  a  figure  involving  an  olive 
tree  (the  Christian  church),  a  vine  (the  national  church),  and  a 
tree  to  support  the  vine  (the  state),  Coleridge  indicated  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  three  institutions: 

As  the  olive-tree  is  said  in  its  growth  to  fertilize  the  surrounding  soil, 
to  invigorate  the  roots  of  the  vines  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
to  improve  the  strength  and  flavor  of  the  wines;  such  is  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  and  the  national  Church.  But  as  the  olive  is  not  the 
same  plant  with  the  vine,  or  with  the  elm  or  poplar  (that  is,  the 
State),  with  which  the  vine  is  wedded;  and  as  the  vine  with  its  prop 
may  exist,  though  in  less  perfection,  without  the  olive,  or  previously 
to  its  implantation; — even  so  is  Christianity  and  a  fortiori  any  particu¬ 
lar  scheme  of  theology  derived  and  supported  by  its  partisans  to  be 
deduced  from  Christianity,  no  essential  part  of  the  being  of  the  national 

Ibid..,  p.  195.  “I  never  knew  a  passion  for  politics  to  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  swallowing  up,  or  absolutely  excluding,  a  passion  for  Religion.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong;  but  so  I  think”  ( Unpublished  Letters ,  I,  79,  July,  1797).  “.  .  .  the  Worldling’s 

maxim — viz.  to  sacrifice  the  world  to  himself  in  all  worldly  concerns,  and  himself  to 
the  world  in  all  spiritual  ones”  ( Unpublished  Letters,  II,  398).  No  one  realized 
more  clearly  than  Coleridge  how  difficult  it  was  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between 
the  counterforces  of  “the  world”  and  religion. 

6.  Friend,  p.  91. 


7.  Church  and  State,  p.  98. 
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Church,  however  conducive  or  even  indispensable  it  may  be  to  its  well¬ 
being.8 

Precisely  what  was  meant  by  the  “national  church”  and  what 
its  essential  function  was  Coleridge  attempted  to  make  clear  by 
adopting  the  terminology  of  medieval  France,  which  divided  the 
realm  into  three  estates.  The  first  estate,  composed  of  the  land- 
owners,  worked  for  permanence.  The  second  estate,  composed  of 
the  manufacturing  and  distributing  classes,  worked  for  progress. 
The  third  estate,  composed  of  the  learned  and  teaching  classes, 
worked  for  the  spiritual  and  cultural  betterment  of  the  people.9 
This  last  group  was  the  national  church,  which  Coleridge  liked 
to  call  the  “Clerisy.”  It  was  a  veritable  “broad  church.”  It  in¬ 
cluded  not  merely  the  theologians,  but  “the  learned  of  all  denom¬ 
inations”:  “the  sages  and  professors  of  the  law  and  jurisprudence, 
of  medicine  and  physiology,  of  music,  of  military  and  civil  archi¬ 
tecture,  of  the  physical  sciences,”  and  of  “all  the  so-called  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  the  possession  and  application  of  which  constitute 
the  civilization  of  a  country.”10  This  “permanent,  nationalized, 
learned  order,  a  national  Clerisy  or  Church,”  was  “an  essential 
element  of  a  rightly  constituted  nation”  without  which  it  wanted 
“the  best  security  alike  for  its  permanence  and  its  progression.”11 
Therefore  it  was  an  essential  function  of  the  state  to  promote  the 
national  church  and  thereby  educate  its  citizens:  “Still  instruction 
is  one  of  the  ends  of  government ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes 
the  abandonment  of  the  savage  state  an  absolute  duty;  and  that 
constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum  of  useful 
knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that  encourage  and 
awaken  talent  and  genius,  the  most  powerful  and  various.”12  A 
significant  result  of  such  education  would  be  the  promotion  of 
intellectual,  religious,  and  social  unity:  “As  long  as  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that  of 
religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and  unite  will  be  found 
in  all  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  mind  and 
manners  will  be  calculated  in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.”13 

Coleridge  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  60  and  passim. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  405. 


8.  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

12.  Friend,  p.  230. 
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“civilization”  and  “cultivation.”  Although  the  first  and  second 
estates  depended  on  “a  continuing  and  progressive  civilization,” 
a  civilization  that  was  not  “grounded  in  cultivation,”  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  man’s  highest  powers,  the  powers  distinctive  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  certain  to  be  a  mixed  blessing: 

But  civilization  is  itself  but  a  mixed  good,  if  not  far  more  a  corrupting 
influence,  the  hectic  of  disease,  not  the  bloom  of  health,  and  a  nation 
so  distinguished  more  fitly  to  be  called  a  varnished  than  a  polished 
people,  where  this  civilization  is  not  grounded  in  cultivation,  in  the 
harmonious  development  of  those  qualities  and  faculties  that  characterize 
our  humanity.  We  must  be  men  in  order  to  be  citizens.14 

Thus  a  nation  could  never  be  too  cultivated,  but  it  might  easily 
become  overcivilized.15  The  function  of  the  national  church  was 
to  “secure  and  improve,”  through  processes  of  cultivation,  that 
civilization  “without  which  the  nation  could  be  neither  permanent 
nor  progressive.”15  It  did  not  merely  promote  civilization,  but  it 
brought  about  a  refinement  of  civilization  which  made  civilization 
of  lasting  worth  to  the  race. 

Coleridge  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Although  it  did  not  embrace  all  that  he  included  in  his  conception 
of  the  national  church  and  although  he  did  not  find  in  it  a  perfect 
branch  of  the  Christian  church,  he  praised  it  above  all  other 
churches  on  earth.  It  had  measured  up  to  his  conception  of  the 
national  church  to  the  extent  of  kindling  and  displaying  “more 
bright  and  burning  lights  of  genius  and  learning  than  all  other 
Protestant  churches  since  the  Reformation.”17  Its  tenets  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  “in  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.”18 
Coleridge  believed,  moreover,  that  there  should  be  a  church  exer¬ 
cising  authority;  and  in  urging  his  opinion  upon  the  people  of 
England  he  prophesied  the  Oxford  Movement:  “My  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  is:  that  a  Christianity  without  a  Church  exercising  spiritual 

14.  Church  and  Stale,  pp.  51-52. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  55.  16.  Ibid.,  pp.  51-52. 

17.  Apologetic  Preface  to  “Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  Poetical  Works,  pp.  527-533. 

18.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  179.  “Two  or  three  strange  aberrations  remained  with 
him  to  the  last;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  Creeds  have  rarely  had  a  believer  at 
once  so  hearty  and  so  intelligent”  (F.  J.  A.  Hort,  op.  cit.,  p.  344).  J.  Dykes  Campbell 
quotes  Brandi  to  the  effect  that  Coleridge  left  Cambridge  because  he  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (S.  T.  Coleridge,  pp.  41-42). 
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authority  is  vanity  and  delusion.  And  my  belief  is,  that  when 
Popery  is  rushing  in  on  us  like  an  inundation,  the  nation  will  find 
it  to  be  so”  ( Aids  to  Reflection ,  1825). 19  He  pronounced  the 
Anglican  Church  “apostolic  in  its  faith,  primitive  in  its  ceremonies, 
unequalled  in  its  liturgical  forms.”20  The  imperfections  of  its 
liturgy  were  “spots  indeed,  but  spots  on  the  sun” : 

Enough  for  me,  if  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  free  from  all  fear  of  men  and 
all  lust  of  preferment,  I  believe  (as  I  do)  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
the  most  Apostolic  Church;  that  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies  contain 
nothing  dangerous  to  righteousness  or  salvation;  and  that  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  its  Liturgy  are  spots  indeed,  but  spots  on  the  sun,  which  impede 
neither  its  light  nor  its  heat,  so  as  to  prevent  the  good  seed  from  growing 
in  a  good  soil,  and  producing  fruits  of  redemption.21 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  was  its  tolera¬ 
tion,22  making  itself  felt  through  centuries  of  sectarian  strife.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  days  of  Laud  and  Sheldon,  the  Anglican  Church  had 
proved  itself  “least  intolerant,  when  all  Christians  deemed  a 
species  of  intolerance  their  religious  duty”;  and  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  “when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,”  it  had  shown  itself  to  be 
“eminently  tolerant”  in  a  tolerating  age,  “far  more  so,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  fact,  than  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents.”23 
Hence,  the  Anglican  Church  was  both  “the  true  and  indispensable 
bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  the  persecuting  zeal”  and  the 
chief  hope  of  those  who  were  striving  for  a  unified  Christianity:24 
“As  to  myself,  who  not  only  know  the  Church-Establishment  to 
be  tolerant,  but  who  see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  bulwark 
of  toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  palliating  oppres¬ 
sions  under  the  two  Charleses  in  order  to  exclaim  with  a  full  and 
fervent  heart,  Esto  perpetual”20 

19.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  295  n. 

20.  Apologetic  Preface  to  “Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  loc.  cit. 

21.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  347.  Cf.  also  the  Unpublished  Letters,  I,  198  and  200  ff. 

22.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  used  the  word  toleration  in  more  than  one  sense.  See 
pp.  73-75.  He  defended  toleration  when  it  meant  freedom  of  thought  and  speech;  but 
he  denounced  it  when  it  meant  compromise  with  truth.  Thus  all  men  should  not  only 
be  tolerated  but  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  discover  and  prove  truth  and  to  report 
their  findings;  but  the  belief  that  one  man’s  conception  of  truth  wa6  just  as  good 
as  another’s,  a  belief  that  would  render  truth  purely  relative,  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

23.  Apologetic  Preface  to  “Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  loc.  cit. 

24.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  1 3 1. 

25.  Apologetic  Preface  to  “Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  loc.  cit. 


PART  II 


Some  Channels  and 
Crosscurrents 


For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth, 

And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimmed  its  fire, 
Showed  me  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 

- ARNOLD 


.  .  .  the  single  note 

From  that  deep  chord  which  Hampden  smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 

- TENNYSON 


One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where’er  they  fare — 
O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas! 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there ! 


- CLOUGH 


CHAPTER  IV 


DR.  THOMAS  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY 
(1795-1842) 

Some  Essentials  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thought 

Coleridge’s  teaching  was  the  chief  source  of  the  Broad  Church 
movement.  But  another  important  source  was  the  teaching  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby.  Arnold  and  Coleridge,  although 
they  differed  in  many  important  respects,  had  much  in  common. 
Both  sincerely  believed  in  broad  learning  and  sought  to  promote 
it.  Both  were  champions  of  liberty  in  its  many  aspects  and  various 
applications.  Both  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  difficult 
problem  of  reconciling  the  religious  sects  and  of  achieving  Chris¬ 
tian  unity.  Arnold,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1842,  lived 
to  promote  the  movement  for  eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Coleridge;  but  like  Coleridge  he  lived  in  the  seedtime,  not  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  which  began  about  1848  and  which  in  a  sense 
has  continued  ever  since.  By  1850  the  disciples  of  Coleridge  and 
the  disciples  of  Arnold  had  laid  aside  all  differences  of  opinion 
and  had  become  drawn  very  close  together  in  the  realization  that 
there  was  much  common  ground  for  them  to  stand  on  and  that 
they  were  fighting  for  the  same  cause. 

Arnold  felt  Coleridge’s  influence  to  some  degree.  Although  he 
was  scarcely  a  disciple  of  Coleridge  and  was  very  discriminating 
in  his  approach  to  Coleridge’s  teaching,  he  had  read  some  of  his 
works  and  had  given  high  praise  to  both  them  and  their  author. 
He  listed  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection  and  Literary  Remains 
among  the  few  works  in  English  capable  of  greatly  improving  the 
mind.1  When  he  heard  that  Niebuhr,  whom  he  admired  greatly, 
had  criticized  Coleridge’s  Church  and  State ,  he  went  to  some  trou¬ 
ble  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  criticism  and  to  make  sure 
that  Coleridge  received  fair  play.2  In  1839,  when  Arnold  went 


1.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  303. 

2.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  II,  174.. 
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to  Oxford  to  see  Wordsworth  given  an  honorary  degree,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  Coleridge  as  he  remembered  “how  old 
Coleridge  inoculated  a  little  knot  of  us  with  the  love  of  Words¬ 
worth,  when  his  name  was  in  general  a  byword.”3  He  also  praised 
Coleridge  by  declaring  that  his  mind  was  “at  once  rich  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  comprehensive  and  critical”  5  and  that  truth  filled  him, 
not  negatively,  but  “heart  and  mind,  imbuing  him  with  her  very 
self,  so  that  all  his  being  comprehended  her  fully  and  loved  her 
ardently.”4  “I  think,”  he  wrote,  “with  all  his  faults  old  Sam 
was  more  of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  has  lived  within  the 
four  seas  in  my  memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a  union  of 
the  highest  philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a  knowledge,  on 
so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular  facts.”5  Yet  he  said  that 
Coleridge’s  mind  was  “a  little  diseased”6  by  his  lack  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  and  “the  consequent  unsteadiness  of  his  mind  and  purposes”: 
“.  .  .  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  very  power  of  contemplation 
becomes  impaired  or  perverted,  when  it  is  made  the  main  employ¬ 
ment  of  life.  Yet  I  would  fain  have  more  time  for  contemplation 
than  I  have  at  present.  .  .  .”7  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  of 
Coleridge  as  a  man  great  in  intellect  but  not  in  his  whole  being.8 
On  another  he  praised  him  as  “a  very  great  man  indeed,  whose 
equal  I  know  not  where  to  find  in  England” ;  but  confessed  that 
he  understood  him  only  with  difficulty  and  wished  that  he  had 
written  in  Platonic  Greek.9  On  still  another  he  wished  that 
Coleridge  had  written  in  Cobbett’s  style:  “Sam  has  in  him  more 
of  the  great  man  than  any  one  that  has  appeared  in  my  generation. 
Put  Coleridge’s  mind  into  Cobbett’s  language,  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  richness  which  would  thus  be  given  you  would  have  some¬ 
thing  fine.”10 

Like  Coleridge,  Arnold  had  faith  in  the  power  of  the  mind 

3.  Ibid.,  II,  146-147. 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  149-150.  5-  Ibid.,  II,  61. 

6.  Loc.  cit.  7-  Loc.  cit. 

8.  Ibid.,  II,  34.  9-  Ibid.,  I,  378. 

10.  Arnold  Whitridge,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  p.  42.  Arnold  admired  Cobbett’s  style 
very  much  and  praised  it  for  being  pure  and  forceful. 

Some  significance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  Arnold  mentions  reading  Larnen- 
nais,  in  some  respects  the  French  Coleridge  (Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  250,  and  C.  S.  Phil¬ 
lips,  The  Church  in  Trance,  1789-1848 ,  pp.  216-229).  John  Taylor  (“Mr.  Justice”) 
Coleridge,  judge  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  nephew  of  S.  T.  C.,  was  a  lifelong  friend 
of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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to  cope  with  the  problems  confronting  human  beings.  Although 
Lytton  Strachey  in  his  clever  caricature  of  Dr.  Arnold  may  be  to 
some  extent  justified  in  implying  that  the  “slightly  puzzled  look 
upon  his  face”  indicated  that  the  mind  which  he  put  to  the  task 
of  solving  the  problems  of  the  day  was  not  equal  to  its  under¬ 
taking,11  we  may  well  remember  that  the  nineteenth  century  was 
not  one  which  permitted  any  of  its  thinkers  to  enjoy  Plato’s  placid 
brow.  (We  may  even  question  whether  Plato  really  had  it.) 
Without  doubt,  Dr.  Arnold  believed  that  the  mind  could  do 
much,  and  he  energetically  applied  his  own  mind  to  the  problems 
around  him.  His  activities  of  this  sort  were  such  as  to  arouse 
suspicion  of  him  in  the  breasts  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  many 
other  contemporaries  who  were  horrified  at  the  evils  of  rational¬ 
ism.  A  worthy  forerunner  of  his  distinguished  son,  he  was  an 
active  apostle  of  “light,”  the  need  for  which  Matthew  Arnold 
spent  so  much  time  in  preaching.  That  Dr.  Arnold’s  light  should 
not  contain  some  mixture  of  darkness  is  too  much  to  demand. 

As  a  teacher,  he  tried  not  to  be  dogmatic.  “It  would  be  a 
great  mistake,”  he  said  while  he  was  at  Rugby,  “if  I  were  to  try 
to  make  myself  here  into  a  Pope.”12  He  was  far  more  concerned 
with  teaching  his  students  how  to  think  than  with  teaching  them 
what  to  think.  He  was  anxious  that  his  graduates  should  not  form 
a  school  of  opinion,  but  that  they  should  have  acquired  the  power 
to  form  independent  judgments  for  themselves.13  In  attempting 
to  educate  his  reading  public,  also,  he  said  that  to  provoke  thought, 
not  to  propagate  his  own  beliefs,  was  his  main  purpose:  “If  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  I  have  said  were  to  be  entirely  mistaken,  I  should 
yet  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  its  tone  and  manner  had  invited  my 
readers  to  think  for  themselves,  and  so  enabled  them  to  correct 
my  errors.”14  The  same  purpose  guided  him  in  grading  student 
themes:  “I  call  that  theme  best  which  shows  that  the  boy  has 
read  and  thought  for  himself,  that  the  next  best  which  shows  that 
he  has  read  several  books,  and  digested  what  he  has  read;  and 
that  the  worst  which  shows  that  he  has  followed  but  one  book,  and 
followed  that  without  reflection.”13  Education  was  to  him  dy- 


11.  Lytton  Strachey,  Eminent  Victorians,  p.  210. 

12.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  145.  13.  Ibid.,  I,  146. 

14.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  412.  15.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  135. 
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namic,  not  merely  informative.  The  way  the  teacher  used  his  mind 
was  more  important  than  the  facts  he  conveyed;  the  way  the  stu¬ 
dent  learned  to  use  his  mind  was  more  important  than  the  facts 
he  received: 

.  .  .  education  is  a  dynamical,  not  a  mechanical  process,  and  the  more 
powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  more  clearly  and 
readily  he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  cultivate  the  mind 
of  another.  And  to  this  I  find  myself  coming  more  and  more:  I  care 
less  and  less  for  information,  more  and  more  for  the  pure  exercise  of 
the  mind;  for  answering  a  question  precisely  and  comprehensively,  for 
showing  a  command  of  language,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  thought  and  power  of  combination.16 

Thus  education  was  never  a  simple  process  by  which  knowledge 
was  passively  received.  Arnold  encouraged  his  students  to  express 
themselves  in  bold,  plain  language.  Then  they  should  continue  to 
exercise  the  habit  in  later  life.  In  a  letter  to  a  former  student 
Arnold  strongly  urged  him  not  to  become  what  was  later  to  be 
known  as  an  introvert:  “But  you  should,  I  am  sure,  make  an  effort 
to  speak  out ,  as  I  am  really  grateful  for  your  having  written  out 
to  me.  Reserve  and  fear  of  committing  one’s  self  are,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  positive  evils;  a  man  had  better  expose  himself  half- 
a-dozen  times,  than  to  be  shut  always.”17  Like  Coleridge,  he 
believed  that  what  was  positive  helped  to  bring  minds  into  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  what  was  negative  was  likely  to  be  purely  destruc¬ 
tive  and  to  make  for  sectarianism.18  Like  Coleridge,  too,  he 
insisted  that  each  individual  should  speak  for  himself  what  he 
honestly  believed,  that  the  beliefs  of  an  individual  should  not  be 
submerged  in  those  of  a  party,  and  that  individuals  should  speak 
as  “substantive  and  tangible  persons,”  not  as  “anonymous  shad¬ 
ows.”19  Like  Coleridge,  again,  he  was  opposed  to  the  unsigned 

1 6.  Ibid.,  II,  34. 

17.  Ibid.,  I,  344.  Arnold  practiced  “speaking  out”  himself.  “Where  I  am  fully 
decided  on  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  would  speak  out  as  plainly  and  boldly  as  your 
heart  could  wish”  {ibid.,  I,  94). 

18.  Ibid.,  II,  137. 

19.  Ibid.,  I,  257.  When  Arnold  made  an  anonymous  contribution  to  the  Herts 
Reformer  in  1840,  he  explained  to  a  friend  that  he  had  kept  his  name  hidden  because 
of  his  connection  with  Rugby  {ibid.,  II,  178-179).  James  Martineau  wrote  of  Arnold: 
“He  could  never  construct  a  world  for  himself,  of  ideas,  of  images,  of  things;  he  must 
live  among  persons”  (“Thomas  Arnold,”  in  Miscellanies,  p.  93). 
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article  in  journalism.  In  general,  his  teaching  was  one  which 
encouraged,  on  the  one  hand,  vigor  and  independence  of  thought 
and  speech,  and  on  the  other,  a  tolerant  attitude  toward  the 
thought  and  speech  of  others. 

Exalting  love  of  truth  far  above  veneration  for  the  past  and 
blind  acceptance  of  authority,  he  vigorously  defended  the  inquiring 
spirit:  “An  inquiring  spirit  is  not  a  presumptuous  one,  but  the  very 
contrary:  He  whose  whole  recorded  life  was  intended  to  be  our 
perfect  example,  is  described  as  gaining  instruction  in  the  Temple 
by  hearing  and  asking  questions:  the  one  is  almost  useless  without 
the  other.”20  He  regretted  that  one  rarely  found  “an  enlightened, 
yet  humble  Christian,”  a  Christian  who  believed  that  no  truth 
could  ever  separate  him  from  the  love  of  “the  God  of  Truth.”21 
He  said  that  what  he  desired  most  was  “inquiry  and  belief  going 
together,  and  the  adherence  to  truth  growing  with  increased  affec¬ 
tion,  as  follies  are  more  and  more  cast  away.”22  Because  he  feared 
that  following  the  profession  of  law  was  “inconsistent  with  a  strong 
perception  of  truth,”  he  advised  his  students  to  hesitate  before 
entering  that  profession.23  Truth  and  justice,  beauty  and  love, 
although  evil  when  separated  from  each  other  or  exalted  the  one 
above  the  other,  made  up  the  perfect  ideal  when  inseparably 
united.24  Lovers  of  truth,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
carried  their  investigations,  became  less  and  less  closely  attached  to 
parties,  more  tolerant,  and  at  the  same  time  more  firm  and  clear  in 
their  grasp  of  truth  in  its  fullness.25  When  Archbishop  Whately 
was  called  dangerous  and  latitudinarian  because  of  his  rational 
tendencies,  Arnold  praised  him  for  allowing  the  intellectual  part  of 
his  nature  to  keep  pace  with  the  spiritual,  “instead  of  being  left, 
as  the  Evangelicals  leave  it,  a  fallow  field  for  all  unsightly  weeds 
to  flourish  in.”26  “May  God  grant  to  my  sons,”  he  prayed,  “if 
they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  res¬ 
olution  to  follow  it  for  themselves.”2' 

Accordingly,  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  soul,  needed  to  be 

20.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  303. 

21.  Thomas  Arnold,  Sermons,  IT,  478-479. 

22.  Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  1 21-122.  23.  Ibid.,  II,  208. 

24.  Thomas  Arnold,  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  iv-v. 

25.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  329. 

26.  Ibid.,  I,  275.  27.  Ibid.,  I,  182. 
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cultivated.  Its  development  was  the  one  safeguard  against  fanat¬ 
icism.  “I  am  satisfied,”  Arnold  wrote,  “that  a  neglected  intellect 
is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  mischief  to  a  man,  than  a  perverted  or 
overvalued  one.”28  The  process  of  learning,  he  wrote  to  a  former 
student,  should  never  cease: 

Every  improvement  of  your  own  powers  and  knowledge  tells  imme¬ 
diately  upon  them;  and  indeed  I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so 
long  as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  once  becomes  stag¬ 
nant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind;  it  is  drinking  out 
of  a  pond,  instead  of  from  a  spring.  And  whatever  you  read  tends 
generally  to  your  increase  of  power,  and  will  be  felt  by  you  in  a  hundred 
ways  hereafter.29 

Like  Matthew  Arnold,  he  advocated  “manysidedness”  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mind.  He  maintained  that  to  prevent  the  mind 
from  becoming  “ einseitig ,  or  pedantic”  the  student  should  join 
intellectual  study  with  spiritual  study;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  truth-seeker,  particularly  the  clergyman,  should  not  confine 
his  reading  to  Divinity.30  Soon  after  a  graduate  of  Rugby  had 
taken  orders,  Arnold  wrote  to  him  urging  that  he  read  extensively: 

All  that  I  would  entreat  of  every  man  with  whom  I  had  any  influence 
is,  that  if  he  read  at  all — in  the  sense  of  studying — he  should  read  widely 
and  comprehensively;  that  he  should  not  read  exclusively  or  principally 
what  is  called  Divinity.  Learning,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  sort, — when 
not  properly  mixed  with  that  comprehensive  study  which  alone  deserves 
the  name, — is,  I  am  satisfied,  an  actual  mischief  to  a  man’s  mind;  it 
impairs  his  simple  common  sense,  and  gives  him  no  wisdom.  It  makes 
him  narrow-minded,  and  fills  him  with  absurdities;  and,  while  he  is  in 
reality  grievously  ignorant,  it  makes  him  consider  himself  a  great  divine. 
.  .  .  Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it 
that  a  mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one.  ...  If  I  have  a  con¬ 
fident  opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  on  this.31 

He  believed  that  it  was  well  to  learn  not  only  Latin  and  Greek, 
upon  which  he  placed  the  traditional  emphasis,  but  also  the  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  languages:  “Every  additional  language  gained,  is  like 
an  additional  power,  none  more  so  than  German.”32  Similarly, 

28.  ibid.,  11,  84-85. 

29.  Ibid.,  II,  141. 

31.  Ibid.,  II,  155-156. 


30.  Ibid.,  II,  60. 
32.  Ibid.,  I,  356. 
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he  advocated  the  study  of  both  ancient  and  modern  history  and, 
like  Coleridge,  a  collating  of  the  present  with  the  past. 

Although  Arnold  was  fairly  familiar  with  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  reason  and  the  understanding  which  Coleridge  had  done 
much  to  make  influential  in  England  and  although  he  accepted  it 
to  some  extent,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  comprehend  it  in  its 
manifold  aspects  and  sometimes  did  not  accept  what  he  did  com¬ 
prehend.  The  understanding,  he  said,  as  well  as  the  reason,  should 
judge  in  Christianity,  concerned  as  it  was  with  a  revelation  “in¬ 
volving,  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  certain  historical  facts.”33  Unlike 
some  of  Coleridge’s  disciples  who  were  suspicious  of  Aristotle  and 
who  attacked  him  as  the  father  of  all  those  who  exalted  the  in¬ 
tellect  too  much  and  applied  it  to  things  which  it  was  incapable 
of  judging,  Arnold  was  very  fond  of  Aristotle.  The  determining 
factor  in  his  decision  to  send  his  son  Matthew  to  Oxford  rather 
than  to  Cambridge  was  his  belief  that  Oxford,  unlike  Cambridge, 
did  not  neglect  Aristotle.  “I  could  not  consent,”  he  declared,  “to 
send  my  son  to  a  University  where  he  would  lose  the  study  of 
him  altogether.”34  Arnold’s  partiality  for  Aristotle  was  as  definite 
as  Coleridge’s  partiality  for  Plato.  Utilizing  Coleridge’s  own  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has 
indicated  how  much  Arnold  admired  Aristotle: 

“Every  man,”  says  Coleridge,  “is  born  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Plato- 
nist.  The  one  considers  reason  a  quality  or  attribute,  the  other  considers 
it  a  power.”  We  may  well  hesitate  to  accept  Coleridge’s  rough  clas¬ 
sification  of  mankind  as  exhaustive;  but  in  so  far  as  the  distinction  on 
which  he  insists  is  real,  it  is  well  illustrated  in  Arnold’s  mind  and  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  Aristotelian,  mainly  in  the  sense  in  which  he  sought  to 
make  all  speculative  inquiry  subservient  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  To  the  last  he  had  a  peculiar  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  “dear  old  Stagyrite,”  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  send  his 
sons  to  the  University,  he  was  led  to  prefer  Oxford,  because  there  Aris¬ 
totle  was  held  in  higher  esteem  and  was  more  likely  to  be  well  studied 
than  at  the  sister  University.  The  parent  of  science,  properly  so  called, 
the  master  of  criticism,  and  in  one  sense  the  founder  of  formal  logic, 
Aristotle  was  to  Arnold  something  more  than  all  this;  he  was  the  guide 
to  right  methods  of  study,  the  seer  who  beheld  the  larger  problems  of 
life,  of  society,  and  of  polity  in  their  true  perspective,  and  the  intrepid 

33.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  268.  34.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  31. 
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and  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  his  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Arnold  as  an  undergraduate  at  Corpus,  remarks,  “He 
was  so  imbued  with  Aristotle’s  language  and  ideas  that  in  earnest  or 
unreserved  conversation  or  in  writing,  his  train  of  thoughts  was  so  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Ethics  and  the  Rhetoric  that  he  cited  the  maxims  of 
the  Stagyrite  as  oracles,  and  his  language  was  quaintly  and  easily  pointed 
with  phrases  from  him.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  such  familiar, 
even  fond  use  of  an  author;  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  spoke 
of  him  as  of  one  intimately  and  affectionately  known  and  valued.”30 

Arnold’s  respect  for  the  understanding  colored  his  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  “The  understanding,”  he  said,  “has  its  proper  work 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  because  the  Bible  consists  of  human 
writings  and  contains  a  human  history.”36  As  interpreted  by  the 
understanding,  the  Old  Testament  was  not  a  perfect  revelation 
but  a  group  of  writings  clearly  showing  that  “the  revelation  made 
to  the  early  patriarchs  consisted  of  some  particular  points  only”; 
and  that  “in  a  great  many  points  .  .  .  the  patriarchs  may  have 
been  no  better  informed  than  the  Heathens  around  them.”37 
Arnold  thus  defended,  as  did  Coleridge,  an  intellectual,  question¬ 
ing  approach  to  the  Scriptures  and  thereby  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  scholars  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  revolutionized  the  study  of  religious  documents  by  allowing 
the  understanding  and  the  critical  faculties  to  play  freely  upon 
them. 

Dr.  Arnold  also  joined  Coleridge,  however,  in  forbidding  the 
subordination  of  the  reason  to  the  understanding  and  in  protesting 
against  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  inquiry  for  which  the  data 
were  not  provided  by  the  senses.  The  kind  of  rationalism  which 
was  “the  appealing  to  the  decision  of  the  understanding  in  points 
where  the  decision  belongs,  not  to  the  understanding,  but  to  the 
reason”  was  to  him  “a  great  fault.”38  Where  study  was  based  on 
both  human  and  divine  things,  there  was  a  great  danger  of  this 
fault:  “Of  human  things  the  understanding  can  judge,  of  divine 
things  it  cannot;  and  thus  where  the  two  are  mixed  together,  its 
inability  to  judge  of  the  one  part  makes  it  derange  the  proportions 

35.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Their  Influence  on  English 
Education,  pp.  7-8. 

36.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  269. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  149. 


38.  Ibid.,  p.  265. 
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of  both,  and  the  judgment  of  the  whole  is  vitiated.”39  Yet  the 
bulk  of  Arnold’s  writings  show  that  he  was  not  preoccupied  nearly 
so  much  as  Coleridge  was  with  attacking  the  misuse  of  the  under¬ 
standing.  Arnold  was  much  more  anxious  to  encourage  the  right 
use  of  the  intellect  than  he  was  to  condemn  the  wrong  use  of  it. 

“Wisdom  is  gained,”  he  declared,  “not  by  renouncing  or  despis¬ 
ing  the  understanding,  but  by  adding  to  its  perfect  work  the 
perfect  work  of  reason,  and  of  reason’s  perfection,  faith.”40  The 
best  kind  of  rationalism,  the  very  kind  that  Pusey  condemned,  Dr. 
Arnold  said,  involved  not  merely  the  intellectual  part  of  man’s 
nature,  but  “the  moral  reason  acting  under  God,  and  using,  so  to 
speak,  the  telescope  of  faith  for  objects  too  distant  for  its  naked 
eye  to  discover.”41  “Faith  may  be  described  as  reason  leaning  on 
God.”42  In  saying  that  man  was  most  likely  to  find  the  whole 
truth  when  his  understanding,  his  reason,  and  his  faith  worked 
together,  Arnold  was  in  agreement  with  Coleridge.  But  he  worked 
out  no  such  elaborate  conception  of  the  reason  as  Coleridge’s43  and 
spent  much  less  effort  than  he  in  defending  its  use.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  an  expanded  conception  of  the  reason  and  to  glorify 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  268-269. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  270.  Arnold’s  belief  that  the  intellect  and  the  moral  feelings  must  be 
balanced  was  expressed  thus  in  a  letter  to  a  pupil.  “I  did  not  observe  anything  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  sneering  spirit;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness  on  religious  matters,  which 
made  me  fear  lest  it  should  change  to  sneering,  as  your  understanding  became  more 
vigorous;  for  this  is  the  natural  fault  of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect, 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  liveliness  of  the  moral  affections,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  admiration  and  love  of  moral  excellence,  just  as  superstition  arises, 
where  it  is  honest,  from  the  undue  predominance  of  the  affections,  without  the  strength¬ 
ening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in  proportion”  (Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  317). 

41.  Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  57. 

42.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  266.  Arnold  wrote:  “.  .  .  the  main  point  is,  that  we 
cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  remove  all  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  religion;  we 
only  contend  that  even  intellectual  unbelief  is  the  more  unreasonable  of  the  two,  and 
that  practical  unbelief  is  folly,  and  faith  is  wisdom”  (Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  278). 

43.  Although  Arnold  argued  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  did  so  with¬ 
out  assuming  that  all  men  are  equally  capable  of  receiving  truth.  “It  is  vain  now  to 
say  that  questions  of  religion  and  politics  are  above  the  understanding  of  the  poorer 
classes — so  they  may  be,  but  they  are  not  above  their  misunderstanding,  and  they  will 
think  and  talk  about  them,  so  that  they  had  best  be  taught  to  think  and  talk  rightly” 
(Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  282-283).  “In  general,  however,  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  the 
truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  men,  and  the  error  in  the  little  ones”  (ibid.,  I,  357). 
“Abraham  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Faithful — in  other  words,  he  stands  at  the  head 
of  those  who,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  had  a  revealed  knowledge  of  God,  as 
distinguished  from  that  knowledge  of  Him  which  we  gain  by  natural  reason”  ( Miscel¬ 
laneous  Works,  p.  147). 
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it,  Coleridge,  on  the  one  hand,  pushed  back  the  understanding 
and,  on  the  other,  gave  relatively  little  attention  to  faith  j  Arnold 
gave  so  much  room  to  the  understanding  and  to  faith  that  in  his 
thinking  the  reason  dwindled  almost  to  insignificance.  Man’s  best 
reason,  he  declared,  was  not  pure.44 

He  followed  Coleridge,  however,  in  making  the  supreme  test 
of  truth  a  moral  one.  He  accepted  or  rejected  various  beliefs  in 
accordance  with  how  they  were  related  to  the  will  and  to  conduct 
— to  how  they  worked  out  in  action.  Arnold’s  emphasis  here  was 
even  more  pronounced  than  Coleridge’s  5  at  least  in  his  philosophy 
it  was  more  out  of  proportion  with  other  ways  of  considering 
truth.  He  had  none  of  Coleridge’s  passion  for  metaphysics:  “We 
are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  the  character 
of  any  supernatural  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral 
character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions  ;  thus  only  can  we 
tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God,  or  from  the  Devil.”45 
Hence  knowledge  of  God  came  through  knowledge  of  man,  not 
through  knowledge  of  nature:  “God  .  .  .  hiding  Himself  altogether 
from  the  sight  of  natural  knowledge,  reveals  Himself  only  as  a 
part,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  our  knowledge  of  man;  first  as  the 
fountain  of  all  our  duties,  and  so  the  perfection  not  of  our  natural 
knowledge  but  of  our  moral;  and  secondly  in  that  great  truth  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  that  as  man  alone  he  is  to  be  known,  or 
is  in  any  way  comprehensible.”46  The  light  which  guided  man’s 
will  was  a  very  sufficient  light;  and  this  light  every  man  could  be 
sure  of.  Hence  no  man  needed  an  intermediary  between  him  and 
the  Unknown.  Arnold’s  opposition  to  “priestcraft”  was  energetic 
and  unrelenting,  and  his  definition  of  a  priest  as  “a  person  made 
necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being  necessary  or 
beneficial  to  us  morally”  is  characteristic  of  his  thinking  on  the 
subject.47 

44.  Thomas  Arnold,  Christian  Life,  p.  444.  In  “Faith  and  Reason”  Arnold  discusses 
Coleridge’s  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding,  and  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  rationalism.  In  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  265-270. 

45.  Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  202.  Coleridge  had  more  faith  in  argument  from  universal 
assent  than  Arnold  had.  Arnold  believed  that  such  argument  was  powerful,  but  not 
infallible.  See  ibid.,  II,  76. 

46.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  295-296. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  16.  Arnold  consistently  abhorred  “Priestcraft;  or  the  setting  up  of  a 
quantity  of  human  mediators  between  God  and  man”;  and  called  it  “the  essence  of 
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Coleridge,  although  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the  practical 
reason,  also  permitted  the  indulgence  of  the  speculative  reason. 
Here  Dr.  Arnold  very  definitely  departed  from  him.  He  was 
still  in  agreement  with  Coleridge  when  he  condemned  “specula¬ 
tions  turning  upon  things  wholly  beyond  our  reach,  .  .  .  where 
the  utmost  conceivable  result  cannot  be  truth,  but  additional  per¬ 
plexity,”  such  as  that  concerning  “the  origin  and  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  moral  evil.”48  Coleridge,  however,  had  a  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  speculative  reason  to  search  out  “the  deep  things 
of  God  himself”  and  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  which 
Arnold  did  not  share  with  him.  According  to  Arnold,  Christ 
repelled  “all  questions  of  curiosity  .  .  .  such  as  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  men  away  from  their  great  business, — the  doing  good  to 
themselves  and  others.”49  Although  the  Bible  advocated  the 
search  for  useful  knowledge,  it  placed  goodness  above  knowledge, 
especially  such  knowledge  as  was  pursued  for  its  own  sake: 

.  .  .  the  whole  tone  and  language  of  the  Scripture  is  sensible  and  manly, 
and  ignorance  and  superstition  are  continually  combated  and  con¬ 
demned.  But  unquestionably  the  Scripture,  while  encouraging  to  the 
utmost  all  knowledge  that  may  help  us  to  do  our  duty  better,  does  seem 
habitually  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the  mere  intellect,  as  a  thing 
unfitted  to  our  present  condition  in  this  world.  The  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  our  intellectual 
appetite,  seems  to  be  regarded  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  light  with  an 
excessive  desire  of  food  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
bodily  appetite.  There  is  indeed  this  great  difference  between  the  two, 
that  whereas  our  bodily  desires  are  too  low  for  us,  so  the  desires  of  the 
mind  are  too  high ;  the  one  a  good  man  has  outgrown,  but  for  the  other 
he  is  not  yet  grown  enough.  ...  no  one  can  doubt  whether  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  family,  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  of  a  nation,  is  best  promoted 
by  moral  excellence  or  by  intellectual;  or,  whether,  in  plain  terms,  he 


Popery.”  The  worship  of  the  Bible  was  to  him  fully  as  foolish.  He  taught  that  the 
“Humanity  of  Christ,  as  an  aid  to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible  Father,” 
provided  “some  middle  point,  in  which  the  intelligible  may  unite  with  the  perfections 
of  the  unintelligible”  (Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  348-349).  The  Bible  sanctions  government 
and  obedience  in  the  church,  he  said,  but  not  priesthood  ( Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  20-21). 
He  objected  to  the  term  “priest,”  however,  only  when  it  meant  “a  mediator  between 
God  and  man”  (Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  p.  [Ixix]).  Cf.  also  the  Christian 
Life,  p.  424. 

48,  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  366-368. 


49.  Loc.  cit. 
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would  rather  have  his  son  distinguished  as  a  very  learned  man,  or  as  a 
very  good  man.00 

Arnold  insisted  that  “the  great  point  in  our  judgment  and  feeling 
towards  men  seems  to  be  not  to  confound  error  with  fault.”51 
Errors  could  be  overlooked  or  forgiven,  but  faults  were  of  more 
serious  consequence.  This  distinction  was  in  Dr.  Arnold’s  mind 
when,  in  writing  “The  Oxford  Malignants,”  his  fiery  condemna¬ 
tion  of  those  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  who  had  attacked 
Dr.  Hampden,  he  thus  attempted  to  justify  his  lack  of  restraint 
in  dealing  with  Hampden’s  enemies:  “But  the  attack  on  Dr. 
Hampden  bears  upon  it  the  character,  not  of  error,  but  of  moral 
wickedness.”52  Arnold  did  not  identify  the  true  with  the 
good.53  Not  all  truth,  he  said,  needed  to  be  insisted  upon ;  but 
only  “essential”  truth,  truth  related  to  right  conduct.54  Education 
must  place  the  emphasis  on  this  truth,  upon  the  teaching  of  “moral 
and  religious  knowledge.”55  This  belief  guided  Arnold  at 
Rugby  and  he  strove  ever  to  make  his  sermons  fresh  and  prac¬ 
tical.56  No  wonder  he  was  fond  of  “that  magnificent  sentence” 
from  Bacon:  “In  this  world,  God  only  and  the  angels  may  be 
spectators.”57 

An  understanding  of  Arnold’s  kind  of  rationalism  and  of  its 

50.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  1 51-152.  51.  Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  238. 

52.  “The  Oxford  Malignants  and  Dr.  Hampden,”  Edinburgh  Review,  CXXVII 
(April,  1836),  238. 

53.  Preface  to  The  History  of  Rome,  p.  viii. 

54.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  326.  James  Martineau  wrote  of  Arnold:  “.  .  .  he  was  at 
home,  not  in  the  cloister,  but  in  the  city  and  the  field:  respectable  in  scholarship,  in¬ 
sensible  to  art,  undistinguished  in  philosophy,  he  was  great  in  action”  ( Miscellanies , 
p.  80).  Martineau  also  spoke  of  Arnold  as  “one  who  could  be  a  hero  without  romance” 
(ibid.,  p.  59). 

55.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  304.  56.  Stanley,  Arnold,  I,  242. 

57.  Ibid.,  I,  175.  Despite  the  emphasis  which  Arnold  put  on  conduct  and  work, 
in  him  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  belief  in  work  and  his  desire  for  peace  and  rest 
similar  to  the  conflict  in  Matthew  Arnold.  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  rest  here,  but 
with  labor;  and  then  I  can  and  do  look  forward  to  the  labor  with  nothing  but  satis¬ 
faction,  if  my  health  and  faculties  be  still  spared  to  me”  (ibid.,  I,  93).  “For  not  yet 
can  energy  and  rest  be  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place  for  rest,  but 
for  energy”  (ibid.,  II,  347-348).  From  Fox  How,  1837:  “A  life  of  peace  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  vainly  sigh  after.  If  you  can  live  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy,  and 
party,  it  is  a  great  gain.  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  resign  myself  with  de¬ 
light  to  the  quiet  of  this  valley,  and  the  peace  of  these  mountains,  if  so  might  be? 
And  we  have  been  enjoying  it  for  the  last  six  weeks  thoroughly”  (ibid.,  II,  74). 
“.  .  .  work  after  all  is  but  half  the  man,  and  they  who  only  work  together  do  not  truly 
live  together”  (ibid.,  II,  56). 
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influence  helps  to  explain  many  things  which  appeared  later  in  the 
century.  It  helps  to  explain  how  Matthew  Arnold,  who  felt  his 
father’s  influence  in  more  respects  than  one,  could  put  major 
emphasis  in  his  writings  on  the  need  of  culture  and  light  and  still 
hold  to  his  assertion  that  conduct  was  “three-fourths  of  life.”  It 
helps  to  explain  how  not  only  Matthew  Arnold,  but  also  Dr. 
Arnold’s  disciples  Thomas  Hughes  and  A.  P.  Stanley,  could  join 
J.  C.  Hare,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  other  disciples  of  Coleridge  in 
advocating  toleration  and  a  greater  freedom  of  the  mind  and  in 
trying  to  reconcile  knowledge  and  religion,  science  and  faith.  It 
helps  to  explain  the  co-operation  of  disciples  of  both  teachers  in 
the  Christian-Socialist  movement  and  in  the  founding  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Men’s  College,  two  very  practical  outgrowths  of  the  Broad 
Church  movement.  Dr.  Arnold’s  emphasis  on  conduct  and  praise 
of  action  help  to  explain  why  he  has  been  called  the  father  of 
the  athletic  or  “muscular”  school  of  literature  represented  by  the 
writings  of  Hughes  and  Kingsley,  and  how  his  teaching  could 
reinforce  the  effect  of  the  gospel  of  work  pervading  the  writings 
of  Maurice,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.  On  the  other  hand,  his  respect 
for  the  intellect  and  love  of  Aristotle  helps  to  explain  why  Broad 
Churchmen,  some  of  whom  were  his  disciples  and  some  of  whom 
followed  Coleridge  in  exalting  the  intuitive  reason  at  the  expense 
of  the  understanding  and  in  paying  homage  to  Plato  and  Kant, 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  common  denominator  of 
belief  and  a  common  method  of  thinking.  As  a  result,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that,  although  they  were  all  liberals  in  their  thinking 
and  could  even  unite  in  action,  they  were,  philosophically,  a  very 
heterogeneous  group  of  liberals. 

Past,  Present,  and  Future 

History  was  to  Dr.  Arnold  a  very  delightful  subject.  Even 
as  a  schoolboy  he  found  it  highly  enjoyable,  and  he  later  read 
Thucydides  at  Oxford  with  great  enthusiasm.  As  the  headmaster 
of  Rugby,  he  was  the  first  English  schoolmaster  to  add  modern 
history  to  the  ordinary  course.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  history  at  Oxford.  His  edition  of  Thucydides  in 
three  volumes  appeared  from  1830  to  1835.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  history  of  early  Rome  in  three  volumes  and  of  articles 
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on  the  later  Roman  commonwealth  written  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.  His  lectures  on  modern  history,  delivered  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1841  and  1842,  were  published  in  1842.  In  writing  his 
Roman  history  and  in  working  out  his  theory  of  history,  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome. 

He  had  little  patience  with  people  who  contended  that  to  know 
the  facts  of  history  was  impossible,  since  any  record  of  the  past 
was  certain  to  be  untrustworthy.  “If  no  other  man’s  report  of 
the  past  is  to  be  credited,”  he  argued,  “I  know  not  how  we  can 
defend  the  very  reports  of  our  own  memories.”1  Knowledge  of 
the  past  was  essential  to  anyone  directing  or  attempting  to  under¬ 
stand  the  changes  and  developments  of  the  present.  “In  political 
matters  more  especially,  moderation  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views  are  the  greatest  wisdom.”2  Dr.  Arnold  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Niebuhr,  “the  greatest  of  all  authorities,”  in  believing  that 
tradition  should  be  the  foundation  of  all  constructive  activity  and 
that  “every  new  institution  should  be  but  a  fuller  development  of, 
or  an  addition  to,  what  already  exists ;  and  that  if  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  in  a  country,  that  all  its  past  history  and  asso¬ 
ciations  are  cast  away  as  merely  bad,  reform  in  such  a  country  is 
impossible.”3  He  disapproved,  however,  of  what  he  called  mere 
‘antiquarianism,  .  .  .  the  knowledge  of  the  past  enjoyed  by  one 
who  has  no  lively  knowledge  of  the  present”;  and  said  that  only 
from  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  could  that  wisdom  be 
found  which  assists  in  shaping  and  preparing  the  course  of  the 
future.4  Like  Coleridge,  furthermore,  he  believed  that  history 
should  be  studied  philosophically  and  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  historian  should  be  to  discover  beneath  the  facts  of  history 
the  fundamental  principles  of  history:  “.  .  .  if  history  has  no 
truths  to  teach,  its  facts  are  but  of  little  worth.”0 

He  worked  out  a  somewhat  elaborate  theory  of  history  based 
on  the  belief  that  all  nations  undergo  the  same  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  all  other  nations  and  that  these  stages  always  come  in  the 
same  order,  though  the  length  of  a  given  stage  may  vary  in  the 
histories  of  different  peoples: 

J.  Thomas  Arnold,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  p.  368. 

2.  Stanley,  Arnold,  II,  124.  3-  tbid.,  II,  171- 

4.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  109.  5.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  246. 
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New  states,  like  individuals,  go  through  certain  changes  in  a  certain 
order,  and  are  subject  at  different  stages  of  their  course  to  certain 
peculiar  disorders.  But  they  differ  from  individuals  in  this,  that  though 
the  order  of  the  periods  is  regular,  their  duration  is  not  so;  and  their 
features  are  more  liable  to  be  mistaken,  as  they  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  their  characteristic  phenomena.  One  state  may  have 
existed  a  thousand  years,  and  its  history  may  be  full  of  striking  events, 
and  yet  it  may  still  be  in  its  childhood:  another  may  not  be  a  century 
old,  and  its  history  may  contain  nothing  remarkable  to  a  careless  reader, 
and  yet  it  may  be  verging  to  old  age.  The  knowledge  of  these  periods 
furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  the  study  of  history,  which  the  continuous 
succession  of  events  related  in  chronological  order  seems  particularly  to 
require.  For  instance,  in  our  own  history  we  are  apt  to  take  certain 
artificial  divisions,  such  as  the  accession  of  the  different  line  of  kings, 
or  an  event  like  the  restoration,  which  is  rather  a  subdivision  of  one 
particular  period,  than  the  beginning  or  termination  of  a  period  in 
itself.  .  .  . 

We  may  learn  also  a  more  sensible  division  of  history  than  that 
which  is  commonly  adopted  of  ancient  and  modern.  We  shall  see  that 
there  is  in  fact  an  ancient  and  a  modern  period  in  the  history  of  every 
people;  the  ancient  differing,  and  the  modern  in  many  essential  points 
agreeing  with  that  in  which  we  now  live.  Thus  the  largest  portion  of 
that  history  which  we  commonly  call  ancient  is  practically  modern,  as 
it  describes  society  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  now  is;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  of  what  is  called  modern  history  is  practically 
ancient,  as  it  relates  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  passed  away.  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Xenophon,  the  orators  of  Athens,  and  the  philosophers,  speak 
a  wisdom  more  applicable  to  us  politically  than  the  wisdom  even  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages;  and  their  position,  both 
intellectual  and  political,  more  nearly  resembled  our  own.6 

Arnold  believed,  therefore,  that  history  should  be  studied  as  a 
whole,  “according  to  its  philosophical  divisions,  not  such  as  are 
merely  geographical  and  chronological”;  and  that  Greek  and 
Roman  history  was  “not  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and 
forgotten  institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of  things  present,  fitted 
not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  statesmen  and  the  citizen.”7  Likewise,  the  study  of 

6.  Thomas  Arnold,  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  306. 

7.  Thomas  Arnold,  Preface  to  the  First  Edition,  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  by  Thucydides,  Ilf,  xvi. 
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some  of  the  stages  of  Hebrew  history  could  shed  light  on  mod¬ 
ern  problems.  This  is  the  theory  of  history  that  Strachey  ridicules 
when  he  says  that  Dr.  Arnold  “indicated  the  bearing  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  Jewish  history  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  upon  the  conduct 
of  English  schoolboys  in  1830.”8 

Arnold  believed  in  progress,  but  he  said  that  mere  lapse  of  time 
did  not  always  bring  increase  of  knowledge.  Furthermore,  time 
might  even  destroy  much  that  was  good  and  noble;  and  the  gain 
which  came  with  time  might  be  less  than  the  loss.  Yet  the  struggle 
through  which  man  was  able  to  hold  on  to  what  he  had  already 
won  and  to  make  some  advance,  however  little,  was  necessary  to 
mature  “the  utmost  virtue  of  human  nature”:9 

And  in  point  of  political  experience,  we  are  even  at  this  hour  scarcely 
on  a  level  with  the  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Mere  lapse  of 
years  confers  here  no  increase  of  knowledge;  four  thousand  years  have 
furnished  the  Asiatic  with  scarcely  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of 
political  experience;  two  thousand  years  since  the  fall  of  Carthage  have 
furnished  the  African  with  absolutely  nothing.  Even  in  Europe  and  in 
America  it  would  not  be  easy  now  to  collect  such  a  treasure  of  expe¬ 
rience  as  the  constitutions  of  153  commonwealths  along  the  various 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  offered  to  Aristotle.  .  .  .  [Yet]  that  prog¬ 
ress  of  earthly  things  which,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  certainly  inevitable 
[has]  a  sure  tendency  ...  to  confirm  and  purify  the  virtue  of  the 
good.10 

It  was  “absurd,”  Arnold  also  believed,  “to  extol  one  age  at  the 
expense  of  another,  since  each  has  its  good  and  its  bad.”11  Time 
brought  far  more  changes  in  inanimate  things  than  in  living 
things.12  Yet  “history  forbids  despair  without  authorizing  van¬ 
ity”:  “Two  things  we  ought  to  learn  from  history:  one,  that  we 
are  not  in  ourselves  superior  to  our  fathers;  another,  that  we  are 
shamefully  and  monstrously  inferior  to  them,  if  we  do  not  advance 
beyond  them.”13 

Like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Arnold  felt  that  modern 
history  had  almost  fearful  significance.  Thinking  of  it  in  terms 
of  his  general  conception  of  history  as  made  up  of  regular  and  sue- 

8.  Lytton  Strachey,  “Dr.  Arnold,”  Eminent  Victorians ,  p.  221. 

9.  Preface  to  Thucydides y  III,  xv.  10.  Loc.  cit. 

11.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  358.  12.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  293. 

13.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  48-49. 
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cessive  stages,  he  said  that  it  commenced  when  “all  the  great 
elements  of  the  existing  state  had  met  together”  and  that  sub¬ 
sequent  changes,  great  as  they  had  been,  had  only  combined  or 
disposed  of  these  same  elements  differently  5  they  had  added  to 
them  no  new  one.14  Modern  history  appeared  to  be  “not  only  a 
step  in  advance  of  ancient  history,  but  the  last  step;  it  appears  to 
bear  marks  of  the  fullness  of  time,  as  if  there  would  be  no  future 
history  beyond  it.”15  The  fact  that  Dr.  Arnold,  like  St.  Paul, 
felt  that  the  end  of  time  was  close  at  hand  helps  to  explain  why 
he  frequently  appeared  hurried  and  even  frantic  and  why  he  felt 
that  everyone  should  do  as  much  work  as  possible  as  soon  as 
possible: 

Now  looking  anxiously  around  the  world  for  any  new  races  which  may 
receive  the  seed  (so  to  speak)  of  our  present  history  into  a  kindly  yet  a 
vigorous  soil,  and  may  reproduce  it,  the  same  and  yet  new,  for  a  future 
period,  we  know  not  where  such  are  to  be  found. 

.  .  .  But  without  any  presumptuous  confidence,  if  there  be  any  signs, 
however  uncertain,  that  we  are  living  in  the  latest  period  of  the 
world’s  history,  that  no  other  races  remain  behind  to  perform  what  we 
have  neglected  or  to  restore  what  we  have  ruined,  then  indeed  the 
interest  of  modern  history  does  become  intense,  and  the  importance  of 
not  wasting  the  time  still  left  to  us  may  well  be  called  incalculable.16 

This  impression  of  the  awful  significance  of  his  own  time  may 
also  help  to  explain  the  great  disappointment  and  pain  which  he 
experienced  in  reading  the  daily  newspapers.  They  indicated  to 
him  that  much  was  happening  that  should  not  happen  at  precisely 
the  time  when  it  was  most  important  that  the  right  things  should 
happen: 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  a  newspaper,  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
solemn  studies  in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thoughtfully.  So  much  of  sin 
and  so  much  of  suffering  in  the  world,  as  are  there  displayed,  and  no 
one  able  to  remedy  either.17 

I  hardly  ever  read  a  newspaper.  .  .  ,18 

The  real  parties  in  human  nature,  he  said,  were  the  Con¬ 
servatives  and  the  Advancers,  the  one  based  on  the  instinct  of 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

15.  Ibid.,  pp.  46-48. 

17.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  281. 


16.  hoc.  cit. 

18.  Ibid.,  II,  273. 
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indolence,  the  other  on  that  of  restlessness.  The  one  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  preserving ;  the  other  to  that  of  improving.  The 
Conservative  party  was  always  larger  and  stronger  than  the  Ad¬ 
vance;  and  therefore  progress  was  possible  only  when  the  Con¬ 
servatives  made  things  unbearable  by  overdoing  themselves: 
“.  .  .  men  are  all  Tories  by  nature,  when  they  are  tolerably  well 
off,  and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or  insult  to  themselves, 
or  some  atrocious  cruelty,  or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that 
ever  make  them  otherwise.”19  Yet  the  true  principle  was  that 
of  the  Advance.  Dr.  Arnold  identified  it,  “in  its  perfect  form,” 
with  Christianity.20  Despite  his  great  respect  for  history  and  the 
high  value  which  he  placed  on  much  that  belonged  to  the  past, 
he  was  far  from  being  a  Conservative.  In  a  letter  to  Julius  Hare, 
whom  he  considered  more  conservative  than  himself,  he  explained 
his  views  on  the  subject: 

.  .  .  you  appear  to  me  to  look  upon  the  past  with  feelings  of  reverence, 
in  which  I  cannot  participate.  It  is  not  that  I  think  that  we  are  better 
than  our  fathers  in  proportion  to  our  lights,  or  that  our  powers  are  at 
all  greater;  on  the  contrary,  they  deserve  more  admiration,  considering 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with;  yet  still  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  habit  of  looking  back  upon  them  as  models,  and  more  especially 
in  all  political  institutions,  is  the  surest  way  to  fetter  our  own  progress, 
and  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  our  own  superior  experience, 
which,  it  is  no  boast  to  say,  that  we  possess,  but  rather,  a  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  reproach,  since  we  use  them  so  little.  .  .  .  instead  of  looking  upon 
them  [the  things  of  the  past]  as  in  any  degree  a  standard,  I  turn  in¬ 
stinctively  to  that  picture  of  entire  perfection  which  the  Gospel  holds 
out,  and  from  which  I  cannot  but  think  the  state  of  things  in  times  past 
was  further  removed  even  than  ours  is  now,  although  our  little  may  be 
more  inexcusable  than  their  less  was  in  them.21 

Arnold  steadfastly  and  consistently  opposed  conservatism  as 
something  evil  and  destructive.  “So  always  in  the  course  of  hu¬ 
man  things,”  he  wrote,  “the  tail  labors  to  sting  the  head.”22  “It 
is  a  lying  spirit  undoubtedly  that  says,  ‘Look  backwards.’  ”23  “I 
would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  government  predominantly  Tory, 
much  more  one  exclusively  Tory,  and  most  of  all  a  government,  at 

19.  Ibid.,  II,  65-66;  cf.  also  I,  353-354- 

20.  Ibid.,  I,  353-354-  21.  Ibid.,  I,  227-228. 

22.  Ibid.,  II,  36.  23.  Ibid.,  II,  366. 
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once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word  and  action  simulating 
reform.”24  In  the  last  analysis,  change  was  a  principle  of  life: 
“One  would  think  that  people  who  talk  against  change  were  liter¬ 
ally  as  well  as  metaphorically  blind,  and  really  did  not  see  that 
everything  in  themselves  and  around  them  is  changing  every  hour 
by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  being.”25  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
Arnold  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the  reactionary  leaders  of 
the  Oxford  Movement. 

Yet,  although  he  believed  in  change,  he  did  not  believe  in 
equality.  To  be  sure,  he  was  definitely  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
aristocracy  as  a  major  political  influence:  “Still,  I  confess  that 
Aristocracy  as  a  predominant  element  in  a  government,  whether  it 
be  aristocracy  of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  nobility,  or  of  priest¬ 
hood,  has  been  to  my  mind  the  greatest  source  of  evil  throughout 
the  world,  because  it  has  been  the  most  universal  and  the  most 
enduring.”26  His  ideal,  however,  was  not  political  and  economic 
equality,  but  a  social  order  which  would  promote  general  welfare 
and  happiness.  Equality  was  not  an  essential  in  such  a  social  order 
and,  furthermore,  was  impossible: 

Our  business  is  to  raise  all,  and  to  lower  none.  Equality  is  the  dream 
of  a  madman,  or  the  passion  of  a  fiend.  Extreme  inequality,  or  high 
comfort  and  civilization  in  some,  coexisting  with  deep  misery  and  degra¬ 
dation  in  others,  is  no  less  also  a  folly  and  sin.  But  an  inequality 
where  some  have  all  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  and  none  are  with¬ 
out  its  comforts, — where  some  have  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  and 
none  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  is  a  social  system  in  harmony  with  the 
order  of  God’s  creation  in  the  natural  world, — and  which  can  alone 
fulfil  His  purposes  for  man  as  a  reasonable  and  a  spiritual  being.2' 

Arnold’s  position  here  is  somewhat  like  Coleridge’s.  Coleridge 
advocated,  not  complete  equality,  but  learning  for  the  upper 
classes,  a  fair  but  not  equal  distribution  of  material  things,  and 
religion  for  everybody.  Arnold  said:  “The  object,  then,  of  every 
honest  public  writer  should  be  to  calm  and  enlighten  the  poor;  to 
interest  and  to  arouse  the  rich.”28  He  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  promoting  of  collective  progress,  of  such  progress  as  concerned 

24.  Ibid.,  1,  358. 

25.  Ibid.,  I,  264. 

27.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  41 1. 


26.  Ibid.,  II,  1 1 5. 
28.  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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and  arose  from  the  efforts  of  the  whole  group.  He  taught  that 
the  supreme  object  of  a  nation  was  “not  only  the  perfecting  of  the 
natures  of  its  individual  members,  but  also  the  perfecting  of  all 
those  acts  which  are  done  by  the  nation  collectively,  or  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  standing  in  its  place,  and  faithfully  representing  it.”29 
In  the  light  of  this  conception  of  government  as  an  institution  with 
broadly  social  foundations  and  purposes,  he  drew  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  history  and  biography  which  was  hardly  in  harmony  with 
Carlyle’s  opinions:  “It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  history  at  all, 
but  simply  biography,  unless  it  finds  in  the  persons  who  are  its 
subject  something  of  a  common  purpose,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  the  object  of  their  common  life.  History  is  to  this 
common  life  of  the  many,  what  biography  is  to  the  life  of  an 
individual.”30 

In  searching  about  for  means  whereby  the  general  welfare 
might  be  promoted,  Arnold,  like  Coleridge,  found  the  political 
economy  of  his  time  very  inadequate.  “A  doctrine  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  true  as  far  as  regards  political  economy,”31  he  wrote,  “but 
not  true  as  regards  the  happiness  of  a  people  speaking  morally  and 
religiously”: 

It  is  very  useful  to  consider  economical  questions  in  a  purely  economical 
point  of  view,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  respecting  them  merely  as 
points  of  economy;  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  ex¬ 
pedient  economically,  is  expedient  also  politically,  because  it  may  well  be 
that  another  end  rather  than  the  economical  may  best  further  the 
attainment  of  the  great  end  of  the  commonwealth.32 

Like  Coleridge,  also,  Arnold  protested  against  what  Coleridge 
called  the  commercial  spirit,  a  spirit  that  permitted  human  beings 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  wealth  but  which  disregarded  their 
needs  as  human  beings: 

Is  this  any  other  than  a  national  crime,  a  crime  in  the  civil  government, 
a  crime  in  the  church,  a  crime  in  all  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  part  of 

29.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  34. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  27.  31.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  301. 

32.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  38.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Arnold 
was  bothered  by  the  population  problem.  He  said  that  he  followed  Aristotle  and 
Malthus  in  believing-  that  “a  limitation  of  property  is  nothing,  unless  you  can  also  limit 
within  proper  bounds  the  increase  of  population.”  He  saw  no  solution  to  the  problem 
except  “home  colonies”  or  emigration  ( Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  417,  422). 
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the  English  people,  that  while  hands  have  been  multiplying  so  enor¬ 
mously  during  the  last  forty  years  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  no 
greater  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
beings  who  have  multiplied  with  them;  beings  born  not  for  time  only 
but  for  eternity  [1832]. 33 

Thus,  in  the  main,  Arnold  agreed  with  Coleridge  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  understanding  the  past;  in  looking  for 
the  philosophical  implications  of  history;  in  insisting  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  thus  discovered  were  of  value  only  when  they  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  present  and  future;  in  welcoming  progress  when  it 
destroyed  only  what  was  worthless  in  the  old;  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  welfare  of  the  individual  with  that  of  the  group;  and 
of  opposing  all  forces  which  threatened  or  ignored  the  welfare  of 
either. 

United  Christianity 

To  make  a  genuine  contribution  toward  the  reconciliation  of 
the  various  religious  sects  was  one  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  chief  ambitions. 
As  he  saw  it,  the  church  had  lost  ground  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  up  to  about  1790,  but  since  then  a  revival  in  the  church  had 
been  under  way.  He  was  very  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  revival.  “I  hold  the  revival  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
its  full  perfection  to  be  the  one  great  end  to  which  all  our  efforts 
should  be  directed.”1  Without  Christian  co-operation  such  a  re¬ 
vival  was  impossible.  The  object  of  such  co-operation  was  “to 
bring  Christ  into  every  part  of  common  life;  in  Scriptural  lan¬ 
guage,  to  make  human  society  one  living  body,  closely  joined  in 
communion  with  Christ,  its  head.”2 

Dr.  Arnold  professed  to  suffer  from  no  illusions  about  the 
ease  with  which  the  task  of  reconciliation  could  be  accomplished. 
“Of  all  difficult  offices,”  he  said,  “that  of  a  peacemaker  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  hardest.”3  Yet  his  efforts  did  count  for  some¬ 
thing.  “The  one  happy  change  in  English  Church  life  to  which 

33.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  430. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  p.  ii.  Arnold  also  says  here  that  the  move¬ 
ment  to  revive  the  church  began  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
that  the  pendulum  had  swung  the  other  way  for  two  hundred  years  before. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  12. 

3.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  I,  281.  Cf.  ibid.,  I,  223. 
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Arnold  specially  contributed,”  wrote  J.  M.  Capes  in  1872,  “is  the 
abolition  of  cant  in  conversation  and  writing  on  religious  topics.”4 
As  one  might  expect,  furthermore,  Dr.  Arnold  believed  that  a 
knowledge  of  history  was  highly  valuable  to  the  peacemaker,  for 
to  him  history  was  “a  mirror  to  reflect  the  true  character  of  exist¬ 
ing  parties”  and  could  teach  one  how  to  separate  “what  is  accidental 
and  particular  from  what  is  essential  and  universal”  in  parties.5 
Equipped  with  his  own  knowledge  of  history,  he  labored  strenu¬ 
ously  to  unite  the  different  religious  parties. 

He  was  certain  that  there  could  be  no  reconciliation  so  long  as 
misconceptions  concerning  the  church  prevailed.  One  of  these 
misconceptions  was  the  belief  that  the  form  of  the  church  was 
from  the  beginning  fixed  by  God: 

The  Church,  like  every  other  society,  has  varied  ...  in  its  government 
in  different  times  and  countries;  and  these  varieties  have  all  had  their 
good  as  well  as  their  evil.  It  must  have  a  government  clearly;  but 
whether  this  government  shall  be  popular,  aristocratical,  or  monarchical, 
has  been  no  more  fixed  by  divine  authority,  than  the  form  of  any  other 
society  in  the  world.6 

The  church,  like  other  institutions,  was  changeable: 

.  .  .  the  church  is  not  a  revelation  concerning  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  God,  but  an  institution  to  enable  changeable  man  to  apprehend 
the  unchangeable.  Because  man  is  changeable,  the  church  is  also 
changeable;  changeable,  not  in  its  object,  which  is  for  ever  one  and  the 
same,  but  in  its  means  for  effecting  that  object;  changeable  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  because  the  same  treatment  cannot  suit  various  diseases,  various 
climates,  various  constitutional  pecularities,  various  external  influences.' 

One  of  the  worst  misconceptions,  Arnold  believed,  was  that 
which  relied  completely  on  the  authority  of  the  church:  “Church 
authority,  whether  early  or  late,  is  as  rotten  a  staff  as  ever  was 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt’s, — it  will  go  into  a  man’s  hand  to  pierce 
him.”8  Such  authority  was  no  more  to  be  respected  in  the  Church 

4.  T-  M.  Capes,  “A  Parallel  and  a  Contrast,”  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Entirely  New 
Series,  IX  (1872),  37. 

5.  “The  Oxford  Malignants  and  Dr.  Hampden,”  Edinburgh  Review,  CXXVII  (April, 
1836),  234. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  509. 

7.  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  xliii-xliv. 

8.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  26. 
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of  England  than  in  other  churches.  Arnold  found  the  Church  of 
England  far  from  perfect: 

But  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  I  read  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  more  intense  is 
my  wonder  at  the  language  of  admiration  with  which  some  men  speak 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  certainly  retains  the  foundation  sure 
as  all  other  Christian  societies  do,  except  the  Unitarians,  but  has  overlaid 
it  with  a  very  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stubble,  which  I  devoutly 
hope  to  see  burnt  one  day  in  the  fire  [1826]. 9 

Such  an  attitude  toward  the  Anglican  Church  naturally  brought 
Arnold  into  conflict  with  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 
In  speaking  of  them  he  used  much  the  same  language  that  he 
used  in  speaking  of  what  was  false  in  the  Church  of  England: 
“They  are  a  plant,  therefore,  which  our  heavenly  Father  has  not 
planted;  a  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  what  the  Lord  has 
not  commanded;  hay  and  stubble,  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
Christ,  which  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  burned.”10  In  the 
Introduction  to  The  Christian  Life  Arnold  attacked  Newman,  not 
only  for  going  to  extremes  in  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  the  creeds  and  for  discrediting  the  Scriptures  in  order 
to  exalt  the  church,  but  also  for  regarding  the  eighteenth  century 
as  wholly  evil  and  the  Middle  Ages  as  wholly  good,  for  advocat¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  for  hating  the  nineteenth 
century  for  its  own  sake,  for  opposing  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish 
bishoprics  in  1833,  for  exalting  the  clergy  too  much,  and  for  ob¬ 
structing  the  perfection  of  the  true  church.11  He  even  found 
fault  with  the  language  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times :  “The  Tracts 
for  the  Times  do  not  appear  to  me  to  represent  faithfully  the 
language  of  Christian  antiquity;  they  are  rather  its  caricature.”12 
Despite  his  fondness  for  Oxford,  Arnold  declared  that  the  “Cam¬ 
bridge”  movement,  associated  with  Coleridge’s  teaching,  was  in 
many  respects  superior  to  the  Oxford  Movement,  because  more 
insistently  than  the  Oxford  Movement  it  “enforced  great  points 
of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  which  other  Christians  had  neg¬ 
lected”  and  because  it  “preached  Christ.”13  Yet  Arnold  and 

9.  Ibid.,  I,  57-58. 

10.  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  vii  ff.  12.  Ibid.,  p.  xxii. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  xxv. 
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the  Tractarians  must  have  had  something  in  common.  A.  P. 
Stanley  and  R.  W.  Church  both  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
liberals  at  Oxford  who  were  Arnold’s  disciples  helped  to  strengthen 
the  Tractarians ;  that  although  the  two  groups  had  many  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  the  Arnoldians  sympathized  with  the  Tractarians 
for  having  the  courage  “to  risk  and  sacrifice  much  for  an  un¬ 
worldly  end”;  and  that  “out  of  these  feuds  and  discords  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  which  was  to  be  dominant  in  Oxford  took  its  rise.”14 

Dr.  Arnold  could  not,  however,  agree  with  the  Tractarians 
and  others  who  insisted  that  priesthood  was  necessary  and  that 
the  ordinary  man  needed  an  intermediary  between  himself  and 
his  God.  Arnold  said  that  the  New  Testament  clearly  argued 
against  the  notion  of  “priestcraft.”15  Even  bishops,  he  said,  when 
ordained  “in  right  of  their  apostolic  descent,  without  reference  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,”  constituted  “a  lame  and  inconsistent 
Popery,  false  in  theory,  and  in  practice  inefficient”;  but,  when  or¬ 
dained  as  “the  organs  of  the  Church,”  constituted  a  church  gov¬ 
ernment  “most  true  in  theory  and  most  excellent  in  practice.”16 
It  was,  furthermore,  a  big  mistake  to  think  of  the  church  as  only 
the  clergy,  “the  hierarchy  exclusively.”  Arnold  significantly 
prefaced  The  Christian  Life  with  a  quotation  from  Coleridge  pro¬ 
testing  against  such  a  narrow  conception  of  the  church.17  In 
writing  to  Bunsen  in  1835,  Arnold  deplored  the  fact  that  in  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  many  people,  but  particularly 
members  of  the  British  Parliament,  thought  of  the  church  as 
merely  the  clergy;  he  said  that  such  thinking  operated  “to  produce 
superstition  and  profaneness  .  .  .  exactly  opposed  to  Christianity.”18 
If  he  could  have  been  made  bishop,  he  once  said,  one  of  his  chief 
objectives  would  have  been  to  help  develop  “a  true  Church  gov- 

14.  R.  W.  Church,  The  Oxford  Movement,  1833-1845,  pp.  391-393.  For  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  liberalism  at  Oxford  during  Dr.  Arnold’s  day,  see  W.  Tuckwell,  Pre-Trac- 
tarian  Oxford:  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Oriel  “Noetics,”  pp.  2 3 8-260. 

15.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  58-59.  Cf.  Introduction  to  the  Christian  Life,  pp.  xlix  ff. 

16.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  488. 

17.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (op.  cit.,  p.  141)  writes  of  Arnold:  “He  had  learned  from 
Coleridge  a  larger  conception  of  the  scope  and  office  of  a  Christian  church,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  should  include  many  of  those  now  called  dissenters,  and  whose  ministers  should 
form  a  clerisy- — not  exclusively  teachers  of  theology,  but  leaders  and  helpers  in  all  that 
concerned  the  intellectual  interests  and  social  life  of  the  people,  in  wise  philanthropy 
and  in  practical  religion.” 

18.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  I,  353. 
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ernment  as  distinguished  from  a  Clergy  government.”19  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  said,  “from  Elizabeth’s  time 
downwards,”  had  politically  been  a  party,  and  a  party  opposed 
to  the  cause  of  improvement  and  progress.20  Even  as  thoughtful 
and  progressive  a  man  as  F.  D.  Maurice,  he  wrote  J.  C.  Hare  in 
1840,  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  identifying  the  church  with  the 
clergy  in  arguing  that  “the  Church, — meaning  the  Clergy — should 
educate  the  people.”21 

The  Anglican  Church,  he  was  convinced,  fell  far  short  of 
realizing  its  highest  possibilities:  “But  our  Church  bears,  and  has 
ever  borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth.  The  child  of  regal  and  aris- 
tocratical  selfishness  and  unprincipled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared 
to  speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but  has  contented  herself  with  lec¬ 
turing  to  the  poor  [1830].”22  Listing  the  faults  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  said,  first,  that  since  it  was  connected  with  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  and  since  its  clergy  were  condescending 
superiors,  the  common  people  could  not  regard  it  with  affection; 
second,  that  although  “the  essential  articles  of  Christianity  are 
few  and  easy  to  agree  upon”  it  had  by  needless  contention  over 
doctrines  “provoked  the  separation  from  it  that  it  lamented  and 
condemned”  5  and,  third,  that  its  government  was  faulty  in  not 
being  democratic  enough,  in  allowing  the  system  of  Pluralties 
and  Dispensations,  and  in  not  providing  adequate  education  for 
ministers.23  To  improve  it,  he  suggested  that  the  laity  be  allowed 
a  larger  share  in  the  church  government;  that  the  constitution 
should  be  made  more  popular;  and  “that  the  power  of  the  bishops 
should  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  institution  of  such  checks 
as  might  allow  of  its  exercise  without  danger.”24 

One  of  the  points  on  which  he  insisted  most  was  that,  not  just 
the  clergy,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  church  should  have  an 
active  share  in  its  concerns,  and  that  the  church  should  be  “a  liv¬ 
ing  society,  not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  hearers  and  subjects  .  .  . 
authoritatively  taught,  and  absolutely  ruled  by  one  small  portion 
of  its  members.”25  The  church  should  be  a  “society  of  Christians,” 

19.  Ibid.,  I,  347.  20.  Ibid.,  I,  365-366. 

21.  Ibid.,  II,  206.  22.  Ibid.,  II,  337. 

23.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  224  ff. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  121.  Cf.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  271. 

25.  Introduction  to  Christian  Life,  p.  xlviii. 
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all  of  whom  were  active,  rather  than  a  mere  agency  of  religious 
instruction,  the  business  of  which  was  particular  and  which 
rendered  many  people  passive.26  The  first  step  toward  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  church,  he  said,  was  to  revive  the  order  of  deacons.27 
But  Arnold  did  not  want  the  church  to  become  too  democratic 
or  to  lose  all  its  dignity.  Rather,  he  searched  for  the  golden  mean : 

.  .  to  make  the  Church  at  once  popular  and  dignified, — to  give 
the  people  their  just  share  in  its  government,  without  introducing 
a  democratic  spirit, — to  give  the  Clergy  a  thorough  sympathy 
with  their  flocks,  without  altogether  lowering  their  rank  and 
tone.”28 

The  new  birth  of  the  church  was  to  be  made  possible  by  uniting 
all  Christian  sects  in  one  body.  Dr.  Arnold  simplified  the  task 
of  unification  by  dividing  all  the  people  in  the  world  into  Chris¬ 
tians  and  non-Christians.  He  saw  no  real  reason  why  all  Christians 
should  not  join  together: 

I  groan  over  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  of  all  the  evils  I  think  the 
greatest — of  Christ’s  Church  I  mean, — that  men  should  call  themselves 
Roman  Catholics,  Church  of  England  men,  Baptists,  Quakers,  all  sorts 
of  various  appellations,  forgetting  that  only  glorious  name  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  union.29 

I  want  to  take  my  stand  on  my  favorite  principle,  that  the  world  is 
made  up  of  Christians  and  non-Christians;  with  all  the  former  we 
should  be  one,  with  none  of  the  latter.30 

He  was  not  sure,  however,  that  the  Unitarians  could  be  included: 
“I  am  sure  that,  with  the  exception  of  Unitarians,  all  Christians 
have  common  ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity,  and 
beyond  that  I  never  wish  to  go.”31  Yet  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  Roman  Catholics:  “I  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Christ’s  Church  just  as  much  as  I  am;  and  I  could  well 
endure  one  form  of  that  Church  in  Ireland,  and  another  in  Eng¬ 
land.”32  He  admitted  that  he  met  with  objections  to  his  principle 
from  more  than  one  quarter,  but  to  him  it  remained  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable: 

26.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  445. 

27.  Introduction  to  Christian  Life,  pp.  lxiv  ff. 

28.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  344. 

29.  Ibid.,  I,  346.  3°-  ibid.,  II,  39. 

31.  Ibid.,  I,  248.  32-  ibid.,  I,  327. 
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I  have  one  great  principle,  which  I  never  lose  sight  of;  to  insist  strongly 
on  the  difference  between  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  to  sink 
into  nothing  the  differences  between  Christian  and  Christian.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures:  I  think  it  is  also  most 
philosophical  and  liberal;  but  all  the  world  quarrels  either  with  one  half 
of  my  principle  or  with  the  other,  whereas  I  think  they  stand  and  fall 
together.33 

The  common  ground  upon  which  all  Christians  could  stand 
was  not  right  thinking,  but  right  doing.  Arnold  attached 
very  little  importance  to  theology  as  such.  Although  he  insisted 
that  God  should  be  thought  of  as  having  more  than  one  attribute 
— that  he  was  not  merely  a  God  of  power,  as  the  Calvinists  would 
have  it,  but  also  a  God  of  truth  and  goodness34 — he  cared  in 
general  very  little  for  abstract  notions  about  God.  “Our  notions 
about  God,”  he  said,  “should  never  for  an  instant  be  separated 
from  our  personal  relations  to  him.”33  The  Bible  was  not  to  be 
accepted  as  absolute  authority.  Since  it  was  the  product  of  a  his¬ 
toric  process,  it  was  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  historical 
principles: 

.  .  .  a  command  given  to  one  man,  or  to  one  generation  of  men,  is,  and 
can  be,  binding  upon  other  men,  and  other  generations,  only  so  far 
forth  as  the  circumstances  in  which  both  are  placed  are  similar.  .  .  . 

The  revelations  of  God  to  man  were  gradual,  and  adapted  to  his 
state  at  the  several  periods  when  they  were  successively  made.36 

The  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  likewise,  were  not  to  be 
taken  as  absolute  authority.  Arnold  said  that  he  disliked 
them  because  in  them  truth  was  expressed  “abstractedly  and  theo¬ 
retically”;  and  that  he  preferred  truth  where  it  assumed  “a  prac¬ 
tical  shape”  in  prayers,  confessions,  “or  even  in  catechisms.” 
Truth,  he  said,  becomes  more  Christian  “just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
less  theological.”37  “Our  Church  now  has  a  strict  bond  in  matters 
of  opinion,  and  none  at  all  in  matters  of  practice;  which  seems  to 
me  a  double  error.”38  Disunion  was  a  thing  “contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity”;  yet  difference  of  opinion  was  a  thing  “inevitable 

33.  Ibid.,  1,  336-337- 

34.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  266.  35.  Ibid.,  p.  455. 

36.  Sermons  (3d  ed.),  II,  427  ff.  Cf.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  201-202. 

37.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  I,  312,  314-3 15.  38.  Ibid.,  II,  24. 
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to  human  nature.”  Therefore  there  should  be  a  church,  “thor¬ 
oughly  national,  thoroughly  united,  thoroughly  Christian,”  which 
allowed  “great  varieties  of  opinion,  and  of  ceremonies,  and  forms 
of  worship,”  while  it  held  to  “one  common  faith,”  or  principle  of 
action  and  living.39  Writing  to  Hare  in  1835,  Arnold  insisted 
that  the  basis  of  unity  must  be  moral: 

.  .  .  the  great  philosophical  and  Christian  Truth,  which  seems  to  me 
the  very  truth  of  truths,  [is]  that  Christian  unity  and  the  perfection  of 
Christ’s  Church  are  independent  of  theological  Articles  of  opinion;  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  certain  moral  state  and  moral  and  religious  affections,  which 
have  existed  in  good  Christians  of  all  ages  and  all  communions,  along 
with  an  infinitely  varying  proportion  of  truth  and  error;  that  thus 
Christ’s  Church  has  stood  on  a  rock  and  never  failed;  yet  has  always 
been  marred  with  much  of  intellectual  error,  and  also  of  practical  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  intellectual.  .  .  .40 

“We  should  bear  with  our  neighbor’s  thinking  as  he  judges  right,” 
he  said,  “so  long  as  he  will  bear  with  our  acting  as  we  judge 
right.”41  The  intellectual  errors  that  we  find  in  our  neighbor 
should  not  justify  us  in  refusing  to  co-operate  with  him:  “Shall 
our  own  love  of  truth  be  impeached  because  of  our  union  with 
him?”42  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  could  judge  of  “the  heart  by 
itself  and  not  from  its  actions.”43  St.  Paul  had  “no  other  idea  of 
exclusion  from  the  Church  than  as  the  punishment  of  open  and 
scandalous  sin”44:  “A  really  strict  discipline,  such  as  the  Christian 
Church  once  had,  strict  against  open  and  provable  offences,  but  not 
pretending  to  judge  the  heart,  is  practicable  and  has  been  practiced 
amongst  large  bodies  of  men,  and  even  amongst  an  entire  peo¬ 
ple.”45  The  primary  aim  of  all  human  societies,  Arnold  taught, 
was  to  promote,  not  the  true,  but  the  good: 

All  societies  of  men,  whether  we  call  them  states  or  churches,  should 
make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  common  object  and  a  common  practice, 
rather  than  in  a  common  belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be 
good  rather  than  truth.  .  .  .  That  union  in  action  will  in  the  end  lead 
very  often  to  union  of  belief  is  most  true;  but  we  cannot  ensure  its 
doing  so;  and  the  social  bond  cannot  directly  require  for  its  perfectness 

39.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  88. 

40.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  I,  348-349. 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 6. 

44.  Loc.  cit. 


41.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  121. 
43.  Ibid.,  pp.  507  ff. 

4?.  Loc.  cit. 
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more  than  union  of  action.  It  cannot  properly  require  more  than  it 
is  in  the  power  of  men  to  give;  and  men  can  submit  their  actions  to  a 
common  law  at  their  own  choice,  but  their  internal  convictions  they 

4ft 

cannot. 

Thus  the  object  of  the  church  was  “the  putting  down  of  moral 
evil”  and  “the  moral  improvement  of  mankind.”47  Christian 
doctrine  was  to  be  tested,  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its  “efficacy  as 
a  means  of  moral  good.”48  Arnold  defined  religion  as  “a  system 
directing  and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles,  and  feelings,  and 
professing  to  do  this  with  sovereign  authority,  and  most  efficacious 
influence.”49  He  courageously  asserted  that  the  church  should 
insist  on  Christian  principles  being  applied  to  the  solution  of 
social  and  economic  problems: 

I  cannot  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  be  not 
to  Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles  of  Christianity 
into  men’s  social  and  civil  relations,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  that 
spirit  which  maintains  the  game-laws,  and  in  agriculture  and  trade 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as  covetousness,  and  that  if  a 
man  is  not  dishonest,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of 
his  capital  that  he  can.50 

Education,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  related  to  morality,  must  also  be 
Christian.51  Arnold  resigned  his  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
London  because,  he  said,  its  constitution  did  not  satisfy  “the  great 
principle  that  Christianity  should  be  the  base  of  all  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.”52 

Believing  as  he  did  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  were 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  life,  he  opposed  Warburton’s  theory 
that  church  and  state  should  be  separate.  This  theory,  he  said, 
was  not  “the  natural  conclusion  of  inquiries  into  the  object  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  but  an  ingenious  device  to  enable  us  to  escape  from  some 
difficulties  which  we  know  not  how  to  deal  with.”  He  argued  that 
the  “moral  character  of  government”  followed  “necessarily  from 
its  sovereign  power”  and  that  the  highest  objects  of  government 

46.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  67-68.  Contrast  this  quotation  with  Lytton 
Strachey’s  statement  that  Arnold  “believed  in  toleration,  too,  within  limits;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  toleration  of  those  with  whom  he  agreed.” 

47.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  446-447.  48.  Ibid.,  pp.  449  ff. 

49.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  80.  50.  Ibid.,  I,  247. 

51.  Ibid.,  II,  95.  52.  Ibid.,  II,  122. 
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were  therefore  moral.53  Thus  the  object  of  the  state  was  not 
merely  that  of  conserving  body  and  goods  but  that  of  promoting 
the  whole  happiness  of  its  people:  “.  .  .  the  State,  being  the  only 
power  sovereign  over  human  life,  has  for  its  legitimate  object  the 
happiness  of  its  people, — their  highest  happiness,  not  physical 
only,  but  intellectual  and  moral ;  in  short,  the  highest  happiness 
of  which  it  has  a  conception.  This  was  held,  I  believe,  nearly 
unanimously  till  the  eighteenth  century.”54  Since  the  object  of 
the  state  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  church,  the  two  institutions 
should  be  one  and  the  same.  “The  only  perfect  and  entirely 
wholesome  freedom  is  where  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both 
free,  and  both  one.”55  This  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  church 
and  the  state  was  not  new  with  him,  Arnold  said,  but  was  also 
Hooker’s.50  He  argued,  furthermore,  that  people  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  “liberty  of  conscience  is  threatened  only  by  a 
state  religion”  encounter  great  danger  when  they  abandon  religion 
altogether  to  what  they  call  the  church,  “a  society  far  worse  gov¬ 
erned  than  most  states,  and  likely  to  lay  far  heavier  burdens  on 
individual  conscience,  because  the  spirit  dominant  in  it  is  narrower 
and  more  intolerant.”57  The  distinction  between  secular  and 
spiritual  rested  “entirely  on  principles  of  heathenism,”  and  tended 
to  make  Christianity,  “like  the  religions  of  the  old  world,  not  a 
sovereign  discipline  for  every  part  and  act  of  life,  but  a  system  for 
communicating  certain  truths,  and  for  the  performance  of  certain 
visible  rites  and  ceremonies.”58  “Religious  society  is  only  civil 
society  fully  enlightened:  the  State  in  its  highest  perfection  be¬ 
comes  the  Church.”59  “Wisdom  should  be  armed  with  power, 
power  guided  by  wisdom”:60 

The  form  is  that  of  the  State,  the  spirit  is  that  of  the  Church;  what  was 
a  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  a  kingdom  of  Christ,  a  portion  of  the 
Church  in  the  high  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  term;  but  in  that  sense 
in  which  “Church”  denotes  the  outward  and  social  organization  of 

53.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  64-6;.  Cf.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  457  ff. 

54.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  I,  332. 

55.  Ibid.,  II,  382.  Cf.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  76-77. 

56.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  502.  Cf.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  1 32-1 34. 

57.  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  72. 

58.  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  14-15. 

59.  Ibid.,  p.  125.  60.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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Christians  in  any  one  particular  place,  it  is  no  longer  a  Christian  Church, 
but  what  is  far  higher  and  better,  a  Christian  Kingdom.61 

Moreover,  since  the  church  and  the  state  were  identical,  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  be  the  sole  basis  of  citizenship: 

He  who  is  a  Christian,  let  his  race  be  what  it  will,  let  his  national 
customs  be  ever  so  different  from  ours,  is  fitted  to  become  our  fellow 
citizen:  for  his  being  a  Christian  implies  that  he  retains  such  of  his  na¬ 
tional  customs  only  as  are  morally  indifferent;  for  all  such  we  ought  to 
feel  the  most  perfect  toleration.  He  who  is  not  a  Christian,  though 
his  family  may  have  lived  for  generations  on  the  same  soil  with  us, 
though  they  may  have  bought  and  sold  with  us,  though  they  may  have 
been  protected  by  our  laws,  and  paid  taxes  in  return  for  that  protection, 
is  yet  essentially  not  a  citizen  but  a  sojourner;  and  to  admit  such  a 
person  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  tends  in  principle  to  the  confusion  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  lowers  the  objects  of  political  society  to  such  as 
are  merely  physical  and  external.62 

Citizenship  implied  much  more  than  local  neighborhood,  or  an  inter¬ 
course  of  buying  and  selling;  it  was  an  agreement  in  the  highest  feel¬ 
ings  and  principles  of  our  nature;  and  certainly  Christianity  forms  so 
broad  a  line  morally  between  those  who  embrace  it,  and  other  men, 
that  a  man  who  is  not  a  Christian  is  most  justly  excluded  from  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  Christian  state,  not  merely  on  grounds  furnished  by  Revelation, 
but  according  to  the  highest  and  noblest  views  of  the  nature  of  political 
society.63 

Such  a  conception  of  the  church  and  state,  united  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  Christianity,  naturally  allowed  very  little 
room  for  a  belief  in  narrow  or  excessive  nationalism.  Rather,  it 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  world-wide  Christian  brotherhood: 

As  men  in  proportion  to  their  moral  advancement  learn  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  regards;  as  an  exclusive  affection  for  our  relations,  our 
clan,  or  our  country,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an  unimproved  mind,  so  is  that 
narrow  and  unchristian  feeling  to  be  condemned,  which  regards  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  foreign  nations,  and  cares  for  no  portion  of  the 
human  race  but  that  to  which  itself  belongs.  .  .  .Yet,  strange  to  say, 
[international  hostility]  is  sometimes  upheld  by  men  who  not  only  call 
themselves  Christians,  but  are  apt  to  use  the  charge  of  irreligion  as  the 

61.  Ibid.,  p.  464.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  442-443,  and  Sermons,  II,  v-vi. 

62.  Preface  to  Thucydides,  III,  xiii.  63.  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  466. 
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readiest  weapon  against  those  who  differ  from  them.  So  little  have 
they  learned  of  the  spirit  of  that  revelation,  which  taught  emphatically 
the  abolition  of  an  exclusively  national  religion  and  a  local  worship, 
that  so  men,  being  all  born  of  the  same  blood,  might  make  their  sym¬ 
pathies  co-extensive  with  their  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.64 

Writing  in  1845,  James  Martineau  declared  with  considerable 
justification:  “Arnold’s  enthusiasm  fell  pretty  nearly  on  the  same 
objects  as  Gibbon’s  contempt.”63 

64.  Ibid.,  p.  327.  Cf.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  II,  343.  Note  that  Arnold  championed  the 
study  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  travel  on  the  Continent. 
He  had  much  of  the  breadth  which  Matthew  Arnold  later  preached  the  need  for. 

65.  James  Martineau,  Miscellanies,  p.  93. 
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JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE 
(1795-1855) 

Of  all  Coleridge’s  disciples,  one  of  the  most  loyal  was  Julius 
Charles  Hare.  No  other  disciple  knew  Coleridge  better  or  was 
better  equipped  to  understand  him.  Hare  was  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  books  old  and  new,  English  and  foreign,  in  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  painting,  and  in  nearly  everything  which  he  associated 
with  the  Middle  Ages.  He  possessed  a  mastery  of  German  and 
a  capacity  for  scholarship  that  enabled  him  not  only  to  compre¬ 
hend  Coleridge  but  also  to  study  him  against  the  background  of 
much  that  Coleridge  himself  had  read.  Less  active  and  productive 
than  Maurice,  Hare  realized,  in  his  quiet,  scholarly  life  at  Herst- 
monceux,1  in  his  familiarity  with  the  German  language,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  and  in  the  personal  intimacy  which  he  for  some 
years  enjoyed  with  Coleridge,  advantages  which  even  Maurice  did 
not  possess.  Yet  Hare,  no  less  than  Maurice,  was  very  discrim¬ 
inating  in  what  he  accepted  from  Coleridge. 

He  was  born  abroad  in  1795.  In  the  winter  of  1804-1805  he 
lived  with  his  parents  at  Weimar  and  began  to  learn  the  German 
language.  In  1812  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the 
college  which  more  than  any  other  fostered  the  Broad  Church 
school  of  thought.  In  1822  Hare  accepted  a  classical  lectureship 
at  Trinity,  which  he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1832  in  order  to 
accept  the  family  living  at  Herstmonceux.  In  1826  he  was  or¬ 
dained.  In  1827  he  and  his  older  brother,  Augustus  William 
Hare,  published  Guesses  at  Truth y  a  book  of  aphorisms  and  short 
essays  permeated  with  ideas  from  Coleridge’s  Friend ,  Biographia 
Liter  aria,  and  Aids  to  Re-flection.  After  his  brother’s  death  in 
1834,  Julius  Hare  revised  and  added  to  the  Guesses  in  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  1838  and  1847-1848.  A  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1884. 
In  1828-1832  he  collaborated  with  Connop  Thirlwall  in  translat- 


I.  Spelled  Herstmonceaux  by  some.  Stanley  and  Plumptre  both  omit  the  a. 
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ing  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome  from  the  German.  In  1829  he 
defended  Niebuhr  from  British  attacks  in  his  “Vindication  of  Nie¬ 
buhr.”  It  was  Hare  who  awoke  Arnold’s  interest  in  Niebuhr. 
In  1839  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  at  Cambridge  which  were 
later  published  as  The  Victory  of  Faith  (1840).  In  1840  he  also 
preached  the  sermons  at  Cambridge  which  were  later  published 
as  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  In  1844  he  married  Jane  Esther  Maurice, 
the  sister  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  In  1848  he  published  an  edition  of 
John  Sterling’s  Essays  and  Talesy  together  with  a  memoir  of 
Sterling.  This  was  the  memoir  which  provoked  Carlyle  to  write 
his  Life  of  Sterling  (1851)  in  protest.  In  1851  he  published  The 
Contest  with  Rome ,  a  vehement  attack  on  Newman  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  death  occurred  in  the  quiet  of  Herstmon- 
ceux  rectory  in  1855.2 

Two  of  Hare’s  best  and  most  intimate  friends,  Stanley  and 
Maurice,  have  recorded  their  estimates  of  him.  Stanley  wrote 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his  age  who  “in  his  practical 
judgment  of  men  and  things,  could  lay  claim  to  the  name  of 
‘wisdom.’  ”  “What  he  was,”  Stanley  said,  “will  always  be  greater 
than  what  he  did.”3  Maurice,  who  as  an  undergraduate  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  attended  Hare’s  lectures  on  Sophocles  and  Plato,  said 
that  to  those  lectures  he  could  trace  “the  most  permanent  effect” 
on  his  character  and  on  all  his  modes  of  contemplating  subjects, 
“natural,  human,  and  divine.”4  Hare’s  method,  he  said,  was  to 
hammer  away  at  the  text  of  what  was  being  studied  5  he  could  not 
remember  that  Hare  ever  indulged  in  a  single  excursus .5  He  said 
that  Hare  had  too  much  in  common  with  Plato  and  Coleridge  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  Aristotelian  Whately,  and  that 
he  had  more  in  common  with  Dr.  Arnold.6  He  pointed  out  that 
Hare  and  Arnold  were  close  personal  friends,  that  they  both  had 
studied  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome ,  and  that  both  were  intimate 

2.  For  a  short  sketch  of  Hare’s  character  and  a  description  of  the  great  library  at 
Herstmonceux,  see  Appendix  B. 

3.  “Archdeacon  Hare,”  p.  cxxv.  Stanley  said  that  Hare’s  best  work  was  his 
Vindication  of  Luther ,  originally  published  as  the  celebrated  Note  W.  in  the  Mission 
of  the  Comforter  {ibid.,  p.  cxxix). 

4.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  55. 

5.  F.  D.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xxii-xxvii. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  xix. 
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friends  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen;  but  that  Hare  was  not  a  disciple 
of  Arnold,  that  they  first  met  after  their  minds  had  matured, 
and  that  they  were  associated  on  the  basis  of  “exchanging  each 
other’s  treasures,  and  respecting  each  other’s  peculiarities.”7  Hare 
strove,  Maurice  said,  “to  change  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  cer¬ 
tain  undefined  rights  which  exists  in  Churchmen  into  a  conscience 
which  shall  be  alive  to  their  obligations,  social  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual.”8  Theology,  he  said,  was  the  “necessary  climax  as  well  as 
the  necessary  foundation  of  all  his  other  thoughts”9: 

Those  who  are  proud  of  their  own  orthodoxy  or  of  their  own 
liberality,  those  who  despise  others  for  their  want  of  orthodoxy  or  their 
want  of  liberality,  will  join  in  dislike,  probably  in  contempt,  for  him. 
But  those  who  in  their  theology,  as  in  their  human  studies,  esteem 
depth  a  more  important  dimension  even  than  breadth;  who,  however 
widely  they  may  extend  the  area  of  their  knowledge  or  their  charity, 
seek  first  of  all  to  build  both  upon  a  rock;  those  who  suspect  themselves 
and  trust  their  fellow-creatures — who  are  led,  equally  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  own  weakness,  and  of  the  good  which  they  had  not 
looked  for  in  them,  to  believe  in  God  as  the  one  Source  of  good  in  all — 
[will  accept  Hare],  not  as  the  dictator  of  their  opinions,  but  as  their 
Counsellor  and  their  Friend.10 

Hare’s  loyalties,  both  to  causes  and  to  persons,  were  remark¬ 
ably  intense  and  enduring.  The  cause  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  Anglican  Church,  or  of  the  unification  of  all 
Christians,  or  of  the  unfortunate  masses  being  exploited  by  the 
new  commercial  and  industrial  order,  or  of  free  investigation  and 
free  discussion  in  all  regions  of  human  thought,  found  in  him  a 
ready,  resourceful,  and  energetic  champion.  To  the  persons  whom 
he  admired  and  loved,  both  those  who  were  dead  and  those  who 
were  living,  he  was,  if  possible,  even  more  loyal.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  was  very  much  devoted  to  both  Luther  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.11  Among  the  others  whom  he  loved  were  Thirl- 
wall,  Bunsen,  Niebuhr,  Dr.  Arnold,  John  Sterling,  W.  S.  Landor, 
Stanley,  Coleridge,  and  Maurice.  Stanley  wrote  that  “any  attack 
on  Luther,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Coleridge,  would  have  called  forth 


7.  Ibid.,  pp.  xix-xxi. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxv. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  lxxxix. 


9.  Ibid.,  p.  xliv. 

II.  Ibid.,  pp.  xliv-xlvii. 
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his  sword  from  its  scabbard” ; 12  and  he  was  just  as  ready  to  defend 
the  others  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  Thirlwall  and  Hare  were 
undergraduates  together  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.13  After¬ 
wards,  they  not  only  translated  Niebuhr  and  experimented  with 
simplified  spelling  together,  but  also  set  on  foot  the  Philological 
Museum ,  which,  according  to  Stanley,  “during  the  period  of  its 
existence  furnished  more  solid  additions  to  English  literature  and 
scholarship  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared.”14  Hare 
spoke  of  Thirlwall  as  “one  to  whom  the  study  of  history  has 
taught  statesmanly  wisdom  and  caution.”15  While  he  was  abroad 
in  1821-1822,  Hare  met  and  formed  an  enduring  friendship  with 
Landor.16  While  Landor  was  on  the  Continent  in  1824,  he  sent 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Imaginary  Conversations  to  Hare,  who 
edited  them  and  saw  them  through  the  press.17  In  1833-1834 
Hare  again  spent  much  time  on  the  Continent  in  company  with 
Landor.18  Hare’s  warm  and  lasting  friendship  with  Bunsen  began 
when  they  met  on  Christmas  Eve,  1832. 19  Hare  has  recorded  his 
devotion  to  Sterling  and  Maurice  in  his  Memoir  of  Sterling.  Al¬ 
though  Maurice  had  attended  Hare’s  lectures  at  Cambridge,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  become  intimate  with  Hare  before  1836.20 
As  time  went  on,  Hare  and  Maurice  discovered  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  beliefs  were  very  much  the  same.  Eventually  each  mar¬ 
ried  the  sister  of  the  other. 

Hare’s  devotion  to  Coleridge  was  particularly  strong.  He  had 
read  Coleridge  long  before  he  accepted  the  lectureship  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1822.  His  personal  intimacy  with  Coleridge,  however, 
began  in  the  period  of  the  lectureship.  After  accepting  the  living 
at  Herstmonceux  in  1832,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  saw  Coleridge;  but 
his  friend  Sterling  brought  him  frequent  tidings  from  Highgate.21 

12.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  p.  cxxviii. 

13.  Plumptre,  “Memoir,”  p.  xx.  14.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  p.  xcv. 

15.  J.  C.  Hare,  The  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  310. 

16.  Plumptre,  “Memoir,”  p.  xxvii.  17.  Loc.  cit. 

18.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  p.  xcix.  Cf.  also  Landor’s  dialogue  “Archdeacon  Hare  and 
Walter  Landor.” 

19.  Plumptre,  “Memoir,”  p.  xxxi.  Stanley  also  spoke  of  Hare’s  “life-long  intimacy 
with  Bunsen”  (op.  cit.,  p.  xcix);  and  Maurice  commented  on  Hare’s  warm  friendship 
for  Bunsen  (“Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  xlvi). 

20.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  190. 

21.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  p.  83. 
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Hare’s  numerous  comments  on  Coleridge  are  well  worth  col¬ 
lecting,  preserving,  and  studying.  His  contributions  to  the  first 
edition  of  Guesses  at  Truth  (1827)  are  definitely  colored  by  Cole- 
ridgean  ideas  and  contain  many  direct  tributes  to  Coleridge.  In 
one  passage,  after  translating  some  verse  from  Wallenstein,  he 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  helped  “by  an  imperfect  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Coleridge’s  excellent  translation,  which,  like  many  of  the 
best  books  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  become  a  great 
rarity.”22  In  another  he  writes:  “Coleridge  ought  to  have  written 
a  poem  on  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  as  a  companion  for  his  hymn 
on  Mont  Blanc.”23  Elsewhere  he  describes  Coleridge’s  mind: 

Some  minds  cannot  boil,  without  boiling  over.  Let  Coleridge  de¬ 
vise  any  vessel  for  his  thoughts,  however  eccentric  its  shape,  however 
manifold  its  convolutions,  still  it  will  not  hold  them.  He  seldom  says 
enough  on  any  subject,  because  he  always  says  more  than  enough.  His 
works  are  like  a  forest:  you  are  for  ever  losing  the  main  road,  from  .  .  . 
the  number  of  pleasant  by-paths  which  lure  you  along  them,  the  number 
of  wild  dingles  which  you  cannot  choose  but  explore.24 

In  another  passage,  after  referring  to  Coleridge’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Talent  and  Genius  in  the  Friend  and  elsewhere,  he  says  that 
Coleridge  has  here  “displayed  his  usual  ingenuity  for  discovering 
the  invisible  and  tracing  the  furtherest  and  finest  ramifications  of 
an  idea”;  but  that  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  indicating  the 
essential  difference  between  the  two: 

This  want  of  success  I  would  attribute  to  his  having  chiefly  delineated 
what  is  remote  and  derivative,  if  it  be  not  accidental,  without  digging 
into  the  ground  and  pulling  up  the  root.  It  is  true,  the  common  eye 
best  distinguishes  a  tree  by  the  leaves;  but  the  scientific  eye  would  see 
the  root,  would  examine  the  seed,  would  search  until  it  discerned  the 
miniature  of  the  oak  in  the  acorn.  .  .  . 

Nay  more,  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  himself 
ever  reached  the  origin  of  the  difference:  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
hardly  have  talked  about  talent ,  or  used  the  vulgar  phrase  a  man  of 
talent.  Landor,  although  no  professing  metaphysician,  yet  guided  by 
that  tact  for  propriety  in  language,  which  characterizes  him  almost 
above  every  other  writer  I  am  acquainted  with,  has  reproved  this  ex- 


22.  Guesses  at  Truth  (1827),  II,  67. 

23.  Ibid.,  II,  81. 


24.  Ibid.,  II,  94. 
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pression  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  dialogue  between  Johnson  and 
Tooke,  which  all  desirous  of  writing  English  ought  to  know  by  heart. 

Hare  then  proceeds  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  distinction.25  In 
another  passage,  where  he  treats  the  distinction  between  courtiers 
and  gentlemen ,  he  acknowledges  his  own  indebtedness  to  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  accords  him  high  praise: 

Cicero  and  Horace  were  gentlemen:  the  younger  Pliny  and  Martial 
were  courtiers.  They  no  longer  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  freedom, 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  former  character.  ...  For  if  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  to  grow  up,  he  must  grow  like  a  tree:  there  must  be  nothing 
between  him  and  heaven. 

A  friend  who  was  looking  over  my  proof  sheets,  has  just  reminded 
me  that  Mr.  Coleridge  in  his  Biografhia  Literaria  (Vol.  II,  p.  208), 
when  defining  the  gentlemanly  character,  has  made  almost  the  same 
remarks  as  the  preceding;  only  what  he  says  is  much  more  subtle,  more 
accurate,  and  more  complete.  To  him  then  whatever  is  good  in  them 
belongs:  for  I  read  his  observations  some  ten  years  ago,  and  the  thought 
has  dwelt  within  me,  although  I  remembered  not  whence  it  came. 
Perhaps  this  will  have  been  the  case  often;  so  frequently  have  I  strength¬ 
ened  my  mind  with  the  invigorating  waters  which  stream  forth  re¬ 
dundantly  in  Mr.  Coleridge’s  works,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  many  of 
my  thoughts  will  appear  to  have  been  impregnated  by  his  spirit.  If 
they  do,  may  they  not  shame  their  parentage!26 

When  shortly  after  Coleridge’s  death  De  Quincey  began  to 
attack  him  in  some  articles  in  T ait’s  Magazine,  beginning  with  the 
issue  of  September,  1834,  Hare  became  very  much  aroused,  and 
wrote  a  waspish  attack  on  De  Quincey  and  a  vindication  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  which  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine ,  January,  1835, 
under  the  title  “Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  the  English  Opium- 
Eater”  : 

.  .  .  Hardly  anyone  owes  Coleridge  more  [than  De  Quincey  does]. 
.  .  .  Nay,  after  reading  all  he  has  said,  one  might  be  left  in  doubt 

25.  Ibid.,  II,  159-167. 

26.  Ibid.,  II,  278  S.  The  two  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  Guesses  at  Truth 
which  the  Hare  brothers  presented  to  Coleridge  are  in  the  Duke  University  Library.  On 
a  flyleaf  to  Volume  I  is  inscribed  in  ink:  “S.  T.  Coleridge  Esq.  with  the  Author’s  Re¬ 
spects.”  On  the  title  page  of  each  volume  is  inscribed  “A.  Gillman  to  Sophia  Gillman.” 
The  volumes  contain  no  marginalia  to  speak  of.  There  are  a  few  pencil  markings: 
vertical  and  oblique  lines  in  the  margins  opposite  passages  of  special  interest  and  oc¬ 
casional  words  like  “Plato”  and  “Fanny.” 
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whether  he  had  even  heard  of  Coleridge’s  death;  except  that,  had 
Coleridge  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  dared  thus  to  prate  and  chatter 
about  him.  [Hare  defends  Mrs.  Coleridge  against  De  Quincey’s  slurs. 
He  also  says  that  De  Quincey  does  not  tell  the  truth  about  Coleridge’s 
relation  to  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  True,  De  Quincey  does  have 
some  high  praise  for  Coleridge’s  intellect.]  Yet,  even  towards  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  intellect  his  admiration  is  rather  for  an  antenatal  state  of  it, 
and  he  seldom  talks  of  it  but  as  “a  wreck,”  as  “dark,”  “extinct,”  “burnt 
out.”  The  aim,  however,  which  he  has  set  himself  in  these  articles,  is 
not  to  delineate  Coleridge’s  intellect,  or  his  character,  or  to  mark  out 
the  place  he  fills  in  the  map  of  the  human  mind,  or  to  determine  the 
value  of  his  labors  in  untwisting  the  gordian  knot  of  thought,  or  to  lead 
us  to  those  spots  in  the  dark  forest  of  nature  on  which  he  has  shed  the 
sunshine  of  truth,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  his  writings, 
full  of  seeds  as  they  are,  have  exercised,  and  are  likely  to  exercise,  on 
his  countrymen — an  influence  which,  though  in  the  first  instance  it 
may  have  been  felt  by  few,  is  not  therefore  slight  or  powerless,  inasmuch 
as  among  those  few  there  is  no  small  portion  of  such  as  are  designed  to 
be  the  teachers  and  enlighteners  of  their  brethren.  These  are  subjects 
which  well  deserved  the  Opium-eater’s  best  pen;  but  he  has  turned 
away  from  them  to  ransack  the  Monmouth-street  of  his  memory  for 
all  the  tattered  tinsel  he  could  pick  up  there — black  patches  and  white, 
red  patches  and  grey — which  he  has  stitched  together  and  furbished  up 
as  he  best  could;  never  scrupling  to  draw  from  his  invention,  when  he 
wanted  gall  to  dye  a  piece  with.  .  .  . 

[Coleridge  was  not  dishonest,  as  De  Quincey  contends,  in  bor¬ 
rowing  from  Schelling  in  the  Rio  gra  fine  Liter  aria. ~\ 

With  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  Coleridge’s  lectures  in  1808, 
I  happen,  within  the  last  few  days,  to  have  seen  a  lady  of  singularly 
delicate  and  cultivated  taste,  who  attended  the  whole  course,  and  who 
has  assured  me  that,  though  it  is  true  several  interruptions  occurred  in 
consequence  of  Coleridge’s  ill  health,  her  recollection  of  the  lectures 
which  he  did  deliver  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  description  of  them 
in  Tait’s  Magazine.  Nay,  she  cannot  even  call  to  mind  the  marvelous 
impression  produced  by  the  extracts  from  Ritson’s  Romances.  But, 
even  allowing  that  the  Opium-eater’s  account  were  correct,  how  comes 
it  that  almost  the  only  parts  of  Coleridge’s  life  on  which  he  dwells  and 
enlarges  are  his  failures,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors?  Has  he  nothing  to 
tell  us  about  the  Friend ,  beyond  a  tedious  detail  of  the  blunders  which 
Coleridge  made  in  publishing  it  at  Penrith  instead  of  at  Kendal?  Yet 
many  and  choice  were  the  spirits  to  whom  the  Friend  was  as  the  dawn- 
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ing  of  a  new  life.  Would  he  pass  by  Paradise  Lost ,  content  with  giving 
us  the  invaluable  piece  of  information,  that  Milton  was  so  ill-trained  in 
the  school  of  Mammon,  such  a  dolt  in  the  arts  of  huckstering  and 
higgling,  that  he  could  not  get  more  than  five  pounds  for  a  poem  con¬ 
taining  10,565  lines?  He  “called  upon  Coleridge  daily”  in  the  Strand, 
and  yet  has  nothing  to  record  of  the  “subtlest  and  most  comprehensive 
intellect  that  has  yet  existed  among  men,”  except  that  he  “pitied  his 
forlorn  condition,”  and  that  Coleridge  used  to  scream  out,  “Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge!  I  say,  Mrs.  Bainbridge!”  He  “saw  Coleridge  daily”  for 
several  months  at  Allen  Bank;  and  again  can  find  nothing  worth  tell¬ 
ing  of  him,  except  that,  when  he  borrowed  a  book,  he  used  to  write  the 
owner’s  name  in  it.  But  I  forget:  he  does  tell  us  something  more;  he 
tells  us  that,  in  writing  in  the  owner’s  name,  he  had  a  trick  of  dubbing 
him  esquire.  There  is  a  story  in  one  of  Zelter’s  letters  to  Goethe,  of 
two  of  Frederic’s  guards,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other,  as  the  king 
went  by,  “Look  what  a  bad  hat  the  king  has  on!”  “Stupid  dog!”  cried 
the  other,  “look  what  a  head  he  has!” 

[Coleridge  did  not  waste  the  last  years  of  his  life  or  go  into  decay, 
but]  the  powers  which  he  withdrew  from  poetry  he  threw  into  phi¬ 
losophy.  .  .  .  Philosophy  in  itself — the  tracing  the  earth-piercing  roots 
and  the  heaven-piercing  branches  of  the  tree  of  life;  philosophy  in  its 
application  to  politics,  and  its  connection  with  religion;  the  forwarding 
the  great  atonement  of  philosophy  with  religion, — this  was  the  task  to 
which  he  devoted  himself:  and  it  was  surely  enough  to  afford  employ¬ 
ment  even  for  such  a  mighty  intellect  as  Coleridge’s.  ...  To  those  who 
knew  Coleridge,  to  those — and  not  a  few  there  are — whose  hearts 
glow  with  gratitude  and  love  toward  him,  as  their  teacher  and  master, 
the  establisher  of  their  faith,  and  the  emancipator  of  their  spiritual  life 
from  the  bondage  of  the  carnal  understanding — to  such  persons  a 
Vatican  all  libels  against  him  would  be  of  no  moment;  except  so  as  it 
filled  them  with  pain  and  sorrow,  to  see  that  great  gift,  which  enables 
the  wise  and  good  to  endow  their  thoughts  with  a  life  coeval  and  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  earth,  turned  into  a  means  of  slander,  and  a  tool  of 
malice.  My  object  in  taking  up  my  pen  was  to  remind  those  from 
whose  memory  it  may  have  slipped,  among  others  the  Opium-eater 
himself,  of  an  admirable  passage  in  the  Friend ,  which  he  must  have 
read  formerly,  but  must  have  entirely  forgotten — a  passage  in  which 
Coleridge  inveighs,  with  his  usual  thoughtful  and  fervid  eloquence, 
against  all  such  tell-tales  and  anecdote-mongers  as  gather  up  what  their 
betters  let  drop  and  sweep  away,  to  vend  the  contents  of  their  dust-pan 
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under  the  name  of  biography.  Never  before  did  a  dead  man  lift  up 
an  arm  of  such  power  to  smite  the  defacer  of  his  tomb.  .  .  ,27 

In  the  dedication  “To  William  Wordsworth”  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Guesses  at  Truth  (1838),  Hare  told 
Wordsworth  that  Coleridge’s  was  a  name  to  which  he  and  his 
brother  owed  as  much  as  to  his  own  and  that  it  was  a  name  which 
would  “ever  be  coupled  with  yours  in  the  admiration  and  love  of 
Englishmen.”  He  added: 

You  and  he  came  forward  together  in  a  shallow,  hard,  worldly  age, — 
an  age  alien  and  almost  averse  from  the  higher  and  more  strenuous 
exercises  of  imagination  and  thought, — as  the  purifiers  and  regenerators 
of  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  was  a  great  aim  5  and  greatly  have  you 
both  wrought  for  its  accomplishment.  Many,  among  those  who  are 
now  England’s  best  hope  and  stay,  will  respond  to  my  thankful  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  benefits  my  heart  and  mind  have  received  from 
you  both.  Many  will  echo  my  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  my  country, 
that  your  influence  and  his  may  be  more  and  more  widely  diffused.  .  .  ,28 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter  (1846)  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  himself: 

To  the  honoured  memory  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Christian 
philosopher,  who  through  dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation  was 
led  to  the  light,  in  order  that  others  by  his  guidance  might  reach  that 
light,  without  passing  through  the  darkness,  these  sermons  on  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  are  dedicated  with  deep  thankfulness  and  reverence  by  one 
of  the  many  pupils  whom  his  writings  have  helped  to  discern  the  sacred 
concord  and  unity  of  human  and  divine  truth.29 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  said  that  Coleridge  was  one  “to 
whom  the  mind  of  our  generation  in  England  owes  more  than  to 
any  other  man.”  Here,  again,  he  found  occasion  to  enlarge  upon 
the  nature  and  scope  of  Coleridge’s  influence. 

.  .  .  the  main  work  of  his  life  was  to  spiritualize,  not  only  our  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which 

27.  J.  C.  Hare,  “S.  T.  Coleridge  and  the  English  Opium-Eater,”  British  Magazine, 
VII  (Jan.,  1835),  15-27. 

28.  J.  C.  Hare,  Dedication  “To  William  Wordsworth,”  Guesses  at  Truth  (2d  ed., 
1838). 

29.  J.  C.  Hare,  Dedication  to  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter. 
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they  had  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  from  the  technical 
trammels  of  logical  systems.  Whether  he  is  as  much  studied  by  the 
genial  young  men  of  the  present  day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging:  but  our  theological  literature 
teems  with  errors,  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  committed  by  per¬ 
sons,  whose  minds  had  been  disciplined  by  his  philosophical  method,  and 
had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles.  So  far  too  as  my  observation  has 
extended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Remains ,  though  they 
were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  first  appearance,  have  not 
yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on  the  intellect  of  the  age.  It  may  be 
that  the  rich  store  of  profound  and  beautiful  thought  contained  in  them 
has  been  weighed  down,  from  being  mixed  with  a  few  opinions  on 
points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  very  offensive  to  persons  who 
know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Canon.  Some  of  these  opinions, 
to  which  Coleridge  himself  has  ascribed  a  good  deal  of  importance, 
seem  to  me  of  little  worth;  some  to  be  decidedly  erroneous.  Philological 
criticism,  indeed  all  matters  requiring  a  laborious  and  accurate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  details,  were  alien  from  the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind;  and  his 
exegetical  studies,  such  as  they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  he  had 
little  better  than  the  meagre  Rationalism  of  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  to 
help  him.  Of  the  opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode 
with  him  through  life.  These,  however,  along  with  everything  else 
that  can  justly  be  objected  to  in  the  Remains ,  do  not  form  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole,  and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder. 
Nor  do  they  detract  in  any  way  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  clear  and 
far-sighted  discernment,  the  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  re¬ 
motest  operations,  and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principles, 
which  are  manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  from  which  we  might 
learn  so  much.  There  may  be  some,  indeed,  who  fancy  that  Coleridge’s 
day  is  gone  by,  and  that  we  Have  advanced  beyond  him.  I  have  seen  him 
numbered,  along  with  other  persons  who  would  have  been  no  less  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  position  and  company,  among  the  pioneers  who  prepared 
the  way  for  our  new  theological  school.  This  fathering  of  Tractarian- 
ism,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  Coleridge  well  deserves  to  rank  beside  the 
folly  which  would  father  Rationalism  upon  Luther.  Coleridge’s  far- 
reaching  vision  did,  indeed,  discern  the  best  part  of  the  speculative  truths 
which  our  new  school  has  laid  hold  on  and  exaggerated  and  perverted. 
But  in  Coleridge’s  field  of  view  they  were  comprised  along  with  the 
complemental  truths  which  limit  them,  and  in  their  conjunction  and 
coordination  with  which  alone  they  retain  the  beneficent  power  of  truth. 
He  saw  what  our  modern  theologians  see,  though  it  was  latent  from 
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the  vulgar  eye  in  his  days:  but  he  also  saw  what  they  have  closed  their 
eyes  on;  and  he  saw  far  beyond  them,  because  he  saw  things  in  their 
universal  principles  and  laws.30 

In  the  notes  to  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter ,  likewise,  he  praised 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  spoke  of  how  fortunate  his  gen¬ 
eration  had  been  in  having  them  for  teachers  and  guides: 

We  whose  entrance  into  intellectual  life  took  place  in  the  second 
and  third  decade  of  this  century,  enjoyed  a  singular  felicity  in  this 
respect,  in  that  the  stimulators  and  trainers  of  our  thoughts  were  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge;  in  whom  practical  judgment  and  moral  dignity 
and  a  sacred  love  of  truth  are  so  nobly  wedded  to  the  highest  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  By  them  the  better  part  of  us  were  preserved  from  the 
noxious  taint  of  Byron.31 

Here,  also,  in  attacking  Carlyle’s  theory  of  “Titanolaters,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  theory  had  some  merits,  but  at  the  same  time  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  its  weaknesses  clear  by  quoting  long  passages 
from  Coleridge’s  first  “Lay  Sermon”  and  the  Friend  which  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  the  human  will  motivated  only  by  lust  for 
power  and  not  functioning  in  harmony  with  reason  and  religion.32 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Guesses  (1847-1848)  he  quoted  “a 
happy  phrase”  from  Dugald  Stewart’s  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind\  “Our  first  thoughts  and  our  third  thoughts  will  be  found 
to  coincide”;  and  then  added:  “Burke  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
third-thoughted  man.  So  in  our  own  times,  consciously  and  pro¬ 
fessedly,  was  Coleridge;  who  delighted  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  revival  of  a  dormant  truth,  and  who  ever  looked  over  the 
level  of  the  present  age  to  the  hills  containing  the  sources  and 
springs  whereby  that  level  is  watered.”33  He  introduced  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  genuinely  elegiac  strain  in  which  he  lamented  the  fact 
that  Coleridge  and  others  whom  he  had  admired  were  no  longer 
alive : 

During  the  last  few  pages  I  seem  to  have  been  walking  through  a 
church  yard  strewn  with  the  graves  of  those  whom  it  was  my  delight 
to  love  and  revere,  of  those  from  whom  I  learnt  with  what  excellent 
gifts  and  powers  the  spirit  of  man  is  sometimes  endowed.  The  death 

30.  Mission  of  the  Comforter ,  pp.  xii-xiv. 

31.  Ibid.,  Note  T,  p.  382. 

32.  Ibid.,  pp.  386-388. 


33.  Guesses  at  Truth  (1884),  p.  160. 
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of  India’s  excellent  bishop,  Reginald  Heber,  in  whom  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely  were  found,  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Coleridge,  who  is 
mentioned  along  with  him,  has  since  followed  him.  The  light  of  his 
eye  also  is  quenched:  none  shall  listen  any  more  to  the  sweet  music  of 
his  voice:  none  shall  feel  their  soul  teem  and  burst,  as  beneath  the 
breath  of  spring,  while  the  life-giving  words  of  the  poet-philosopher 
flow  over  them.34 

In  other  passages  he  admitted,  as  usual,  that  Coleridge  was  not  to 
be  relied  on  “for  a  mere  matter  of  fact” ; 35  but  again  praised  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  powers  of  conversation:  “Moreover,  even  in  conversation 
whatever  is  most  vivid  and  brightest  is  the  product  of  the  Imag¬ 
ination, — now  and  then,  on  fitting  occasion,  manifesting  some  of 
her  grander  powers,  as  Coleridge  seems  to  have  done  above  other 
men.”38  After  regretting  the  fact  that  the  English  public  of  his 
day  did  not  adequately  understand  Shakespeare,  he  gave  discrim¬ 
inating  praise  to  Coleridge  in  an  analytical  estimate  of  him  as  a 
Shakespearean  critic: 

Some  years  ago  indeed  there  seemed  to  be  ground  for  hoping  that 
the  want  here  spoken  of  might  be  supplied  by  the  publication  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  For  though  Coleridge,  as  he  himself 
says  of  Warburton,  is  often  hindered  from  seeing  the  thoughts  of  others 
by  “the  mist-working  swarm,”  or  rather  by  the  radiant  flood  of  his 
own, — though  often,  like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only 
beholds  his  own  image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  often,  when  his 
eye  darts  on  a  cloud,  will  turn  it  into  a  rainbow, — yet  he  had  a  livelier 
perception,  than  any  other  Englishman,  of  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  all 
criticism, — that  every  work  of  genius  is  at  once  an  organic  whole  in 
itself,  and  the  part  and  member  of  a  living,  organic  universe,  of  that 
poetical  world  in  which  the  spirit  of  man  manifests  itself  by  successive 
avatars.  These,  the  two  main  ideas  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
and  unfolded  by  the  philosophical  criticism  of  Germany  since  the  days  of 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  he  united  with  that  moral,  political,  and 
practical  discernment,  which  are  [rL]  the  highest  endowments  of  the 
English  mind,  and  which  give  our  great  writers  a  dignity  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  elsewhere,  from  their  ever-wakeful  consciousness  that  man 
is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  sentient  and  percipient  and  thinking  and  know¬ 
ing  being,  and  that  his  relations  as  a  moral  being  are  of  all  the  most 


34.  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  367. 


36.  Ibid.,  p.  529. 
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momentous  and  highest.  Coleridge’s  own  imagination  too  enabled  him 
to  accompany  all  other  poets  in  their  boldest  flights,  and  then  to  feel 
most  truly  in  his  element.  Nor  could  anything  be  too  profound  or 
too  subtle  for  his  psychological  analysis.  In  fact  his  chief  failing  as  a 
critic  was  his  fondness  for  seeking  depth  below  depth,  and  knot  within 
knot:  for  he  would  now  and  then  try  to  dive,  when  the  water  did  not 
come  up  to  his  ankles. 

Above  all,  for  understanding  Shakespeare,  Coleridge  had  the  two 
powers,  which  are  scarcely  less  mighty  in  our  intellectual  than  in  our 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  Faith  and  Love, — a  boundless  faith  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  truth,  and  a  love  for  him,  akin  to  that  with  which  philosophers 
study  the  works  of  Nature,  shrinking  from  no  labor  for  the  sake  of 
getting  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  always  distrusting  themselves 
until  they  have  found  one,  in  a  firm  confidence  that  Wisdom  will  in¬ 
fallibly  be  justified  by  her  children.  It  is  quite  touching  to  see  how 
humbly  this  great  thinker  and  poet  hints  his  doubts,  when  the  propriety 
of  any  passage  in  Shakespeare  appears  questionable  to  his  understanding: 
and  most  cheering  it  is  to  read  his  assurance,  that  “in  many  instances 
he  has  ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties,  where  he  had  before  de¬ 
scribed  faults;”  and  that  throughout  his  life,  “at  every  new  accession 
of  information,  after  every  successful  exercise  of  meditation,  and  every 
fresh  presentation  of  experience,  he  had  unfailingly  discovered  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  wisdom  and  intuition  in  Shakespeare.  .  .  .” 

Unfortunately  Coleridge’s  Lectures  are  among  the  treasures  which 
the  waves  of  forgetfulness  have  swallowed  up.  Precious  fragments  of 
them  however  have  been  preserved;  and  these,  like  almost  all  his  writ¬ 
ings,  are  rich  in  thoughts  to  awaken  reflection,  and  to  guide  it.37 

This  is  not  only  excellent  criticism  of  Coleridge;  it  is  excellent 
criticism  of  Shakespeare. 

In  the  life  of  Sterling  which  Hare  wrote  for  his  edition  of 
Sterling’s  Essays  and  Tales  (1848),  Coleridge  and  the  Cole- 
ridgean  Maurice  are  almost  consistently  represented  as  good  angels 
hovering  over  Sterling  and  whispering  in  his  ear.  Sterling  often 
declared  to  him,  Hare  says,  that  he  owed  more  to  Maurice  “than 
to  any  other  man  except  Coleridge.”38  Sterling  also  told  him: 
“The  Shades  of  the  Dead  are  mine;  but  all  that  is  in  them  was 

37.  Ibid.,  pp.  190  fF. 

38.  J.  C.  Hare,  “Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life,”  in  John  Sterling’s  Essays  and  Tales, 
I,  xiii-xiv. 
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learnt  from  Coleridge  or  Maurice.”39  With  Coleridge’s  help 
Sterling  “gradually  emancipated  himself  from  that  cramped  and 
cramping  system  of  opinions  in  philosophy  and  taste,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  College.”40  When  Sterling  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  “it  was  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  by  more  than  a  few 
that  Coleridge  is  the  true  sovereign  of  modern  English  thought.”41 
The  Aids  to  Reflection ,  a  book  to  which  many  owed  “even  their 
own  selves,”  had  just  been  published ;  and  was  doing  the  work  for 
which  it  was  “so  admirably  fitted.”42  Few  felt  a  deeper  obliga¬ 
tion  to  it  and  to  Coleridge’s  other  works  than  Sterling  did.  Hare 
quotes  an  acknowledgment  of  this  obligation  in  a  letter  which 
Sterling  wrote  to  him:  “To  Coleridge  ...  I  owe  education.  He 
taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empirical  philosophy  is  none,  that 
Faith  is  the  highest  Reason,  that  all  criticism,  whether  of  litera¬ 
ture,  laws,  or  manners,  is  blind,  without  the  power  of  discerning 
the  organic  unity  of  the  object.”43  He  quotes  from  another  letter 
from  Sterling  to  him :  “I  also  feel  that  I  owe  the  deepest  gratitude 
to  Coleridge.  ...  I  have  read  the  Aids  to  Reflection  again  and 
again,  with  ever  new  advantage.”44  Sterling,  he  says,  profited 
greatly  from  visits  to  Highgate  and  had  remarkable  skill  in  re¬ 
cording  and  communicating  the  impression  of  Coleridge’s  talk. 
Hare  writes: 

When  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  sought  out  the  old  man  in  his  oracu¬ 
lar  shrine  at  Highgate,  and  often  saw  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  attended  his  funeral,  my  own 
duties  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  third.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  did  not  preserve  an  account  of  Coleridge’s  conversations 
with  him;  for  he  was  capable  of  representing  their  depth,  their  ever 
varying  hues,  their  sparkling  lights,  their  oceanic  ebb  and  flow;  of 
which  his  published  Table-talk  hardly  gives  the  slightest  conception. 
Unfortunately  Sterling  merely  took  notes  of  his  first  interview  with 
Coleridge;  but  these  are  the  only  record  I  have  seen,  which  enables 
one  at  all  to  apprehend  how  his  wonderful  combination  of  philosophical 
and  poetical  powers  manifested  themselves  in  his  discourse.40 

39.  Loc.  cit. 

40.  Loc.  cit. 

42.  Loc.  cit. 

44.  Ibid.,  pp.  xlv-xlvi. 


41.  Ibid.,  I,  xiv-xvi. 
43.  Loc.  cit. 

45.  Ibid.,  pp.  xiv-xvi. 
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He  then  gives  Sterling’s  ten-page  record  of  Coleridge’s  talk.  Hare 
also  discusses  Sterling’s  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  an  at¬ 
titude  which  had  given  him  a  bad  name  in  certain  quarters,  and 
says  that  this  attitude  was  much  the  same  as  Coleridge’s: 

Still  there  was  always  a  broad  divergence  in  his  opinions  from  those 
which  are  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  very  same  diver¬ 
gence  of  which  Coleridge  speaks  in  his  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring 
Spirit.  Those  Confessions,  though  they  were  not  printed  till  after 
Coleridge’s  death,  had  been  written  many  years  before:  he  kept  them 
back  with  the  purpose,  which,  like  so  many  of  his  purposes,  came  to 
naught,  of  adding  the  half  which  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Sterling  however  had  read  them  in  manuscript  with  delight 
and  sympathy,  had  been  permitted  to  transcribe  them,  and  had  adopted 
the  views  concerning  Inspiration  expressed  in  them,  deeming  these 
views,  as  Coleridge  did,  to  be  thoroughly  compatible  with  a  deep  and 
lively  Christian  faith,  and  with  a  full  reception  of  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church.40 

Coleridge  also  made  Sterling  receptive  to  German  philosophy  and 
sympathetic  toward  it,  although  Sterling  never  became  a  thorough¬ 
going  German  scholar.4'  The  doubts  which  entered  Sterling’s 
mind  in  his  last  years  were  the  result  of  ill  health  and  a  lack  of 
wholesome  activity:  if  Sterling  had  remained  well  enough  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  normal  activities,  Coleridge  would  have  saved  him 
from  these  doubts.48  The  favorable  light  in  which  Coleridge  is 
represented  throughout  Hare’s  biography  did  much  to  intensify 
Carlyle’s  jealousy  of  Coleridge  and  to  provoke  him  to  write  his 
own  biography  of  Sterling. 

In  The  Contest  with  Rome  (1851)  Hare,  attempting  to  re¬ 
assure  the  English  people  in  their  faith  in  Protestantism  at  a  time 
when  Manning  and  Newman  had  recently  passed  over  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  says  that  Coleridge  had  detected  the 
weaknesses  in  English  Protestantism  that  would  make  Tractarian- 
ism  possible,  but  that  Coleridge,  with  his  devotion  to  truth  and  his 

46.  Ibid.,  I,  cxxix. 

47.  Ibid.,  I,  cxxxvi.  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  xxxviii.  Sterling  wrote  in  a  note  dated  Sept.  17, 
1844,  that  it  was  his  conviction  that  Wordsworth  was  incomparably  the  greatest  writer 
of  his  time.  “Coleridge  might  have  been  so;  only  he  would  not  take  the  trouble” 
(ibid.,  I,  ccxvii). 

48.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xcvii-xcviii  n. 
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love  for  the  Anglican  Church,  should  never  be  spoken  of  as  the 
father  of  the  Oxford  Movement  or  one  who  had  led  the  way  to 
Rome.  In  one  passage  Hare  refers  to  a  “prophetic  passage”  in 
the  Literary  Remains  in  which  “the  great  intuitive  philosopher” 
foretold  that  “students  of  the  Fathers,  who  have  no  deeper  phi¬ 
losophy  than  that  of  our  ordinary  English  systems,  are  almost 
sure  of  falling  into  the  arms  of  Rome.”49  In  another,  Hare  says 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  Coleridge’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Twentieth  Article  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Trac- 
tarians  or  the  Romanists,  but  that  “our  great  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher”  marked  out  in  1831,  when  he  “stood  almost  alone  during 
the  neap-tide”  of  the  Church,  “the  right  boundary  between  the 
undue  appreciation  and  the  inordinate  exaggeration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church.”50  Coleridge  taught,  he  says,  that  there  should 
be  “a  spirit  of  reverence  toward  the  Church,  but  of  still  higher 
reverence  for  Truth,”  and  that  “religious  truth  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  even  as  scientific  truth  is  by  the  ever-renewed  researches 
of  competent  enquirers.”51  Hare  quotes  a  long  passage  from 
Coleridge’s  Church  and  State  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  “the  absence  of  any 
visible  Head  or  Sovereign,  and  the  non-existence,  nay,  the  utter 
preclusion,  of  any  local  or  personal  center  of  unity,  of  any  single 
source  of  universal  power.”52  He  quotes  at  length  from  other 
strictures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Church  and  State  5 
these  he  attempts  to  strengthen  by  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
essay:  “Coleridge’s  Treatise  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  State  was  published  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  what  was  called 
Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was  his  last  work,  written  in  the  fullest 
maturity  of  his  judgment,  the  result  of  the  observation  and  medi¬ 
tation  of  his  whole  life.”53  Coleridge’s  statements,  he  continues, 
“hardly  indicate  that  Rome  has  been  very  successful  in  fitting  her 
members  for  another  life,  except  so  far  as  that  end  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  unfitting  them  for  the  chief  duties  of  this  life.”54  Fur¬ 
ther,  Coleridge  warned  England  against  the  dangers  of  a  Papal 
Bull  appointing  a  Roman  hierarchy  in  England: 


49.  The  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  124. 
51.  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

53.  Ibid.,  pp.  246-249. 


50.  Ibid.,  pp.  1 51-152. 
52.  Ibid.,  pp.  239-240. 
54.  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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I  remember  how  Coleridge  at  the  time  was  derided  as  a  mere  vision¬ 
ary,  who  always  magnified  his  molehills  into  mountains,  and  made  so 
much  of  what  every  reasonable  practical  man  must  needs  deem  insig¬ 
nificant.  Well!  after  twenty  years  the  Papacy  attacks  England  on 
this  very  point.  The  Government,  the  Church,  the  Nation,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  exasperated  by  the  attack:  they  all  feel  its  enormous 
importance:  and  lo!  what  was  called  a  molehill,  now  proves  to  be  a 
mountain,  the  magnitude  of  which  the  prophetic  seer  discerned  in  the 
distance,  while  from  others  it  was  hidden,  even  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Thus,  among  the  freaks  of  Time,  it  now  and  then  comes 
out,  that  the  unpractical  philosopher,  looking  into  the  heart  of  things, 
sees  far  beyond  the  vision  of  all  his  practical  contemporaries.50 

As  Hare  indicates  by  his  comments  on  Coleridge,  he  had, 
through  the  process  of  reading  and  rereading  Coleridge  again  and 
again,  absorbed  many  of  his  cardinal  ideas.  These  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  modified  to  some  degree  by  his  own  strongly 
individualistic  mind  and  by  his  extensive  reading,  but  always, 
nevertheless,  recognizably  Coleridgean.  It  is  significant  that  with 
the  accumulation  of  experience  and  the  increase  in  the  scope  of  his 
own  knowledge  his  admiration  for  Coleridge  deepened  and  his 
grasp  on  Coleridge’s  thought  became  ever  stronger.  Devotion  to 
Coleridge  developed  in  him  very  much  as  he  said  devotion  to 
Shakespeare  had  developed  in  Coleridge. 

In  him  there  was  much  the  same  conservatism,  the  same  love 
of  permanence  and  stability,  but  also  the  same  receptivity  to  the 
ideas  of  progress  and  the  same  desire  to  use  the  past  to  illuminate 
the  present  and  the  future: 

Then  there  are  new  books:  people  are  for  ever  asking  you  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  some  new  publication.  I  would  sooner  ask  a  man  to 
recommend  me  some  new  wine.  If  wine  improves  by  keeping,  much 
more  do  books.06 

It  is  a  disastrous  condition  of  society,  when  people  have  not  a  like  sted- 
fast,  undoubting  reliance  on  the  permanence  of  the  moral  laws  which 
regulate  the  constitution  of  their  State  and  Church.01 

55.  Ibid p.  345.  Hare  called  Newman  “the  ablest  and  the  bitterest  of  those  who 
have  turned  their  former  love  for  our  Church  into  hatred”  ( ibid p.  14). 

56.  Guesses  at  Truth  (1827),  II,  300  ff. 

57.  Contest  with  Rome ,  p.  18. 
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Christianity  was  to  him  a  reconciliation  of  the  permanent  with  the 
progressive.08  Its  primary  concern  was  with  the  present:  “Other 
religions  take  up  their  home  in  the  past  or  the  future;  Christianity 
in  the  present,  wherein  the  past  and  future  are  involved.  That  is, 
other  religions  are  of  Time,  Christianity  is  of  Eternity:  for  Time, 
it  has  been  remarked,  consists  only  of  the  past  and  future;  Eternity 
is  always  present.”09  He  taught,  to  use  Maurice’s  words,  that  “the 
citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  must  be  the  best  citizen  of  the 
earthly.”60  It  was  thus  natural  for  him  to  love  not  only  Cole¬ 
ridge,  but  Burke  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Again  like  Coleridge,  Hare  professed  to  an  intense  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake  and  insisted  that  it  could  thrive  only  in  a 
condition  of  intellectual  and  social  freedom.  The  search  for  truth 
and  the  communication  of  truth  were  not  to  be  obstructed  by 
either  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  or  self-love  and  lack  of  self- 
control,  on  the  other.  As  strongly  Protestant  as  Hare  was  in  his 
love  for  truth,  freedom,  and  individualism,  he  felt  that  the  cause 
of  truth  and  the  cause  of  unity  demanded  that  Protestantism  keep 
on  guard  against  excessive  individualism  taking  the  forms  of  self- 
will  and  self-interest. 

“Truth,  of  whatsoever  kind,”  he  said,  “is  to  be  desired  and 
aimed  at  for  its  own  sake.”61  He  described  the  process  by  which 
truth  became  power: 

In  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption,  the  help  which  is  granted  to 
us,  is  to  elicit  a  corresponding  energy  within  us.  The  eye  drinks  in  the 
light,  and  puts  forth  its  faculty  of  seeing.  So  every  truth  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  mind  is  the  awakener  and  stimulator  of  an  intellectual 
energy.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  truth  becomes  power.62 

“It  is  our  special  obligation  and  privilege,”  he  said  further,  “to 
give  a  reason  for  our  faith.”63  The  blind  acceptance  of  truth  was 
meaningless.  It  was  meaningless  even  when  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  state: 

An  Act  of  Parliament  may  command  us  to  do  this  or  that;  but  it  can¬ 
not  command  us  to  think  this  or  that.  Ten  thousand  Acts  of  Parlia- 

58.  Victory  of  Faith ,  p.  73.  59.  Guesses  at  Truth  (1827),  II,  350, 

60.  F.  D.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  lxxiii. 

61.  Victory  of  Faith ,  p.  1 31. 

62.  Contest  with  Rome,  pp.  34-35.  63.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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ment  would  not  add  one  tittle  of  certainty  to  anything  that  is  true 
without  them;  nor  could  they  take  away  one  tittle  of  certainty  from  it. 
In  this  province  Reason  has  more  of  omnipotence,  than  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  upon  earth.  Hence  he  who  would  claim  authority  in  matters 
of  opinion,  must  take  Reason  into  his  Councils.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  wisdom;  but  the  highest  has  always  been  first  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  own  fallibility.  When  Reason  speaks  to  us  intelligibly,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  go  along  with  her.  When  Authority  usurps  her 
place,  we  are  constrained  by  the  laws  of  our  minds  to  rebel  against 
her.64 

The  church,  no  more  than  the  individual,  should  be  the  creature 
of  the  state.65 

But  the  dangers  of  self-will  and  self-love  were  as  great  as  those 
of  authority: 

But  it  is  ever  perilous  to  engage  in  asserting  a  truth  with  a  polemical 
purpose,  or  in  any  other  spirit  than  the  pure  love  of  truth.  The  truth 
will  soon  be  twisted  about  and  distorted,  to  suit  that  purpose.  We 
connect  our  reputation  with  it.  Our  passions  cling  to  it.  It  swells 
out  to  a  huge  bulk,  and  absorbs  all  other  truths,  or  hides  them  from 
our  view.  Thus  the  partisan  is  deluded  in  course  of  time  by  his  own 
exaggerations,  and  grows  to  believe  in  his  own  lies.66 

The  self-willed  enforcement  of  a  single,  insulated  truth,  of  a  peculiar, 
partial  view,  to  the  disparagement  of  different  and  opposite  truths,  has 
ever  been  the  character  and  the  cause  of  heresy.6' 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  it  has  been  seen  that  one  of  her 
chief  perils  arises  from  the  dogmatizing  spirit,  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature,  springing  from  our  narrowmindedness  and  ignorance, 
pampered  by  and  pampering  our  self-will.68 

.  .  .  freedom,  whether  political  or  intellectual,  cannot  exist,  except  in 
union  with  moral  temperance  and  selfcontroll  [jie].69 

Dangerous  also,  Hare  followed  Coleridge  in  saying,  were  the 
kinds  of  rationalism  in  which  the  intellect  or  understanding  be¬ 
came  inordinate,  shut  itself  off  from  the  other  human  faculties, 
and  in  pride  constituted  itself  the  sole  authority  in  all  matters  re- 

64.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

65.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  lxxi. 

66.  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  27.  67.  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  59.  69.  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
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lating  to  truth.  The  tyranny  of  logic  was  as  likely  to  perpetrate 
falsehood  as  was  the  tyranny  of  any  other  authority: 

Now,  Logic,  it  is  well  known,  or  rather  the  abuse  or  perversion  of 
Logic,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of  all  manner  of  errours.  By 
logical  deductions  from  an  abstract  conception,  which  can  never  at  the 
utmost  be  more  than  a  shadowy  ghost  or  a  skeleton  of  a  living  idea, 
the  physical  philosophy  of  Antiquity  and  of  the  Schoolmen  was  led  into 
those  extravagances  from  which  Bacon  delivered  it.  .  .  .  even  in 
speculative  matters,  Logic  is  a  mere  Cyclops,  one-eyed,  looking  straight 
before  it.  But  still  more  delusive  is  its  guidance  in  practical  life.  .  .  . 
The  great  use  of  our  dialectic  faculty  is  to  serve  as  a  corrective  for  the 
logical,  as  we  see  continually  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  .  .  .  The  abso¬ 
lute  tyranny  of  Logic  has  no  more  place  than  any  other  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'0 

The  limitations  of  the  intellect  were  particularly  apparent  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  spirit  and  to  religion.  “The  peculiar  organ 
of  religion”  was  faith ; 71  and  “the  workings  of  Faith  are  mostly 
underground.”72  Like  Dr.  Arnold  and  Maurice,  Hare  placed 
tremendous  emphasis  on  the  part  that  the  will  played  in  matters 
of  faith  and  on  the  power  that  right  action  had  to  strengthen 
faith.  He  quoted  Calvin  with  approval:  “Faith  is  not  merely  a 
perception  of  the  Understanding,  but  a  confidence  in  the  Will, 
that  is,  the  willing  and  receiving  what  is  offered  us  in  God’s 
promise.”73  He  likewise  quoted  from  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Discourse 
on  Faith-.  “The  Faith  of  a  Christian  has  more  in  it  of  the  Will  than 
of  the  Understanding.”74  A  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  he  said,  was 
that  “the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  lies,  not  through 
thought  and  reasoning,  but  mainly  through  action  and  endur¬ 
ance.”75  Nowhere  was  man’s  intellect  more  powerless  than  in  the 
region  of  morality: 

.  .  .  there  is  one  region  where  our  hearts  and  consciences  tell  us,  some¬ 
times  in  half-muttered  whispers,  sometimes  in  cries  of  anguish  and 
agony,  that  it  is  almost  powerless:  and  that  region  is  the  dim,  visionary, 
passion-haunted  one  within  our  breasts.'0 

70.  Ibid.,  pp.  106-108. 

71.  Victory  of  Faith,  p.  18. 

73.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

75.  Ibid.,  p.  23. 


72.  Ibid.,  p.  1 14. 
74.  Loc.  cit. 

76.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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.  .  .  our  intellectual  convictions,  clear  and  strong  as  they  may  have 
been,  have  never  of  themselves  been  able  to  shake  the  foundations  of  a 
single  sin,  to  subdue  a  single  vice,  to  root  out  a  single  evil  habit. 
.  .  .  the  Passions  have  made  mock  at  the  Understanding,  whenever  it 
has  attempted  to  control  them.77 

.  .  .  there  is  nothing  in  the  outward  world  so  torpid,  so  insulated,  as  a 
conviction  of  the  Understanding  lying  amid  the  lumber  of  a  paralyzed 
Intellect.78 

But,  at  the  same  time,  faith  was  not  something  entirely  separate 
from  the  understanding.  It  sprang  from  the  harmonious  func¬ 
tioning  together  of  the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  affections  j 
it  was  a  product  of  the  whole  man.  The  understanding  was  thus 
not  to  be  neglected  or  completely  deadened ;  it  was  simply  to  be 
kept  in  its  place  and  controlled: 

The  subjection  of  the  self-relying,  isolating  Understanding,  which 
would  fain  draw  all  truth  out  of  itself,  is  a  portion  of  that  sacrifice  of 
our  carnal  self-centered  nature,  which  must  precede  the  birth  of  a 
higher  spirit.79 

Every  genuine  act  of  Faith  is  the  act  of  the  whole  man,  not  of  his 
Understanding  alone,  not  of  his  Affections  alone,  not  of  his  Will  alone, 
but  of  all  three  in  their  central  aboriginal  unity.80 

In  fact  the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  Faith,  are  in  the  main  the 
very  same  which  are  the  objects  of  Reason:  only,  while  Reason  is 
content  to  look  at  them  from  afar,  or  it  may  be,  handles  them  and 
turns  them  about,  or  analyses  and  recompounds  them,  but  after  all 
leaves  them  lying  in  a  powerless  notional  abstraction,  Faith  on  the  other 
hand  lays  hold  on  them,  and  brings  them  home  to  the  heart,  endowing 
them  with  a  living  reality,  and  nurtures  itself  by  feeding  on  them,  and 
leans  on  them  as  on  a  staff  to  walk  with,  yea,  fastens  them  on  to  the 
soul  as  wings  wherewith  it  may  fly.81 

Like  other  disciples  of  Coleridge,  Hare  sought  not  only  for] 
a  principle  of  unity  that  would  harmonize  the  powers  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  but  also  a  principle  of  reconciliation  which  would 
bind  together  the  clergy  and  the  laymen  in  the  church  and  also 


77.  Loc.  cit. 

78.  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
80.  Ibid.,  p.  45. 


79.  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
81.  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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combat  the  sectarian  spirit  that  was  causing  the  clergy  themselves 
to  divide  into  parties.  Maurice  wrote  of  him:  “Everywhere  he 
shows  the  same  wish  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  divided  from 
their  lay  brethren  by  any  artificial  barriers.”82  One  should  never 
be  deluded,  Hare  said  in  emphasizing  a  belief  which  had  meant 
much  to  Dr.  Arnold,  by  the  error  that  assumes  the  church  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  clergy ;  and  he  insisted  that  a  synod  should 
admit  many  laymen.83  In  Maurice’s  words  again,  Hare  “never 
liked  to  regard  the  cloister  as  something  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  crowd .”84  Even  more  vigorously,  Hare  sought  to  do  away 
with  the  party  spirit  within  the  church.  He  believed,  according 
to  Maurice,  “that  every  party  triumph  is  an  injury  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  an  especial  injury  to  the  party  which  wins  the  tri¬ 
umph.”85  As  he  became  more  and  more  nationalistic  in  his  old 
age,  he  even  hoped  that  good  might  come  from  the  Crimean  War, 
because  he  felt  that  it  might  help  England  to  cast  out  two  of  her 
greatest  evils,  the  money-getting  spirit  and  the  religious  party- 
spirit.86  It  was,  he  taught,  the  special  duty  of  all  who  possessed 
authority,  great  or  small,  to  work  for  unity: 

For  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  special  duty  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  any  office  of  authority  in  the  Church,  to  do  what  in 
them  lies  for  the  preservation  of  her  peace  and  unity,— not  to  espouse 
any  party,  but  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  party,  against  exaggera¬ 
tion,  from  whatsoever  side,  against  every  form  of  exclusiveness.  Author¬ 
ity  should  ever  be  candid  and  catholic.  Thus  alone  will  it  be  just,  with 
a  higher  justice  than  the  strict  and  literal.  Even  as  the  Creative  Power 
manifested  itself  by  reducing  the  discordant,  contentious,  pugnacious 
elements  into  order  and  harmony  and  concord,  such  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  to  whom  is  committed  the  slightest  effluence  from  that  power,  of 
the  Father  in  his  family,  of  the  Magistrate  in  his  district,  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  in  his  kingdom,  of  the  Bishop  in  the  Church.8' 

But  Hare’s  ideal  of  unity  was  a  Protestant  one ;  it  demanded  free¬ 
dom  as  an  essential  condition.  It  arose  within  the  individual ;  it 
was  not  imposed  on  him  by  authority.  It  was  not  the  same  thing 

82.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  lxxix. 

83.  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  54. 

84.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xlv,  lxxix. 

85.  Ibid.,  p.  lxxxvii. 

86.  Ibid.,  pp.  lxxxiii,  lxxxiv,  lxxxvi.  87.  Contest  with  Rome,  p.  24. 
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as  uniformity.  Maurice  said  that  Hare  believed  that  “unity  is  not 
only  distinct  from  uniformity,  but  involves  in  its  very  nature  and 
definition  the  existence  of  wide  diversities  of  opinion  and  of  ex¬ 
ternal  practice.”88  Hare’s  own  words  emphasize  the  distinction: 
“For  a  living  Faith  seeks  unity,  which  implies  diversity,  and  mani¬ 
fests  itself  therein:  whereas  a  notional  Faith  imposes  and  exacts 
uniformity,  without  which  it  has  no  ground  to  stand  on.”89  A 
true  unity  could  therefore  never  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  compulsion  or  force:  “Every  way  it  is  manifest  that  those  who 
are  bound  together  by  chains,  or  by  any  other  outward  compul¬ 
sion,  are  not  united.  Unity  is  of  the  heart  and  mind,  presupposes 
Freedom,  is  the  offspring  of  Love.”90  The  only  real  unity  was 
that  in  which  individuals,  each  active  as  a  complete  and  unique 
personality,  were  not  lost  sight  of,  but  in  which  each  willingly, 
thoughtfully,  and  wholeheartedly  entered  into  the  common 
search  for  truth  and  the  revealing  experience  of  brotherhood,  and 
in  the  very  consciousness  of  such  bonds  discovered  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  strength. 

Hare  must  always  be  ranked  with  the  most  distinguished 
critics  and  disciples  of  Coleridge.  But  he  was  much  more  than 
merely  one  of  these.  Better  qualified  than  most  to  meet  Coleridge 
on  his  own  ground,  he  was  also  better  qualified  than  most  to  find 
in  the  disconnected  and  frequently  confused  mass  of  Coleridge’s 
utterances  the  ideas  which  had  really  become  Coleridge’s  own. 
Having  known  the  man  himself  and  having  made  himself  familiar 
with  a  large  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  knowledge  in  which  Coleridge 
roamed,  he  knew  where  to  find  him  and  he  could  always  be  sure  of 
recognizing  him  wherever  he  found  him.  Yet  he  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  one  who  devoted  his  life  to  seeking  after  a  fascinating 
but  elusive  Coleridge.  He  was  an  individual  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  able  to  realize  within  himself  the  rare  integrity 
of  uniqueness,  a  uniqueness  which  could  assimilate  without  being 
assimilated  and  which  could  reject  without  losing  itself  in  the 

88.  Maurice,  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  lxvii.  Maurice  wrote  that  Hare 
did  not  expect  to  find  the  secret  of  reconciliation  “in  wavering  statements,  ...  a 
perpetual  equipoise  of  affirmations  and  negations”  (ibid.,  p.  lx).  Maurice  gives  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  analysis  of  Hare’s  relation  to  Coleridge  on  pages  xxxvi-xliii. 

89.  Victory  of  Faith,  p.  87. 

90.  Contest  with  Rome,  pp.  40-41. 
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very  process  of  rejection.  That  he  could  thus  be  true  to  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  Coleridge,  Luther,  More,  and 
all  the  others  whom  he  loved  makes  his  devotion  to  Coleridge 
highly  significant.  He  was  not  one  who  doubted  himself  or  who 
lacked  other  friends. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 
(1795-1881) 


Carlyle  was  almost  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  wear  the  label  “Broad  Churchman”  or  to  admit 
an  influence  from  Coleridge.  Certainly  there  are  important  re¬ 
spects  in  which  he  belongs  among  the  foremost  and  most  vigorous 
critics  of  both  Coleridge  and  his  followers.  Yet  he  had  more  in 
common  with  both  than  he  realized.  Undoubtedly  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  Broad  Church  movement.  Much  that 
he  said  tended  to  discredit  the  movement  and  its  participants;  he 
revealed  a  definite  dislike  for  the  persons  whom  he  associated  with 
the  movement  and  expressed  clear-cut  disagreement  with  them  on 
important  issues  of  thought.  But  his  writings  also  reveal  that  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  he  agreed  with  them  on  other  important 
issues  and  through  his  teachings  did  much  to  strengthen  theirs. 
His  relation  to  the  movement  was,  therefore,  both  complex  and 
significant. 

Carlyle's  Attitude  Toward  Coleridge 

Behind  the  luminous  but  not  altogether  complimentary  picture 
of  Coleridge  in  Carlyle’s  Life  of  John  Sterling  is  a  curiously  mixed 
attitude.  J.  C.  Hare’s  Memoir  of  John  Sterling  (1848)  had  ac¬ 
corded  Coleridge  almost  unreserved  praise.  Coleridge  was  a 
major  issue  to  Carlyle  when  in  1851  he  set  about  writing  a  life 
of  Sterling  which  he  hoped  would  correct  what  he  considered 
some  of  the  wrong  impressions  of  Sterling  created  by  Hare’s  biog¬ 
raphy.  Although  Carlyle  was  himself  “an  unconscious  continuator 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge”1  in  more  than  one  respect  and 
although  he  owed  something  to  Coleridge’s  influence,  he  was  ex- 

1.  Louis  Cazamian,  Carlyle ,  p.  54.  According  to  C.  F.  Harrold,  the  two  sources  of 
Carlyle’s  interest  in  German  were  Madame  de  Stael  and  Coleridge  ( Carlyle  and  German 
Thought :  1819-1834,  pp.  50-54,  izi-124,  and  passim.  Cf.  also  N.  Schanck,  Die  Social- 
poli/ischen  Anschauungen  Coleridges  tend  sein  Einfluss  auj  Carlyle. 
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tremely  reluctant  to  admit  the  indebtedness.  His  strong  antipathy 
for  Coleridge  as  a  man,  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher — an  antipathy 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  concede  that  Coleridge  could  con¬ 
tribute  much  of  value  to  him,  to  Sterling,  or  to  anyone  else,  and 
which  made  him  scornful  of  the  Coleridgeans  of  his  generation — 
arose  from  some  of  his  most  deep-seated  instincts,  feelings,  and 
convictions,  which  were  frequently  powerful  enough  to  conquer 
him  in  spite  of  his  own  resolution  to  see  justice  done.  The  an¬ 
tipathy  for  Coleridge  was,  furthermore,  an  old  one,  born  in  him 
when  he  was  still  a  young  man  and  expressed  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  years.  The  treatment  of  Coleridge  in  Sterling  is 
really  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  judgments  on  him  stretching 
out  over  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  in  which  Carlyle  struggled 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  to  master  his  natural  antipathy. 

At  least  as  early  as  1816  Edward  Irving,  a  Coleridge  enthu¬ 
siast,  urged  upon  Carlyle  the  importance  of  reading  Coleridge  and 
of  heeding  Coleridge’s  advice  to  study  the  English  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  models  of  the  best  prose.2  Although  Car¬ 
lyle  responded  to  Irving’s  enthusiasm  and  read  both  Coleridge  and 
the  seventeenth-century  writers,  he  tells  us  later  that  he  had  some 
misgivings:  “We  were  all  taught  by  Coleridge,  etc.,  that  the  old 
English  dramatists,  divines,  philosophers,  judicious  Hooker,  Mil- 
ton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  the  genuine  exemplars;  which  I 
also  tried  to  believe,  but  never  rightly  could  as  a  whole .”3  Yet 
the  rhythm  of  the  prose  style  which  he  developed,  as  individual 
as  it  is,  suggests  that  he  may  have  learned  something  from 
reading  these  writers.  “For  all  the  jaggedness  and  incoherence 
of  the  new  idiom  he  had  evolved,  echoes  of  the  fullness  of  their 
cadence  and  reminiscences  of  their  splendor  of  phrase  remain.”4 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  in  these  early  years,  as  well  as  later, 
he  read  both  the  seventeenth-century  writers  and  Coleridge  with 
considerable  discrimination.  He  praised  Coleridge  in  a  letter  to 
Jane  Welsh  written  in  May,  1822,  in  which  he  said,  “Coleridge 
is  not  more  celebrated  for  anything  he  has  done  than  for  his 
version  of  Wallenstein.”5  But  an  entry  in  his  notebook  made  in 

2.  Emery  Neff,  Carlyle,  p.  34. 

3.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Carlyle  Till  Marriage,  p.  127. 

4.  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

5.  The  Love  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  anil  Jane  Welsh,  I,  44. 
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March,  1823,  reads:  “The  distinction  of  Coleridge’s,  which  he 
may  have  borrowed  from  Woltmann,  about  talent  and  genius  is 
complete  blarney — futile,  very  futile.”6 

When  Carlyle  made  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1824-1825, 
Irving  and  Mrs.  Basil  Montague  lost  little  time  after  his  arrival 
in  arranging  for  him  to  get  his  first  glimpse  of  Coleridge  and  to 
hear  him  talk.  Carlyle,  no  doubt,  was  very  curious  about  him  and 
was  particularly  eager  to  learn  from  him  something  about  Kant. 
The  resulting  visit  to  Highgate,  made  in  June,  1824,  was  far 
from  satisfying  to  him.  Many  years  later,  in  his  Reminiscences , 
he  recorded  his  memory  of  it: 

On  one  of  the  first  fine  mornings,  Mrs.  Montague,  along  with 
Irving,  took  me  out  to  see  Coleridge  at  Highgate.  My  impressions  of 
the  man  and  of  the  place  are  conveyed  faithfully  enough  in  the  “Life 
of  Sterling”;  that  first  interview  in  particular,  of  which  I  had  expected 
very  little,  was  idle  and  unsatisfactory,  and  yielded  me  nothing.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstructed-looking,  fattish  old  man,  hobbled 
about  with  us,  talking  with  a  kind  of  solemn  emphasis  on  matters  which 
were  of  no  interest  (and  even  reading  pieces  in  proof  of  his  opinions 
thereon).  I  had  him  to  myself  once  or  twice,  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden  walks,  and  tried  hard  to  get  something  about  Kant  and  Co. 
from  him,  about  “reason”  versus  “understanding”  and  the  like,  but  in 
vain.  Nothing  came  from  him  that  was  of  use  to  me  that  day,  or  in 
fact  any  day.  [He  gives  brief  accounts  of  succeeding  visits  of  which 
the  results  were  likewise  disappointing.]  Except  by  the  Montague- 
Irving  channel,  I  had  no  time  communicated  with  Coleridge.  I  had 
never  on  my  own  strength  had  much  esteem  for  him,  and  found 
slowly  in  spite  of  myself  that  I  was  getting  to  have  less  and  less.  Early 
in  1825  was  my  last  sight  of  him.  .  .  .7 

This  memory  of  the  first  impression  made  upon  him  by  Cole¬ 
ridge  was,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  years,  remarkably  similar 

6.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  278. 

7.  Thomas  Carlyle,  'Reminiscences ,  ed.  J.  A.  Froude,  pp.  181-182.  In  a  letter  to 
his  wife  dated  August  31,  1831,  Carlyle  wrote,  “Irving  and  I  are  to  walk  out  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  this  evening  after  tea.”  Yet  his  statement  above  that  he  saw  Coleridge  last 
early  in  1825  is  probably  correct.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  intended  visit  to 
Highgate  in  1831  materialized.  Furthermore,  Carlyle  wrote  in  the  Reminiscences  (p. 
115):  “On  my  second  visit  to  London  (autumn  1830  [1831])  Irving  and  I  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Highgate,  but  the  day  was  one  rain  deluge  and  we 
couldn’t  even  try.  Soon  after  our  settling  here  (late  in  1834)  Coleridge  was  reported 
to  be  dying,  and  died;  I  had  seen  the  last  of  him  almost  a  decade  before.” 
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to  the  record  which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit  in  a  letter  to 
John  Carlyle,  dated  June  24,  1824.  This  letter  contains  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  Froude  calls  the  “original  sketch”  of  the  picture  of 
Coleridge  in  Sterling : 

I  have  seen  many  curiosities;  not  the  least  of  them  I  reckon 
Coleridge,  the  Kantean  metaphysician  and  quondam  Lake  poet.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  our  interview  when  we  meet.  Figure  a  fat, 
flabby,  incurvated  personage,  at  once  short,  rotund,  and  relaxed,  with  a 
watery  mouth,  a  snuffy  nose,  a  pair  of  strange  brown,  timid,  yet 
earnest-looking  eyes,  a  high  tapering  brow,  and  a  great  bush  of  grey 
hair,  and  you  have  some  faint  idea  of  Coleridge.  He  is  a  kind  good 
soul,  full  of  religion  and  affection  and  poetry  and  animal  magnetism. 
His  cardinal  sin  is  that  he  wants  will.  He  has  no  resolution.  He 
shrinks  from  pain  or  labor  in  any  of  its  shapes.  His  very  attitude  be¬ 
speaks  this.  He  never  straightens  his  knee-joints.  He  stoops  with  fat, 
ill-shapen  shoulders,  and  in  walking  he  does  not  tread,  but  shovel  and 
slide.  My  father  would  call  it  “skluiffing.”  He  is  always  busied  to 
keep,  by  strong  and  frequent  inhalations,  the  water  of  his  mouth  from 
overflowing,  and  his  eyes  have  a  look  of  anxious  impotence.  He  would 
do  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  knows  he  dares  not.  The  conversation  of 
the  man  is  much  as  I  anticipated — a  forest  of  thoughts,  some  true, 
many  false,  more  part  dubious,  all  of  them  ingenious  in  some  degree. 
But  there  is  no  method  in  his  talk:  he  wanders  like  a  man  sailing  among 
many  currents,  whithersoever  his  lazy  mind  directs  him;  and,  what  is 
more  unpleasant,  he  preaches,  or  rather  soliloquizes.  He  cannot  speak, 
he  can  only  tal-k  (so  he  names  it).  Hence  I  found  him  unprofitable, 
even  tedious;  but  we  parted  very  good  friends,  I  promising  to  go  back 
some  evening — a  promise  which  I  fully  intend  to  keep.  I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  “Meister,”  about  which  we  had  some  friendly  talk.  I  reckon 
him  a  man  of  great  and  useless  genius:  a  strange,  not  at  all  a  great 
man.8 

It  is  well  to  note  that  Carlyle,  in  spite  of  his  great  curiosity 
about  Coleridge,  was  skeptical  about  him  before  he  met  him,  that 

8.  J.  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle:  A  History  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  His  Life, 
I795'I^35,  I,  179.  Concerning  Carlyle’s  visits  to  Coleridge,  Richard  Garnett  wrote: 
“[Coleridge]  the  iconoclastic  Scot  pronounced  ‘A  steam-engine  of  a  hundred  horses’ 
power,  with  the  boiler  burst.  He  speaks  incessantly,  not  thinking  or  remembering,  but 
combining  all  these  processes  into  one.’  .  .  .  Carlyle  was  hasty  and  undevout,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  Coleridge  through  mazes  of  verbiage,  as  the  little  boy  in  the 
‘Mill  on  the  Floss’  followed  the  peacock,  in  hopes  that  he  would  drop  a  feather  from 
his  tail”  ( Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle ,  pp.  36-37). 
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he  found  in  him,  according  to  his  own  statement,  about  what  he 
expected  to  find.  There  was  no  disillusionment  in  these  visits  to 
Coleridge.  Making  up  Carlyle’s  impression  of  Coleridge  here 
were  component  elements  which  would  determine  his  attitude  to 
the  end:  a  thrifty,  tidy-minded  Scot’s  strong,  instinctive  feeling  of 
repulsion  at  Coleridge’s  personal  appearance  and  habits ;  a  con¬ 
viction  that  Coleridge  could  not  be  a  great  man  and  at  the  same 
time  be  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  self-discipline  5  the  restlessness 
of  one  who  liked  to  talk,  and  who  himself  had  great  genius  for 
talking,  at  being  subjected  to  a  flood  of  unmethodical  words  which 
one  had  no  opportunity  to  answer  and  which  were  spoken  in  ac¬ 
cents  that  grated  on  Scottish  ears  5  but  at  the  same  time  a  nervous, 
tantalyzing  feeling  that  the  man  Coleridge  was  not  altogether  bad 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  teaching  which  one  could  not  afford 
to  ignore.  Carlyle  might  have  been  a  happier  man  if  there  had 
never  been  a  Coleridge. 

In  other  letters  written  during  his  first  visit  to  London,  mainly 
to  Jane  Welsh,  Carlyle’s  comments  on  Coleridge  reveal  very  much 
the  same  attitude  as  his  previous  reports  on  him,  with  greater 
emphasis,  however,  on  Coleridge’s  inability  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Without  discussing  Coleridge  in  a  letter 
to  Jane  dated  June  23,  1824,  he  merely  mentions  him  among  a 
number  of  well-known  people  he  had  met  in  London.9  In  a  letter 
to  Jane  dated  November  15,  1824,  he  writes:  “A  man  that  is  not 
standing  on  his  own  feet  in  regard  to  economical  affairs,  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  man  at  all.  Poor  Coleridge  is  like  the  hulk  of  a 
huge  ship:  his  masts  and  sails  and  rudder  have  rotted  quite 
away.”10  In  writing  to  Jane  on  December  19,  1824,  he  alludes  to 
Coleridge,  perhaps  scornfully,  as  one  of  the  “intellectual”  people 
still  on  Irving’s  “list.”11  On  the  next  day  he  writes  to  her:  “Cole¬ 
ridge  is  sunk  inextricably  in  the  depths  of  putrescent  indolence.”12 
His  next  letter  referring  to  the  subject,  dated  January  22,  1825, 
and  written  to  John  Carlyle  at  a  time  when  its  author  had  grown 
weary  of  London  and  very  pessimistic  about  what  London  could 
offer  him,  discusses  Coleridge  in  greater  detail: 


9.  Love  Letters,  I,  379. 
11.  Ibid.,  II,  51. 


10.  Ibid.,  II,  35. 
12.  Ibid.,  II,  58. 
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Here  [in  London]  is  nothing  adequate  to  induce  my  continuance.  The 
people  are  stupid  and  noisy,  and  I  live  at  the  easy  rate  of  five  and  forty 
shillings  per  week!  I  say  the  people  are  stupid  not  altogether  unad¬ 
visedly.  ...  I  have  met  no  man  of  true  head  and  heart  among  them. 
Coleridge  is  a  mass  of  richest  spices  putrefied  into  a  dunghill.  I  never 
heard  him  tawlk  without  feeling  ready  to  worship  him,  and  toss  him 
in  a  blanket.13 

In  a  letter  to  Jane  dated  January  31,  1825,  the  question  of  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  is  again  in  the  foreground  of  his  mind,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  contempt  for  contemporary  poets  and  their  ways: 

I  swear  to  you  I  had  rather  be  a  substantial  peasant  that  ate  my  bread 
in  peace  and  loved  my  fellow  mortals,  tho’  I  scarcely  knew  that  my 
own  parish  was  not  all  the  universe,  than  one  of  these  same  miserable 
metre-ballad  mongers,  whose  heart  is  dead  or  worse,  for  whom  creation 
is  but  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  image  of  his  own  sorry  self  and  still 
sorrier  doings!  An  hour  with  Coleridge  or  Procter  would  do  more  for 
you,  than  a  month  of  my  talking.14 

Despite  the  strength  of  Carlyle’s  dislike  for  Coleridge  at  the 
end  of  the  first  visit  to  London,  he  did  not  then  or  later  quite 
abandon  him.  It  appears  that  in  1826  in  deference  to  Coleridge 
he  again  began  to  read  the  old  English  writers.15  But  after  an 
evening  spent  with  John  Wilson  in  July,  1827,  an  evening  on 
which  Wilson  found  great  amusement  in  indulging  in  satire  at 
Coleridge’s  expense,  Carlyle  recorded  his  great  delight  at  Wil¬ 
son’s  talk  and  his  decided  preference  for  it  as  compared  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s.16  In  1827  he  began  the  novel  Wotton  Reinjred  (of  which 
he  completed  only  seven  chapters  and  which  was  not  published 
until  1892).  In  this  novel  Dalbrook,  a  mystic  philosopher  and 
champion  of  transcendentalism,  “incapable  of  action  and  without 
unity  in  himself,”  and  “ardent  seeker  of  truth  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  invisible,”  has  been  identified  with  Coleridge.17  Two  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  1827  and  1829  reveal  the  persistence  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  mixed  attitude.  In  the  first,  the  essay  on  “German 

13.  Froude,  Carlyle  .  .  .  I795~I^35>  L  23^- 

14.  Love  Letters,  II,  92. 

15.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Carlyle  to  “The  French  Revolution,”  p.  5. 

16.  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 

17.  W.  S.  Johnson,  Thomas  Carlyle:  A  Study  of  His  Literary  Apprenticeship,  1S14- 
1831,  pp.  14-15,  30.  The  quoted  words  are  Johnson’s. 
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Literature”  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  Carlyle  prefaced 
his  detailed  exposition  of  Kant’s  philosophy  with  statements  which 
by  implication  denied  Coleridge’s  right  to  be  considered  a  meta¬ 
physical  philosopher.  Carlyle  said  here  that  the  first  step  toward 
understanding  Kant  was  to  distinguish  his  teaching  from  all  other 
teachings  known  to  the  British,  particularly  from  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  taught  in  Britain,  “or  rather,  what  was  taught;  for,  on 
looking  around,  we  see  not  there  is  any  such  philosophy  in  existence 
at  the  present  day”;  and  that  philosophy  in  England  perished  at 
the  death  of  Dugald  Stewart.18  In  the  second  article,  “Novalis,” 
published  in  the  Foreign  Review ,  he  again  said  that  Great  Britain 
had  had  no  philosophy  since  the  passing  of  Dugald  Stewart: 

.  .  now  Philosophy  is  at  a  stand  among  us,  or  rather  there  is  now 
no  Philosophy  visible  in  these  Islands.”10  In  the  same  article, 
however,  after  declaring  Coleridge  to  be  neither  so  unintelligible 
nor  so  profound  as  Novalis,  Carlyle  said  that  the  English  reading 
public  did  not  do  justice  to  Coleridge’s  books  such  as  the  Friend 
and  the  Biographia  Fiteraria.  He  even  attempted  to  justify  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  obscurity: 

It  is  admitted,  too,  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  a  man  of 
“genius,”  that  is,  a  man  having  more  intellectual  insight  than  other 
men;  and  strangely  enough,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  has  less  intellectual  insight  than  any  other.  For  why  else  are 
his  doctrines  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors,  without  examination,  as  false 
and  worthless,  simply  because  they  are  obscure?  .  .  . 

Never  yet  has  it  been  our  fortune  to  fall  in  with  any  man  of  genius, 
whose  conclusions  did  not  correspond  better  with  his  premises,  and  not 
worse,  than  those  of  other  men;  whose  genius,  when  once  it  came  to  be 
understood,  did  not  manifest  itself  in  a  deeper,  fuller,  truer  view  of 
all  things  human  and  divine,  than  the  clearest  of  your  so  laudable 
“practical  men”  had  claim  to.20 

18.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  I,  79.  In  “Signs  of  the 
Times,”  also  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829,  Carlyle  wrote  very  much  the 
same  thing:  “Among  ourselves,  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  after  a  rickety  infancy,  which 
never  reached  the  vigor  of  manhood,  fell  suddenly  into  decay,  languished  and  finally 
died  out,  with  its  last  amiable  cultivator,  Professor  Stewart.  In  no  nation  but  Germany 
has  any  decisive  effort  been  made  in  psychological  science;  not  to  speak  of  any  decisive 
result”  ( Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  II,  63). 

19.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  II,  38. 

20.  Ibid.,  II,  3-4. 
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Here  again  Carlyle  was  caught  between  his  sincere  desire  to  be 
fair  to  Coleridge  and  stronger  forces  in  his  nature,  this  time  per¬ 
haps  dominated  by  his  desire  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
writer  and  to  get  major  credit  for  bringing  German  literature  and 
philosophy  to  England.  He  undoubtedly  wanted  very  much  to 
convince  himself,  as  well  as  others,  that  he  had  no  real  rival  in 
this  field. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  August  5,  1 834  (just  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Coleridge),  Carlyle  made  an  estimate  of 
Coleridge  which,  in  its  simplicity,  its  rejection  of  rhetorical  flourish 
and  overemphasis,  its  balance,  and  its  motivating  spirit  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  honesty,  should  give  it  high  rank  among  his  various 
comments  on  the  subject: 

Coleridge,  a  very  noted  Literary  man  here,  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard  me  speak,  died  about  a  week  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
An  Apothecary  had  supported  him  for  many  years:  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  shifted  elsewhere  as  they  could.  He  could  earn  no  money,  could 
set  himself  steadfastly  to  no  painful  task;  took  to  opium  and  poetic 
and  philosophical  dreaming.  A  better  faculty  has  not  been  often  worse 
wasted.  Yet  withal  he  was  a  devout  man,  and  did  something,  both 
by  writing  and  speech.  Among  the  London  Literaries  he  has  not  left 
his  like  or  second.  Peace  be  with  him.21 

A  letter  to  Emerson  written  about  the  same  time  touches  upon 
Coleridge’s  death  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit:  “Coleridge,  as 
you  doubtless  hear,  is  gone.  How  great  a  Possibility,  how  small 
a  realized  Result!  They  are  delivering  Orations  about  him,  and 
emitting  other  kinds  of  froth,  ut  mos  est.  What  hurt  can  it  do?”22 
Carlyle’s  antipathy  for  Coleridge  was  doubtless  intensified  by  the 
praise  of  Coleridge  which  forced  itself  upon  his  attention.  Not 
only  in  the  letter  to  Emerson  just  quoted,  but  in  more  than  one 
place  elsewhere  he  reveals  that  he  found  what  he  considered  the 
overpraise  of  Coleridge  very  distasteful.  The  attitude  expressed 
in  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal ,  May  26,  1835,  is  repre¬ 
sentative: 

[After  speaking  of  Wordsworth  as  “A  genuine  but  small  diluted 
man”]  : — Coleridge’s  “Table  Talk,”  also  insignificant  for  most  part, 

21.  Thomas  Carlyle,  LetterSy  1826-1836 ,  II,  435-436. 

22.  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emersony  1834-18721  I,  26. 
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a  helpless  Psyche  overspun  with  Church  of  England  cobwebs;  a  weak, 
diffusive,  weltering,  ineffectual  man.  .  .  .  Coleridge’s  “Table  Talk” 
insignificant  yet  expressive  of  Coleridge:  a  great  possibility  that  has 
not  realized  itself.  Never  did  I  see  such  apparatus  got  ready  for  think¬ 
ing,  and  so  little  thought.  He  mounts  scaffolding,  pulleys,  and  tackle, 
gathers  all  the  tools  in  the  neighborhood  with  labor,  with  noise,  demon¬ 
stration,  precept,  and  sets — three  bricks.  I  do  not  honor  the  man.  I 
pity  him  (with  the  opposite  of  contempt);  see  in  him  one  glorious 
up-struggling  ray  (as  it  were)  which  perished,  all  but  ineffectual,  in  a 
lax,  languid,  impotent  character.  This  is  my  theory  of  Coleridge — 
very  different  from  that  of  his  admirers  here.23 

Coleridge’s  championing  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  Car¬ 
lyle  had  very  little  faith,  was  a  very  real  issue  between  the  two. 
Other  issues,  particularly  those  which  Carlyle  raised  in  connection 
with  Coleridge’s  philosophical  ideas  and  distinctions,  were  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  they  involved  much  that  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle  held  in  common. 

In  the  lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  published  in 
1841,  Carlyle  devoted  very  little  attention  to  Coleridge.  Several 
times,  however,  in  mentioning  him  incidentally,  he  showed  some 
familiarity  with  his  writings  and  a  susceptibility  to  the  power  of 
his  ideas: 

“You  do  not  believe,”  said  Coleridge;  “you  only  believe  that  you  be¬ 
lieve.”  .  .  .  Souls  are  no  longer  filled  with  their  Fetish;  but  only 
pretend  to  be  filled,  and  would  fain  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are 
filled.24 

The  meaning  of  life  here  on  earth  might  be  defined  as  consisting  in 
this:  To  unfold  your  self,  to  work  what  thing  you  have  the  faculty  for. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  the  human  being,  the  first  law  of  our  existence. 
Coleridge  beautifully  remarks  that  the  infant  learns  to  speak  by  this 
necessity  it  feels.23 

23.  J.  A.  Froude,  Thomas  Carlyle:  A  History  of  His  Life  in  London,  1834-1881,  I, 
38-39- 

24.  Thomas  Carlyle,  On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  pp.  37-38. 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Jeffrey  said  that  the  famous  phrase  which  he  applied 
to  Carlyle’s  Trench  Revolution,  borrowed  its  simile  from  Coleridge.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  18,  1837,  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Carlyle  that  his  book  was  “really,  as  Coleridge  I  think 
said  of  something  else,  like  reading  a  story  by  flashes  of  lightning!”  (D.  A.  Wilson, 
Carlyle  on  Cromwell  and  Others,  p.  9). 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  449-450. 
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See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically;  the  heart  of  Nature  being 
everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it.  .  .  .  Coleridge  remarks 
very  pertinently  somewhere,  that  wherever  you  find  a  sentence  musi¬ 
cally  worded,  of  true  rhythm  and  melody  in  the  words,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  deep  and  good  in  the  meaning  too.26 

Yet,  the  antipathy  for  Coleridge  persisted  in  expressing  itself, 
spasmodically  but  vigorously.  It  appeared  as  Carlyle  was  record¬ 
ing  his  impressions  of  a  visit  to  Bruges  in  1842:  “Bruges  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  become  the  ‘Venice  of  the  North,’  had  its 
ships  on  every  sea;  the  most  important  city  in  these  latitudes  was 
founded  in  a  soil  which,  as  Coleridge  with  a  poor  sneer  declares, 
was  not  of  God’s  making,  but  of  man’s.  All  the  more  credit  to 
man,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor!”27  It  is  reported  that  a  conversation 
occurred  in  1843  which,  in  touching  upon  Coleridge  as  a  rea- 
soner,  Carlyle  “repeated  with  glee  the  verdict  of  Hazlitt:  ‘No 
premises,  sir,  and  no  conclusion.’  ”28  In  another  conversation, 
which  occurred  in  1849,-  Carlyle  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  brought  over  “the  great  ocean  of  German  speculation,”  and 
that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  “translated  Teutonic  thought  into 
a  poor,  disjointed,  whity-brown  sort  of  English,  and  that  was 
nearly  all.”29  When  Sir  C.  G.  Duffey,  in  a  conversation  with 
Carlyle  which  occurred  in  1849,  maintained  that  Browning  owed 
something  to  Coleridge,  Carlyle  is  reported  to  have  argued  with 
some  heat  that  he  did  not: 

Browning  is  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and  has  no  need  to  go 
marauding  in  that  quarter.  .  .  .  Whatever  Coleridge  has  written  is 
vague  and  purposeless,  and  intrinsically  cowardly,  and  for  the  most 
part  is  quite  forgotten  in  these  times.  He  had  reconciled  himself  to 
believe  in  the  Church  of  England  long  after  it  had  become  a  dream 
to  him.  .  .  .  When  all  is  said,  Coleridge  was  a  poor,  greedy,  sensual 
creature,  who  could  not  keep  from  his  laudanum  bottle,  tho  he  knew  it 
would  destroy  him.  ...  Yes,  there  are  bits  of  Coleridge  fanciful  and 
musical  enough,  but  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  life  as  he  lived  it, 

26.  Ibid.,  pp.  317,  323.  The  mentioning-  of  Coleridge’s  name  several  times  in  these 
lectures  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  Coleridge’s  popularity,  like  Carlyle’s  own,  was 
growing  in  the  late  1830’s. 

27.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Carlyle  on  Cromwell,  p.  176. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

29.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Carlyle  at  His  Zenith,  p.  120. 
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and  his  doctrines  as  he  practiced  them,  was  a  result  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.30 

When  Carlyle  set  about  writing  The  Life  of  John  Sterling  in 
1851,  more  than  one  force  operated  to  compel  him  to  examine 
Coleridge  and  to  evaluate  his  influence  with  considerable  thor¬ 
oughness  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  unusual  carefulness  and 
discrimination.  In  the  first  place,  Sterling  himself  for  many  years 
after  his  first  visit  to  Highgate  in  1828  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  champion  of  Coleridge.  Sterling’s  enthusiasm  for 
Coleridge,  however,  had  almost  dwindled  away  before  he  died  in 
1844.  Carlyle  knew  that  his  own  counteracting  influence  had  had 
much  to  do  with  causing  the  gradual  diminishing  of  Coleridge’s 
influence  on  Sterling,  although  he  and  others  who  knew  Sterling 
well  also  testified  to  a  significant  lack  of  stability  in  Sterling’s 
character.  In  the  second  place,  Hare,  Sterling’s  first  biographer, 
was  an  ardent  and  consistent  Coleridgean  who  naturally  regarded 
Sterling’s  devotion  to  Coleridge  with  approval  and  frowned  upon 
any  forces  that  weakened  this  devotion.  In  the  third  place,  an¬ 
other  open  and  avowed  Coleridgean,  F.  D.  Maurice,  whose  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sterling’s  sister-in-law  Sterling  had  zealously  promoted, 
had  been  one  of  Sterling’s  most  loved  friends.  In  the  Highgate 
years  Sterling  had  brought  Maurice,  whose  shyness  and  timidity 
kept  him  from  meeting  Coleridge,  glowing  accounts  of  Coleridge’s 
talk;  and  in  the  late  1820’s  they  had  united  in  praising  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  Athenaeum.  Evidence  remains  to  indicate  that, 
during  the  years  from  Coleridge’s  death  in  1834  to  Sterling’s 
death  in  1844,  a  somewhat  bitter  struggle  took  place  between 
Maurice  and  Carlyle  in  which  the  chief  issue  was  Sterling  and 
Sterling’s  waning  loyalty  to  Maurice  and  Coleridge.31  Carlyle’s 

30.  Ibid.,  pp.  122-123. 

31.  See  Life  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  I,  249-251,  272-273,  346-347;  and  J.  C.  Hare’s 
memoir  of  John  Sterling:  in  Sterling’s  Essays  and  Tales,  I,  dii-cliii.  Although  Maurice 
and  Carlyle  each  admitted  that  the  other  had  good  points  and  although  they  were 
in  fundamental  agreement  in  much  that  they  taught,  very  little  love  or  admiration 
was  wasted  between  them.  In  writing  to  R.  C.  Trench  on  October  it,  1839,  Maurice 
said  that  Sterling’s  recent  article  praising  Carlyle  ( London  and  Westminster  Review, 
1839)  had  caused  him  much  pain  and  that  he  intensely  regretted  “seeing  a  friend  go 
back  to  a  stage  which  he  fancied  that  he  had  passed  through  long  ago  (without  even 
knowing  that  it  is  the  same)”  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  276).  In  writing  Edward  Strachey 
a  letter  of  rejection  for  his  article  on  Carlyle  submitted  to  the  Educational  Magazine, 
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account  of  Sterling’s  behavior  toward  the  end  of  this  struggle  is 
significant:  “Of  Coleridge  there  was  little  said.  Coleridge  was 
now  dead,  not  long  since ;  nor  was  his  name  henceforth  much 

of  which  Maurice  was  then  editor,  Maurice  told  Strachey  (April  5,  1840)  that  although 
Carlyle  had  his  merits  there  was  no  need  to  bring  him  into  notice;  that  he  already  at¬ 
tracted  “as  much  as  is  good  for  him  or  the  world”  {ibid.,  I,  280).  After  hearing  Car¬ 
lyle’s  lectures  on  Heroes,  Maurice  objected  to  his  world  as  “without  a  center,”  to  his 
teaching  that  many  Christian  doctrines  are  “mythical  vestures”  of  “good-for-nothing  ab¬ 
stractions”;  to  “his  silly  rant  about  the  great  bosom  of  Nature,  .  .  .  wild  pantheistic 
rant”;  and  to  his  “recklessness  of  logical  consistency”  {ibid.,  I,  282-283).  After  hear¬ 
ing  a  rumor  that  Carlyle  was  going  to  write  a  life  of  Sterling,  Maurice  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  (June  23,  1849)  in  which  he  said:  “.  .  .  w'ho  has  urged  him  to  the  work,  or 
why  he  is  undertaking  it,  I  do  not  wish  even  to  guess.  The  only  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  means  it  as  an  attack  on  Hare  is  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  other  excuse  for 
dragging  a  man  again  before  the  public  who  never  wished  for  such  notoriety,  and  of 
whom  the  public  cares  little  to  hear.  I  should  have  thought  that  Carlyle  would  have 
shared  in  some  degree  the  bitter  pain  which  the  allusions  to  Sterling  for  good  and  for 
evil  have  caused  those  who  loved  him.  I  never  read  a  line  of  Hare’s  ‘Life’;  he  was  so 
very  kind  as  never  to  speak  of  it  to  me  while  he  was  writing  it”  {ibid.,  I,  548).  The 
first  Mrs.  Maurice  may  have  originated  one  of  the  most  famous  quips  on  Carlyle;  she 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  here  talking  for  four  hours  in  praise 
of  silence”  {ibid.,  I,  229).  On  the  other  side,  Carlyle  damned  Maurice  with  faint 
praise  in  a  letter  to  Sterling  dated  September  n,  1836:  “Maurice  has  come  twice  athwart 
me:  a  man  I  like  always  for  his  delicacy,  his  ingenuity  and  earnestness:  he  is  wonder¬ 
fully  patient  of  me,  I  often  think;  and  I  ought  to  esteem  his  way  of  thought  at  its  full 
worth,  and  let  it  live  in  me,  if  I  could.  Hitherto,  I  regret  to  confess,  it  is  mainly  moon 
shine  and  Spitzfindigkeit,  and  will  not  live.  But  the  man  is  good,  and  does  live  in  me” 
{New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  ed.  Alexander  Carlyle,  I,  29).  In  a  letter  to  Sterling 
written  the  next  year  (dated  June  9,  1837),  Carlyle  dealt  with  Maurice  more  boldly: 
“I  met  Maurice  in  the  Strand  yesterday.  He  is  growing  broader,  thicker,  and  gets  a 
clerical  air.  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  wish  him  clerical  or  an  English  Clergyman, 
yet  I  never  do.  His  vehement  earnestness  in  twisting  such  a  rope  of  sand,  as  I  reckon 
that  to  be,  occasions  me  at  times  a  certain  misgiving.  Written  very  legibly  to  my  eyes 
stands  the  doom  of  that  thing.  I  will  even  praise  Sterling’s  ill  health  which  has  taken 
him  out  of  it  without  damage.  Excuse  my  insolence.  But  I  do  think  what  I  say,  and 
more  than  I  say.  A  man  like  Sterling  cannot  stand  on  cobwebs;  O  Heavens,  no,  he 
must  have  adamant  to  stand  on,  there  is  so  much  to  front !  Quittons  cela”  {Letters  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Sterling  and  Robert  Browning,  p.  202).  In 
a  letter  written  to  Dr.  John  Carlyle  the  next  year  (Feb.  1,  1838),  Carlyle  threw  off  all 
restraint  in  discussing  Maurice.  “One  of  the  most  entirely  uninteresting  men  of  genius 
that  I  can  meet  with  in  society  is  poor  Maurice  to  me.  All  twisted,  screwed,  wire¬ 
drawn;  with  such  a  restless  sensitiveness:  the  utmost  inability  to  let  Nature  have  fair 
play  with  him!  I  do  not  remember  that  a  word  ever  came  from  him  betokening  clear 
recognition  or  healthy  free  sympathy  with  anything.  One  must  really  let  him  alone; 
till  the  prayers  one  does  always  offer  for  him  (pure-hearted,  earnest,  humane  creature 
as  he  is)  begin  to  take  effect”  {New  Letters,  I,  108-109).  While  Edward  Strachey  was 
staying  at  the  Maurice’s  in  1838,  he  recorded  a  conversation  which  made  it  clear  that 
Maurice  had  already  concluded  that  Carlyle  did  not  like  him.  “We  talked  about  Car¬ 
lyle,  Coleridge,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Maurice  says  he  has  been  more  edified  by 
Carlyle’s  Lectures  than  by  anything  he  has  heard  for  a  long  while,  and  that  he  has  the 
greatest  reverence  for  Carlyle,  but  that  it  is  not  reciprocal,  for  he  is  sure  Carlyle  thinks 
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heard  in  Sterling’s  circle ;  though  on  occasion,  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come,  he  would  still  assert  his  transcendent  admiration,  especially 
if  Maurice  were  by  to  help.”32 

The  point  has  been  well  made  that  Carlyle’s  consciousness  of 
Sterling’s  Coleridgean  friends  caused  him  to  exercise  unusual 
restraint  in  his  treatment  of  Coleridge  in  his  Sterling  and  made 
his  style  there  unusually  mature  and  effective.33  Although  he 
actually  wrote  the  biography  very  rapidly  in  1851,  after  Bishop 
Connop  Thirlwall  and  he  had  engaged  in  a  theological  wrangle 
which  had  provided  the  final  impulse,34  he  may  have  entertained 
the  notion  of  writing  the  life  as  early  as  1844,  shortly  after 
Sterling’s  death ; 35  and  then,  after  he  and  Hare  had  agreed  that 
Hare  was  to  write  the  life,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  for  some 
years.  Certainly  the  work  which  Carlyle  finally  wrote  was  one 
into  which  he  poured  experiences,  impressions,  and  ideas  which 
had  been  ripening  in  his  mind  over  a  period  of  years.  The  mate¬ 
rials  concerning  Coleridge,  his  influence,  and  his  devotees  had,  in 
particular,  undergone  the  process  of  being  matured  by  time  and 
by  experience.  Yet  very  few  if  any  fundamental  changes  in 
Carlyle’s  attitude  took  place  through  the  years.  The  difference 
between  the  impression  of  Coleridge  conveyed  by  Carlyle’s  Sterling 
and  the  earlier  impressions  which  he  recorded  is  a  difference, 
almost  altogether,  in  style  and  scope,  not  a  difference  involving 
anything  essential  in  Carlyle’s  judgment. 

In  Sterling  Carlyle  tells  us  how  “onwards  from  1828”  Ster¬ 
ling  became  “an  assiduous  pilgrim”  to  the  “Dadona-Oracle”  on 
the  “Hill  of  Highgate”;  how  for  a  time  he  confidently  but  vainly 

him  a  ‘sham’  ”  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  250).  It  is  significant  that  the  publication  of  Hare’s 
memoir  of  Sterling  (1848)  led  to  attacks  by  both  High  Church  and  Low  Church  people, 
not  only  on  Carlyle,  but  on  all  other  “radicals”  belonging  to  the  “Sterling  Club”  or 
otherwise  associated  with  Sterling’s  name.  Hare,  Maurice,  Mill,  and  many  other 
liberals  were  bitterly  attacked  at  the  time.  See  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  504-505,  516,  532; 
and  A.  R.  Ashwell,  Life  of  Satnuel  Wilberforce,  I,  142- 143  n. 

32.  Thomas  Carlyle,  The  Life  of  John  Sterling,  p.  129. 

33.  Neff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  240-241. 

34.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  “Carlyle,”  DNB. 

35.  F.  D.  Maurice  wrote  to  Hare,  in  a  letter  dated  November  18,  1844,  to  inform 
him  that  Carlyle  was  interested  in  Sterling’s  papers.  “When  you  pass  through  London, 
Carlyle  wishes  very  much  to  see  you,  and  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  about 
John’s  papers.  Will  you  let  me  know  beforehand  how  this  may  be  arranged,  either  by 
his  meeting  you  here  or  by  your  going  to  him  at  his  house?”  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  387). 
Sterling  died  September  18,  1844. 
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tried  to  understand  and  derive  good  from  Coleridge’s  “hocus- 
pocus  of  ‘reason’  versus  ‘understanding’  ”  and  from  his  “thrice- 
refined  pabulum  of  transcendental  moonshine” ;  how  his  “ardent 
attendance  at  Highgate”  was  “impressively  known”  to  all  his 
friends;  how  Coleridge’s  influence  manifested  itself  in  Sterling’s 
novel  Arthur  Coningsby ;  how  these  visits  to  Highgate  before  the 
year  1830  indicated  deeper  wants  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Sterling, 
who,  like  anyone  in  whose  soul  there  was  “any  tone  of  the  ‘Eternal 
Melodies,’  ”  could  not  “live  forever  in  those  poor  outer,  transitory 
grindings  and  discords,”  and  who  sought  satisfaction  in  “Cole¬ 
ridge’s  prophetic  moonshine”}  how  he  was  for  a  time  captivated 
by  the  “Coleridgean  legerdemain”  by  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  appeared  to  be  an  actual  substance  “upon  which  he  could 
anchor  himself  amid  the  storms  of  fate”;  and  how  Sterling’s  conse¬ 
quent  “clerical  aberration,”  although  in  part  due  to  Sterling’s 
nature  (“vehement,  trenchant,  far-shining  and  yet  intrinsically 
light  and  volatile”),  was  in  the  main  attributable  to  Coleridge: 

.  .  had  there  been  no  Coleridge,  neither  had  this  been,  nor  had 
English  Puseyism  or  some  other  strange  enough  universal  por¬ 
tents  been.”  Yet  here,  as  in  many  of  the  estimates  of  Coleridge 
which  he  had  written  previously,  Carlyle  seems  to  be  striving  to 
be  fair  to  Coleridge: 

Let  me  not  be  unjust  to  this  memorable  man.  Surely  there  was 
here,  in  his  pious,  ever-laboring,  subtle  mind,  a  precious  truth,  or  pre- 
figurement  that,  in  spite  of  beaver  sciences  and  temporary  spiritual 
hebetude  and  cecity,  man  and  his  Universe  were  eternally  divine;  and 
that  no  past  nobleness,  or  revelation  of  the  divine,  could  or  would  ever 
be  lost  to  him.  Most  true,  surely,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptance.  Good 
also  to  do  what  you  can  with  old  Churches  and  practical  Symbols  of 
the  Noble:  nay  quit  not  the  burnt  ruins  of  them  while  you  find  there 
is  still  gold  to  be  dug  there.  But,  on  the  whole,  do  not  think  you  can, 
by  logical  alchymy,  distil  astral  spirits  from  them;  or  if  you  could,  that 
said  astral  spirits,  or  defunct  logical  phantasms,  could  serve  you  in  any¬ 
thing.  What  the  light  of  your  mind,  which  is  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible, — that,  in  God’s  name,  leave  un¬ 
credited;  at  your  peril  do  not  try  believing  that.  No  subtlest  hocus- 
pocus  of  “reason”  versus  “understanding”  will  avail  for  that  feat;  — 
and  it  is  terribly  perilous  to  try  it  in  these  provinces!36 

36.  Carlyle,  Sterling ,  p.  60. 
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Carlyle’s  antipathy  for  Coleridge  being  what  it  was  and  possessing 
as  it  did  a  power  over  him  which  time  had  reinforced,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Coleridge  in  T he  Life  of  John  Sterling  could  hardly 
be  unbiased  and  impartial,  in  spite  of  Carlyle’s  intention  and  the 
degree  of  restraint  which  he  tried  to  exercise.  In  an  illuminating 
comment  on  this  point,  Professor  Cazamian  writes  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  Carlyle  encountered  in  his  effort  to  perform  this 
task,  difficulties  which  were  rooted  in  Carlyle’s  nature: 

No  chapter  in  Carlyle’s  work  shows  us  more  clearly  than  that  on 
Coleridge,  the  essential  bias  of  his  mind,  and  the  curious  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  perceptiveness  and  his  blindness.  In  his  eagerness  to  mark 
the  difference  between  Coleridge’s  moral  attitude  and  his  own,  he  makes 
what  he  regards  as  his  own  intellectual  disinterestedness  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  opposition  between  Coleridge  and  himself.  .  .  .  This 
egocentric  feeling  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Carlyle’s 
personality:  it  decides  for  his  thought  and  teaching  at  what  point  the 
bold  sincerity  of  his  mind  gives  place  to  the  subtle  spell  of  his  instincts.3' 

After  giving  Coleridge  a  fairly  extensive  treatment  in  Sterling , 
Carlyle  was  still  not  quite  through  with  him.  In  writing  his 
Reminiscences  in  1866,  he  recorded  recollections  of  Coleridge 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  indicated  hardly  any  change  in  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  Coleridge  throughout  the  years;  and  here  he  also  expressed 
satisfaction  with  his  treatment  of  Coleridge  in  Sterling.™  Upon 
occasion,  furthermore,  he  repeated  his  contention  that  Coleridge 
knew  very  little  of  Kant:  “.  .  .  neither  De  Quincey  nor  Coleridge 
had  read  anything  considerable  of  Kant,  or  really  knew  anything 
about  him  at  all.”39  Yet,  if  the  antipathy  continued  to  live  on, 
so  did  the  subtle  fascination  which  Coleridge  always  had  for 
Carlyle,  whether  it  was  attributable  to  Coleridge’s  “animal  mag¬ 
netism”  which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  Highgate  days,  to  the 
common  substance  of  many  of  their  ideas,  or  to  the  essentially 
mystic  nature  of  the  two  men.  In  spite  of  himself,  Carlyle  could 
not  quite  leave  Coleridge  alone.  D.  A.  Wilson  records  a  rather 
charming  story  of  a  visit  which  Carlyle  made  to  Highgate  in  his 

37.  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  pp.  257-258.  Cf.  E.  H.  Coleridge’s  note  in  Coleridge’s 
Letters,  II,  771-772. 

38.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Reminiscences,  pp.  181-183. 

39.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Carlyle  in  Old  Age,  p.  142. 
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old  age.  In  the  1870’s,  on  a  day  when  he  and  Lecky  were  taking 
one  of  their  delightful  walks  together,  and  after  what  seemed  to 
Lecky  much  aimless  strolling,  Carlyle  suddenly  said:  “What 
brought  me  here  today  was  a  desire  to  see  Coleridge’s  house  once 
more.  In  old  times  I  went  there  to  see  him  on  several  occasions, 
but  I  can’t  remember  the  house.”  Although  Lecky  was  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  finding  the  house,  Carlyle  was  confident  that  he  was 
in  the  right  neighborhood  and  persisted  in  looking  for  it.  On 
discovering  an  old  lady  approaching,  he  accosted  her,  “took  off  his 
hat,  and  with  the  greatest  politeness”  asked:  “Can  you  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  me,  madam,  which  house  hereabouts  was  once  inhab 
ited  by  the  poet  Coleridge?” 

A  look  of  pleasure  spread  over  the  old  lady’s  face,  and  she 
answered  readily,  “Certainly  I  can,  sir.  I  can  point  out  the  very 
house  to  you.  There  it  is.”  She  turned  and  indicated  it  with 
the  stick  upon  which  she  had  been  leaning.  “It  belonged  to  my 
brother,  and  Coleridge  was  his  tenant.  I  am  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Gilman.”40 

Carlyle’s  attitude  toward  Coleridge,  with  all  its  complexities, 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  literature  and  the  movements  of 
ideas  in  nineteenth-century  England.  Ideas  should  never  be 
studied  as  if  they  were  things  divorced  from  personality  and  tem¬ 
perament.  In  exercising  his  own  powerful  influence  Carlyle  at 
times  reinforced  Coleridge’s,  at  other  times  attempted  to  hold  it 
in  check  even  when  it  was  of  the  same  substance  as  his  own,  as 
well  as  when  it  was  not,  and  at  still  other  times  made  efforts  to 
discredit  the  man  Coleridge,  with  his  “tawl-k,”  his  ungainly 
bodily  movements  and  distasteful  personal  habits,  his  lack  of  self- 
control,  his  failure  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet  economically,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  “poet,”  as  well  as  his  rival  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  an  authority  on  German  philosophy  and  liter¬ 
ature.  Because  personality  meant  much  to  Carlyle,  even  more 
than  ideas,  he  could  rarely  apprehend  Coleridge’s  ideas  except  as 
they  filtered  to  him  through  his  intervening  impression  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  personality  and  through  the  very  powerful  emotions  asso¬ 
ciated  in  him  with  that  impression.  Accordingly,  he  more  than 
once  failed  to  recognize  in  Coleridge  and  Coleridgeans  some  re- 

40.  Ibid.,  pp.  314  ff.  The  spelling  of  Gillman  in  the  source  is  as  given  above. 
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flections  of  himself.  At  his  hands  Coleridge’s  reputation  undoubt¬ 
edly  suffered  much.  Coleridge’s  flood  of  ideas,  however,  receiving 
the  tributary  stream  which  was  Carlyle  and  encountering  as  it 
rushed  onward  other  things  which  were  also  Carlyle — the  sharp 
rocks  of  the  shoals  and  cascades,  tremendous  boulders  offering 
powerful  resistance,  and  deep  places  where  the  waters  eddied  in 
dark,  mysterious  pools — gained  from  him  more  life  and  force  than 
it  lost.  It  is  not  altogether  bad  for  either  rivers  or  ideas  to  tumble 
over  such  a  course. 

Carlyle’s  Ideas  and  Coleridge’s 

The  existence  in  Carlyle’s  writings  of  a  body  of  ideas  and  a 
way  of  using  the  mind  that  are  to  be  found  also  in  Coleridge  is 
not,  of  course,  proof  that  such  things  in  Carlyle  were  the  result 
of  Coleridge’s  influence.  Both  men  had  bathed  in  what  Carlyle 
spoke  of  as  “that  wide-spreading,  deep-whirling  vortex  of  Kantism, 
so  soon  metamorphosed  into  Fichteism,  Schellingism,  and  then  as 
Hegelism,  and  Cousinism,  perhaps  finally  evaporated.”1  Car¬ 
lyle  himself  acknowledged  a  greater  indebtedness  to  Dugald 
Stewart  than  to  Coleridge.2  Where  multiplicity  exists  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  an  influence,  especially  where  the  influence  in¬ 
volves  ideas  as  complex  and  as  well  assimilated  as  Carlyle’s  were, 
to  justify  the  exclusion  of  all  sources  except  one  is  a  very  difficult 
task. 

Furthermore,  there  were  important  points  upon  which  Carlyle 
and  Coleridge  disagreed.  For  one  thing,  Carlyle  often  professed 
to  have,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  little  faith  in  purely  speculative  reason¬ 
ing.  Metaphysics,  he  said  more  than  once,  was  a  disease  of  the 
mind  yielding  only  doubt;  only  in  action  could  we  have  certainty.3 
In  the  old  days  speculation  was  wholesome,  for  then  it  “ranged 
itself  as  the  handmaid  of  Action.”4  But  pure  speculation  was 
something  that  began  in  No  or  Nothingness  and  that  therefore 
ended  in  Nothingness;  it  circulated  of  necessity  in  “endless  vor¬ 
tices”;  it  was  “the  attempt  of  the  mind  to  rise  above  the  mind.”5 

1.  Carlyle,  “Characteristics,”  p.  41.  See  Carlyle’s  analysis  of  Kant’s  philosophy  in 
his  “Novalis,”  pp.  22  ff. 

2.  Carlyle  frequently  paid  tribute  to  Dugald  Stewart.  See  also  Harrold,  op.  cit., 
p.  258. 

3.  “Characteristics,”  p.  25;  Sartor,  p.  147. 

4.  “Characteristics,”  p.  30.  5.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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Such  speculation  became  particularly  disagreeable  when  it  became 
hazy  and  mystical.  Carlyle  praised  Kant  as  a  “quiet,  vigilant, 
clear-sighted  man,”  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics 
before  he  attempted  philosophy  and  who,  by  merit  of  “the  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  sequence  and  the  iron  strict¬ 
ness”  with  which  he  reasoned,  was  no  more  a  mystic  than  Hume 
and  Hartley.0  He  found  Coleridge’s  “moonshine”  distasteful 
because  it  tended  toward  the  speculative  and  because  it  also  tended 
to  lose  itself  in  mysticism.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  although  Coleridge  was  fond  of  metaphysics  his  philosophy 
placed  major  emphasis  on  the  practical  reason.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  Carlyle  did  not  always  reserve  praise  for 
only  what  is  clear,  but  that  he,  like  Coleridge,  often  made  much 
of  the  deep  things  which  could  be  perceived  only  vaguely  and 
which  awaken  wonder  in  us. 

But  there  were  other  points  upon  which  he  disagreed  with 
Coleridge.  Coleridge  taught  that  men  differed  in  the  extent  to 
which  their  understandings  were  developed,  but  not  in  their  pos¬ 
session  of  reason.  Carlyle  said  that,  although  all  men  might  have 
reason,  very  few  of  them  were  fully  conscious  of  it  and  knew 
how  to  exercise  it.  These  few  were  the  heroes  who  appeared 
from  time  to  time.  Carlyle  likewise  had  less  faith  than  Coleridge 
had  in  the  ability  of  the  average  man  to  co-operate  with  others 
through  devotion  to  a  common  cause.  To  be  sure,  when  Dr. 
Arnold  was  warmly  advocating  a  society  to  collect  information 
about  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  1840,  Carlyle  wrote  him  that 
he  believed  that  true  men  could  unite  in  support  of  a  true  cause: 

Men  can  join  with  man  for  a  true  object;  and  ten  men  united  can 
do  what  a  thousand  singly  would  fail  in;  it  needs  only  that  the  men 
be  true  and  the  object  be  true.  As  for  me,  with  little  money,  little 
health,  with  in  fact  no  resources  whatever  except  what  lie  within  my¬ 
self,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  such  a  society  should  ever  come  to  existence,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  highest  duties  and  a  really  precious  pleasure  for  me 
to  do  in  it  whatever  my  best  ability  were  equal  to.  I  invite  you,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  drop  your  idea,  but  to  canvass  it  farther  in  your  own 
thoughts  and  with  others,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  possible  after  all.7 

6.  “German  Literature,”  p.  74. 

7.  Whitridge,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  p.  240. 
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Yet  he  felt  that  the  chance  for  successful  co-operation  was  much 
greater  if  men  were  inspired  by  devotion  to  a  great  leader  than 
if  they  were  merely  inspired  by  devotion  to  a  great  cause,  for  the 
average  man  could  have  only  a  dim  vision  of  such  a  cause.  Thus 
co-operation  could  never  be  established,  as  the  Christian  Socialists 
attempted  to  establish  it,  on  a  democratic  basis. 

The  chief  point  on  which  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  disagreed  was 
that  concerning  the  Church  of  England.  If  the  clergymen  of  that 
church  had  lived  up  to  the  ideal  which  Coleridge  set  for  them  in 
insisting  upon  the  need  for  a  national  Clerisy  to  educate  the  people 
and  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare,  then  Carlyle  would  have 
been  ready  to  approve  their  efforts.  “Two  men  I  honor,  and  no 
third,”  he  said;  and  one  of  the  two  men  was  the  man  who  took 
care  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  But  he  was  convinced 
that  the  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  woefully  failed  to  live 
up  to  such  an  ideal.  They  had  become  a  vested  interest,  no  longer 
interested  in  the  cause  of  truth  or  conscious  of  social  responsibility, 
but  merely  an  organized  group  seeking  in  the  main  their  own 
romfort.  The  best  that  they  could  do  was  to  assume  an  officious 
clerical  air  and  to  fortify  themselves  with  worn-out  creeds  and 
rituals.  To  Carlyle  all  of  this  savored  of  sham.  Coleridge,  Hare, 
and  Maurice,  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
in  its  early  stages,  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  needed 
to  be  reformed  and  that  it  could  be  reformed;  Carlyle  believed 
that  it  had  become  so  corrupt  that  it  could  no  longer  be  reformed. 
And  so  he  advised  the  English  people  to  seek  their  salvation,  not 
through  an  institution,  but  through  work  and  through  devotion  to 
great  spiritual  leaders  when  they  should  appear. 

Such  disagreement  between  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  does  not 
imply,  however,  that  Carlyle  did  not  feel  Coleridge’s  influence. 
He  must  have  received  considerable  influence  from  him.  In 
C.  F.  Harrold’s  convincing  study,  Carlyle  and  German  Thought 
(1934),  the  author  logically  rejects  the  assumption  that  an  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  proved  through  the  mere  drawing  up  of  paral¬ 
lels,8  but  also  asserts  that  the  two  sources  of  Carlyle’s  interest  in 
German  literature  were  Madame  de  Stael  and  Coleridge  (Cole¬ 
ridge  being  the  less  effective) ;  that  Carlyle’s  modification  of  Kant’s 

8.  P.  258. 
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distinction  between  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding  is  strikingly 
like  Coleridge’s}  that  Carlyle,  despite  his  denials,  must  have 
learned  something  about  Kant  from  hearing  Coleridge  talk}  that  in 
Carlyle’s  writings  “traces  of  Coleridgean  thought — or  of  German 
thought  in  Coleridge’s  terms — are  at  times  strikingly  evident”} 
and  that  both  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  insisted  that  English  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  anticipated  Kant.  He  adds  that  both 
rebelled  against  the  Enlightenment  and  Hartley  and  that  both 
modified  the  German  method  in  attempting  to  use  it  to  solve 
current  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  problems  in  England}  but 
that  Carlyle’s  borrowing  from  Coleridge  was  largely  unconscious} 
and  that  Coleridge  was  “one  of  many  quasi-anonymous  but 
fertilizing  agencies  in  Carlyle’s  intellectual  development  between 
1 8 1 6  and  1830.”9  Carlyle  did  not,  Harrold  points  out,  make  the 
attempt  to  “rethink  the  newer  German  doctrines  in  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher.”10  Significance  must  be  attached  to  these  statements. 

But  the  chief  significance  of  the  fact  that  Coleridge  and  Car¬ 
lyle  had  much  in  common  philosophically  is  not  that  the  one 
influenced  the  other  but  that  the  two,  each  already  powerful 
in  himself,  reinforced  each  other  and  thus  added  to  the  power 
of  the  common  message.  Together  they  created  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  currents  of  thought  that  swept  through  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  examine  their 
common  teaching  in  some  detail. 

Like  Coleridge,  Carlyle  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  social 
evils  of  his  day.  Implicit  in  his  social  teachings  was  Kant’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  persons  and  things  which  Coleridge  made  use  of. 
He  reminded  the  captains  of  industry  that  the  workers  were  not 
just  hands ,  but  were  human  beings.  He  condemned  the  strong 
tendency  to  place  a  monetary  value  on  everything,  including 
human  relationships.  He  fought  the  commercial  spirit  which 
interpreted  everything  in  terms  of  the  market  place.  He  de¬ 
nounced  competition  as  the  guiding  policy  of  business.  And,  also 
like  Coleridge  and  his  disciples,  he  had  little  faith  in  Utilitarianism 
and  the  new  political  economy  based  on  it,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  they  placed  too  much  reliance  on  mere  machinery  as  a  means 
of  social  and  economic  reform  and  tended  too  much  to  ignore  the 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  SO-54. 
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importance  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  individual  as  it  affected 
his  dealings  with  his  fellows. 

Carlyle’s  conception  of  history  w'as  also  much  like  Coleridge’s. 
It  is  true  that  he  conceived  history  to  be  even  more  dynamic  than 
Coleridge  did  and  that  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  interpret  not 
only  history  but  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  in  terms  of 
force,  energy,  and  action.  For  him,  the  chief  business  of  the 
historian  was  to  discover  the  forces  at  work  in  the  universe,  because 
in  these  was  to  be  found  what  was  vital  and  eternal: 

How  true  that  there  is  nothing  dead  in  this  Universe;  that  what  we 
call  dead  is  only  changed,  its  forces  working  in  inverse  order!  .  .  .  Or, 
indeed,  what  is  this  Infinite  of  Things  itself,  which  men  name  Universe, 
but  an  Action,  a  sum-total  of  Actions  and  Activities?  The  living 
ready-made  sum-total  of  these  three, — which  Calculation  cannot  add, 
cannot  bring  on  its  tablets;  yet  the  sum,  we  say,  is  written  visible: 
All  that  has  been  done,  All  that  is  doing,  All  that  will  be  done! 
Understand  it  well,  the  Thing  thou  beholdest,  that  Thing  is  an  Action, 
the  product  and  expression  of  exerted  Force:  the  All  of  Things  is  an 
infinite  conjugation  of  the  verb  To  do.  Shoreless  Fountain-Ocean  of 
Force,  of  power  to  do-,  wherein  Force  rolls  and  circles,  billowing,  many- 
streamed,  harmonious;  wide  as  Immensity,  deep  as  Eternity;  beautiful 
and  terrible,  not  to  be  comprehended:  this  is  what  man  names  Existence 
and  Universe;  this  thousand-tinted  Flame-image,  at  once  veil  and 
revelation,  reflex  such  as  he,  in  his  poor  brain  and  heart,  can  paint,  of 
One  Unnameable  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light!  From  beyond  the 
Star-galaxies,  from  before  the  Beginning  of  Days,  it  billows  and  rolls, — 
round  thee ,  nay  thyself  art  of  it,  in  this  point  of  space  where  thou  now 
standest,  in  this  moment  which  thy  clock  measures.11 

Although  this  poetic  outburst  from  The  French  Revolution ,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  so  many  of  Carlyle’s  pivotal  ideas,  places  a 
much  greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  interpreting  history  in 
terms  of  force  than  can  be  found  in  Coleridge,  it  also  contains 
much  that  Coleridge  stressed.  The  idea  of  history  being  a  not 
altogether  comprehensible  but  very  marvelous  revelation  of  the 
“One  Unnameable”;  the  idea  of  the  unity  which  lies  beneath  his¬ 
tory  and  which  transcends  all  considerations  of  space  and  time; 
the  idea  of  the  historian’s  function  being  the  philosophic  one  of 

II.  French  Revolution,  II,  102-103. 
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penetrating  beneath  what  is  seemingly  dead  or  temporal  and  dis¬ 
covering  what  is  living  and  eternal: — all  of  these  ideas  are  in 
Coleridge.  Carlyle  expresses  the  same  philosophic  conception  of 
history  in  Sartor  Resartus: 

Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  Time-shadows  have  perished,  or  are 
perishable;  that  the  real  Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is,  and 
whatever  will  be,  is  even  now  and  for  ever.  This,  should  it  unhappily 
seem  new,  thou  mayst  ponder  at  thy  leisure;  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
or  the  next  twenty  centuries:  believe  it  thou  must;  understand  it  thou 
canst  not.12 

In  both  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  are  to  be  found  what  is,  super¬ 
ficially  at  least,  a  mixture  of  conservatism  and  progressivism.  Both 
searched  the  past  for  principles  which  would  bear  on  the  present; 
both  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  understand  the  present  was  to 
project  it  against  the  background  of  the  past  and  to  discover  the 
harmony  uniting  past,  present,  and  future;  but  neither  allowed 
this  emphasis  on  the  value  of  studying  the  past  to  serve  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  wholesome,  practical  interest  in 
the  present  and  in  the  need  for  changing  from  the  outworn  to  the 
new  and  more  serviceable.  “Nay,  what  is  Philosophy  throughout,” 
wrote  Carlyle,  “but  a  continual  battle  against  Custom;  an  ever- 
renewed  effort  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  blind  Custom,  and  so 
become  Transcendental?”13  It  is  little  wonder  that  among  the 
contemporaries  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  those  who  were  exclu¬ 
sively  either  conservative  or  radical  found  much  to  encourage 
them  in  these  writers,  but  were  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  fit  them 
into  one  party  as  opposed  to  another. 

Carlyle’s  most  influential  teachings  have  much  in  common  with 
Coleridge’s.  In  these  he  insists  on  the  reality  of  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  the  unseen  world;  places  a  higher  value  on  the  things 
of  the  spirit  than  on  those  of  the  intellect  and  senses;  and  attempts 
to  help  the  individual  man  to  regain  his  feeling  of  dignity,  im¬ 
portance,  and  grandeur  without  losing  his  consciousness  of  social 
responsibility.  Together  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  the  conviction  in  Victorian  minds  that  religion  deserved  a 
highly  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  human  life. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  194. 


12.  Sartor,  p.  197. 
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Following  Coleridge,  Carlyle  linked  philosophy  with  religion. 
The  history  of  philosophy  thus  became  “a  province  of  Church 
History ;  the  logical  or  dogmatical  province  thereof.”  Philosophy, 
in  its  true  sense,  was  the  soul,  of  which  religion  (“Worship”)  was 
the  body.  “In  the  healthy  state  of  things  the  Philosopher  and 
Priest  were  one  and  the  same.”  But  “scarcely  since  the  rude  era 
of  the  Magi  and  Druids”  had  that  “same  healthy  identification 
of  Priest  and  Philosopher  had  place  in  any  country.”14  From  the 
divorce  of  philosophy  and  religion  sprang  all  forms  of  sectarian¬ 
ism,  with  the  loss  of  “true  health  and  oneness.”  When  in  later 
times  “Religion  split  itself  into  Philosophies,  .  .  .  the  vital  union 
of  Thought”  was  lost,  and  “disunion  and  mutual  collision  in  all 
provinces  of  Speech  and  Action”  became  more  and  more  preva¬ 
lent.15  Despite  Carlyle’s  scorn  for  many  of  the  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  orthodoxy,  at  the  heart  of  his  religious  teaching  lay  a  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion,  which  early  in  his  career  he  said  “in  the 
believing  or  unbelieving  mind,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory,  or  rather  the  life  and  soul,  of  our  whole  modern  cul¬ 
ture.”16  Philosophy  and  religion  being  united  in  the  ideal  scheme 
of  things,  the  Christian  God  revealed  himself  to  those  who  sought 
him  as  a  God  of  truth.  “For  all  light  and  science,  under  all 
shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection,  is  of  God;  all  darkness, 
nescience,  is  of  the  Enemy  of  God.”1' 

In  Carlyle’s  conception  of  the  universe  there  was  the  same 
“high  Platonic  Mysticism”  which  he  attributed  to  the  German 
philosopher  of  Sartor  Resartus.  All  material  things  became  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  unseen  God,  “a  Garment,  a  Clothing  of  the  higher 
celestial  Invisible,  ‘unimaginable,  formless,  dark  with  excess  of 
bright.’  ”18  Through  the  symbol  the  Infinite  was  made  to  blend 
itself  with  the  Finite,  “to  stand  visible,  and  as  it  were,  attainable 
there.”19  Man  himself  was  merely  a  symbol  of  God.20  The  only 
significance  of  the  material  world  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
shadow  of  the  Invisible.  Other  than  that,  it  was  nothing:  “.  .  .  this 
so  solid-looking  material  world  is,  at  bottom,  in  very  deed,  Noth- 

14.  “History,”  pp.  93-94. 

15.  “Characteristics,”  pp.  15-16.  16.  “Signs  of  the  Times,”  p.  70. 

17.  Past  and  Present,  p.  276.  18.  Sartor,  p.  49. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  165.  20.  Loc.  cit.  Cf.  Heroes,  p.  283. 
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ing;  is  a  visual  and  tactual  Manifestation  of  God’s  power  and 
presence, — a  shadow  hung-out  by  him  on  the  bosom  of  the  void 
Infinite;  nothing  more.”21 

Since  the  universe  was  essentially  miraculous  and  all  that  had 
meaning  in  it  lay  beyond  the  region  of  the  senses,  the  one  thing 
needful  for  man  was  faith:22 

Religion  is  not  yet  a  horrible  restless  Doubt,  still  less  a  far  horribler 
composed  Cant;  but  a  great  heaven-high  Unquestionability,  encom¬ 
passing,  interpenetrating  the  whole  of  Life.23 

For  the  faith  in  an  Invisible,  Unnameable,  Godlike,  present  everywhere 
in  all  that  we  see  and  work  and  suffer,  is  the  essence  of  all  faith  what¬ 
soever;  and  that  once  denied,  or  still  worse,  asserted  with  lips  only,  and 
out  of  bound  prayer-books  only,  what  other  thing  remains  believable?24 


Hence,  worship  became  “transcendent  wonder;  wonder  for  which 
there  is  now  no  limit  or  measure.”20  The  philosopher  or  scientist 
who  could  not  wonder  was  “but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  behind  which 
there  is  no  Eye.”26  Carlyle  accordingly  attacked  “that  progress 
of  Science,  which  is  to  destroy  Wonder,  and  in  its  place  substitute 
Mensuration  and  Numeration.”27  Science  had  done  much  for 
man,  but  it  was  “a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great 
deep  sacred  infinitude  of  Nescience,  on  which  all  science  swims 
as  a  mere  superficial  film.”2S  “This  world,  after  all  our  science 
and  sciences,  is  still  a  miracle;  wonderful,  inscrutable,  magical 
and  more,  to  whosoever  will  think  of  it.”29  Closely  related  to 
Wordsworth’s  teaching  of  the  significance  of  the  “meanest  flower” 
was  Carlyle’s  belief  that  “Rightly  viewed  no  meanest  object  is 
insignificant;  all  objects  are  as  windows,  through  which  the 
philosophic  eye  looks  into  Infinitude  itself.”30 

Thus,  in  spite  of  what  Carlyle  said  at  times  in  condemnation 
of  mystics,  the  very  apprehension  of  knowledge  was  to  him  a 
mystic  process.  “To  know,  to  get  into  the  truth  of  anything,  is 
ever  a  mystic  act, — of  which  the  best  Logics  can  but  babble  on  the 
surface.”31  Although  scoffers  might  find  mystics  “ready  and 


21.  Heroes,  p.  303 

22.  Sartor,  p.  122. 
24.  Ibid.,  p.  154. 
26.  Sartor,  p.  51. 
28.  Heroes,  p.  24; 
30.  Sartor,  p.  53. 


23.  Past  and  Present,  p.  71. 
25.  Heroes,  p.  247. 

27.  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  51. 

29.  Loc.  at. 

31.  Heroes,  p.  292. 
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cheap  prey,”  sober  people  realized  that  in  a  mystic  “of  an  honest 
and  deep-feeling  heart”  there  might  be  much  to  reverence,  “and 
of  the  rest  more  to  pity  than  to  mock.”32  In  “Novalis”  (1829) 
Carlyle  declared  that  one  of  the  significant  trends  of  the  day  was 
that  toward  a  greater  respect  for  mysticism  than  the  eighteenth 
century  had  allowed  5  and  he  also  declared  that  mysticism  should 
be  highly  esteemed  because  it  permitted  a  sounding  of  knowledge 
at  greater  depths  than  those  which  could  be  reached  without  it: 

Mysticism,  whatever  it  may  be,  should,  like  all  other  actually  existing 
things,  be  understood  in  well-informed  minds.  W e  have  observed, 
indeed,  that  the  old-established  laugh  on  this  subject  has  been  getting 
rather  hollow  of  late;  and  seems  as  if,  erelong,  it  would  in  great  measure 
die  away.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  England,  there  is  a  distinct  spirit  of 
tolerant  and  sober  investigation  abroad,  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
kindred  matters;  a  persuasion,  fast  spreading  wider  and  wider,  that  the 
plummet  of  French  or  Scotch  Logic,  excellent,  nay  indispensable  as  it 
is  for  surveying  all  coasts  and  harbors,  will  absolutely  not  sound  deep- 
seas  of  human  Inquiry;  and  that  many  a  Voltaire  and  Hume,  well-gifted 
and  highly  meritorious  men,  were  far  wrong  in  reckoning  that  when 
their  six-hundred  fathoms  were  out,  they  had  reached  the  bottom, 
which,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  may  lie  unknown  miles  lower.33 

It  was  a  very  serious  mistake  to  think  that  great  truths  lay  on  the 
surface  where  they  could  be  seen  clearly  and  easily.  Many  of 
these  truths  lay  so  deep  that  they  could  never  be  grasped  by  the 
human  mind;  others  became  comprehensible  or  in  part  compre¬ 
hensible  only  at  the  cost  of  great  labor.  To  understand  poetry, 
for  instance,  springing  as  it  did  from  the  very  depths  of  Reason, 
required  vigorous  study  and  thought: 

We  speak  of  that  Poetry  which  Masters  write,  which  aims  not  at  “fur¬ 
nishing  a  languid  mind  with  fantastic  shows  and  indolent  emotions,” 
but  at  incorporating  the  everlasting  Reason  of  man  in  forms  visible  to 
his  Sense,  and  suitable  to  it:  and  of  this  we  say,  that  to  know  it  is  no 
slight  task;  but  rather  that,  being  the  .essence  of  all  science,  it  requires 
the  purest  of  all  study  for  knowing  it.  “What!”  cries  the  reader, 
“are  we  to  study  Poetry?  To  pore  over  it  as  we  do  over  Fluxions?” 
Reader,  it  depends  upon  your  object:  if  you  want  only  amusement , 
choose  your  book  and  you  get  along,  without  study,  excellently  well. 

32.  “German  Literature,”  p.  73.  33.  “Novalis,”  p.  54. 
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“But  is  not  Shakespeare  plain,  visible  to  the  very  bottom,  without  study?” 
cries  he.  Alas,  no,  gentle  Reader;  we  cannot  think  so;  we  do  not 
find  that  he  is  visible  to  the  very  bottom  even  to  those  that  profess  the 
study  of  him.34 

The  communication  of  the  deeper  truths  belonging  to  the  “invis¬ 
ible  and  immaterial”  region  of  thought  required  “long,  patient, 
and  skillful  effort,  both  from  the  writer  and  the  reader”  before 
the  two  could  “as  much  as  speak  together”  and  before  the  reader 
could  know,  “not  how  the  matter  stands,  but  even  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  is”  to  be  investigated.35  The  reader  would  make  a  very  great 
mistake  indeed  if,  because  of  his  own  laziness  or  impatience,  he 
ceased  labor  before  he  could  understand  the  author  and  finally 
quarreled  with  him  and  abandoned  him  as  a  mystic.36 

Carlyle’s  defense  of  mysticism  and  his  teaching  that  one  must 
labor  in  order  to  lay  hold  upon  the  deep  truths  have,  of  course, 
much  in  common  with  Coleridge’s  teachings.  To  indicate  the 
essential  difference  between  what  Carlyle  condemns  as  Coleridgean 
moonshine  and  what  he  praises  as  good  mysticism  would  certainly 
require  some  highly  subtle  distinctions. 

Carlyle  believed,  as  Coleridge  did,  that  the  deepest  truths 
could  not  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the  processes  of 
formal  logic  and  that  frequently  these  processes  led  the  seeker 
astray.  He  thus  attacked  logic  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
Coleridge  attacked  the  understanding.  “Intellect,”  he  said,  “is 
not  speaking  and  logicising;  it  is  seeing  and  ascertaining.”37  He 
objected  strenuously  to  the  tendency  to  identify  intellect  with  logic, 
a  tendency  which  he  considered  one  of  the  fads  of  his  own  time: 

Consider,  for  example,  the  general  fashion  of  Intellect  in  this  era.  In¬ 
tellect,  the  power  man  has  of  knowing  and  believing,  is  now  nearly 
synonymous  with  Logic,  or  the  mere  power  of  arranging  and  com¬ 
municating.  Its  implement  is  not  Meditation,  but  Argument.  “Cause 
and  effect”  is  almost  the  only  category  under  which  we  look  at,  and 
work  with,  all  Nature.  Our  first  question  with  regard  to  any  object 
is  not,  What  is  it?  but,  How  is  it?  We  are  no  longer  instinctively 
driven  to  apprehend,  and  lay  to  heart,  what  is  Good  and  Lovely,  but 

34.  “Goethe,”  p.  255.  Cf.  “Characteristics,”  pp.  3-5. 

35.  “German  Literature,”  p.  72. 

36.  Loc.  cit. 


37.  Heroes,  p.  443. 
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rather  to  inquire,  as  onlookers,  how  it  is  produced,  whence  it  comes, 
whither  it  goes.  Our  favorite  Philosophers  have  no  love  and  no  hatred; 
they  stand  among  us  not  to  do,  nor  to  create  anything,  but  as  a  sort  of 
Logic-mills  to  grind  out  the  true  causes  and  effects  of  all  that  is  done 
and  created.38 

To  rely  entirely  on  logic  was  to  limit  man’s  power  of  thought  too 
much;  furthermore,  it  was  frequently  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
“Not  our  Logical,  Mensurative  faculty,  but  our  Imaginative  one,” 
said  Teufelsdrockh,  “is  King  over  us;  I  might  say  Priest  and 
Prophet  to  lead  us  heavenward;  our  Magician  and  Wizard  to  lead 
us  hellward.”30  The  “grand  unparalleled  peculiarity”  of  Carlyle’s 
mystical  German  Philosopher  is  that  he  combines  Descendental- 
ism,  which  estimates  man  exclusively  in  terms  of  logic,  with  Trans¬ 
cendentalism,  which  discovers  the  glory  of  man  by  employing 
higher  powers  of  mind.  “To  the  eye  of  vulgar  Logic”  man  is  “an 
omnivorous  Biped  that  wears  Breeches”;  but  apprehended  through 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  man  becomes  exalted  “beyond  the 
visible  Heavens,  almost  to  an  equality  with  the  Gods.”40  Thus 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  relies  altogether  on  logic  not  only  limits 
the  powers  of  the  mind  too  much,  but  also  limits  too  much  the 
thinker’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Out  of  this  distrust  of  logic  and  the  conceptual  data  with  which 
logic  must  work  sprang  Carlyle’s  praise  of  silence  and  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  subconscious: 

The  logic  of  the  senate  and  the  forum  is  indispensable,  but  not  all- 
sufficient;  nay,  perhaps  the  highest  Truth  is  that  which  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  elude  it.  For  this  logic  works  by  words,  and  “the  highest,”  it 
has  been  said,  “cannot  be  expressed  in  words.”41 

Not  what  stands  aboveground,  but  what  lies  unseen  under  it,  as  the 
root  and  subterrene  element  it  sprang  from  and  emblemed  forth,  deter¬ 
mines  the  value.  Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anything  there  lies 
a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence  is  deep  as  Eternity;  speech  is  shallow  as 

•  40 

time. 

But  Boswell’s  grand  intellectual  talent  was,  as  such  ever  is,  an  uncon¬ 
scious  one,  of  far  higher  reach  and  significance  than  Logic;  and  showing 

38.  “Signs  of  the  Times,”  p.  74. 

39.  Sartor,  pp.  166-167.  40.  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

41.  “Burns,”  p.  278.  42.  “Scott,”  pp.  26-27. 
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itself  in  the  whole,  not  in  the  parts.  Here  again  we  have  that  old  saying 
verified,  “The  heart  sees  farther  than  the  head.”43 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  action  and  work,  Carlyle  de¬ 
clared  that  “always  the  characteristic  of  right  performance  is  a 
certain  spontaneity,  an  unconsciousness” ;  and  that  “Of  the  Wrong 
we  are  always  conscious,  of  the  Right  never.”44  The  unconscious, 
and  not  logic,  thus  became  the  chief  guide  in  conduct. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  in  Carlyle’s  skepticism  about  logic  and 
in  his  faith  in  what  he  considered  man’s  higher  powers  much  that 
suggests  the  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding 
which  Coleridge  employed  so  extensively.  At  times  Carlyle  even 
approximated  Coleridge’s  terminology,  as  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  Sartor  Resartus:  “Our  Professor’s  method  is  not,  in  any 
case,  that  of  common  school  Logic,  where  the  truths  all  stand  in  a 
row,  each  holding  by  the  skirts  of  the  other ;  but  at  best  that  of 
practical  reason,  proceeding  by  large  Intuition  over  whole  sys¬ 
tematic  groups  and  kingdoms.”45  The  “Arithmetical  Understand¬ 
ing,”  he  says  elsewhere  in  the  same  book,  is  one  of  the  “shallow 
superficial  faculties”  the  products  of  which  are  ephemeral.46  What 
he  calls  “the  deep  infinite  faculties  of  man”47 — the  “Fantasy,”  the 
“Heart,”  the  “Imagination,”  and  sometimes  the  “Reason” — may 
be  identified  with  what  Coleridge  meant  by  the  Reason.  They 
both  taught  that  in  Reason  man  might  place  his  trust. 

Coleridge  emphasized  his  teaching  that  all  men  were  alike  in 
their  possession  of  Reason.  Carlyle,  however,  in  formulating  his 
doctrine  of  heroes  and  hero-worship,  was  led  to  assert  that  one 
of  the  most  important  respects  in  which  the  hero  differed  from 
ordinary  men  was  in  his  possession  of  a  genius  for  drawing  on  the 
power  of  Reason.  Only  the  hero,  Carlyle  said,  possessed  “the 
eye  that  flashes  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  sees  the  truth  of 
them”  5  Nature  bestowed  this  power  upon  all  men,  but  only  the 
hero,  by  merit  of  his  “sincerity  of  vision”  (by  which  Carlyle  must 
have  meant  something  close  to  what  we  today  call  integrity  of 
mind),  really  exercised  the  power.48  Having  realized  the  power 
of  Reason  in  himself,  the  great  man  helped  to  awaken  it  in  other 

44.  “Characteristics,”  p.  7. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  169. 

48.  Heroes,  pp.  302,  384. 


43.  “Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson ,"  p.  75. 
45.  Sartor,  p.  38. 
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men:  “His  view  of  the  universe  once  formulated,  a  like  view 
starts  into  being  in  all  minds;  grows,  keeps  ever  growing,  while 
it  continues  credible  there.  In  all  minds  it  lay  written,  but  in¬ 
visibly,  as  in  sympathetic  ink;  at  his  word  it  starts  into  visibility 
in  all.”49  In  this  manner  the  hero  functioned  as  a  “living  light- 
fountain,  which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  be  near”  and  “in  whose 
radiance  all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.”  But  he  enlight¬ 
ened  the  darkness  of  the  world,  “not  as  a  kindled  lamp  only,  but 
rather  as  a  natural  luminary  shining  by  the  gift  of  heaven.”50  His 
power  was  “not  the  result  of  habits  or  accidents,  but  the  gift  of 
Nature  herself.”51  Here  Carlyle  is  close  to  Coleridge’s  teaching 
that  the  Reason,  unlike  the  Understanding,  is  not  developed  in 
man  through  his  own  effort,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God.  Also  like 
Coleridge,  Carlyle  taught  that  this  God-given  power  enabled  man 
not  only  to  penetrate  to  reality,  “to  look  through  the  shows  of 
things  into  things ,”52  “to  discern  the  inner  heart  of  things”;53  but 
also  to  discover  “the  harmony  that  dwells  there  (for  whatsoever 
exists  has  a  harmony  in  the  heart  of  it).”54  This  power  was  thus 
one  which  enabled  Carlyle’s  hero  to  find  the  unity  lying  beneath 
the  whole  scheme  of  things. 

This  power  was  also  one  which  did  not  function  by  itself  as  a 
separate  faculty.  Like  Coleridge  again,  Carlyle  insisted  that  this 
power  involved  the  functioning  of  the  whole  man: 

What  indeed  are  faculties?  We  talk  of  faculties  as  if  they  were  dis¬ 
tinct,  things  separable;  as  if  a  man  had  intellect,  imagination,  fancy, 
etc.,  as  he  has  hands,  feet  and  arms.  That  is  a  capital  error.  .  .  .  We 
ought  to  know  withal,  and  to  keep  for  ever  in  mind,  that  these  divisions 
are  at  bottom  but  names ;  that  man’s  spiritual  nature,  the  vital  Force 
which  dwells  in  him,  is  essentially  one  and  indivisible;  that  what  we 
call  imagination,  fancy,  understanding,  and  so  forth,  are  but  different 
figures  of  the  same  Power  of  Insight,  all  indissolubly  connected  with 
each  other,  physiognomically  related;  that  if  we  knew  one  of  them, 
we  might  know  all  of  them.55 

There  are  other  important  respects  in  which  Carlyle’s  teach¬ 
ings  are  like  Coleridge’s.  Both  defend  the  freedom  of  the  will; 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  259.  50.  Ibid.,  pp.  239-240. 

51.  Ibid.,  p.  337.  52.  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  337.  54-  Loc.  cit. 

55.  Ibid.,  p.  338.  Cf.  also  the  “Signs  of  the  Times,”  p.  73. 
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both  are  champions  of  individualism,  but  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  awaken  the  social  conscience  in  their  age  and  so  reconcile  indi¬ 
vidualism  with  moral  responsibility.  But  Coleridge  attempted 
to  reconcile  individualism  with  Catholicity ;  Carlyle’s  individualism 
remained  that  of  dissent.  Of  the  two,  Coleridge  was  more  analyt¬ 
ical,  more  ready  to  use  the  methods  of  psychology  in  examining  the 
processes  of  the  mind,  more  intent  on  explaining  and  advocating 
a  mode  of  thought.  Carlyle  had  learned  this  mode  of  thought, 
but  was  primarily  interested,  not  in  encouraging  others  to  learn 
it,  but  in  applying  it  in  his  own  efforts  to  solve  contemporary 
problems.  Coleridge  showed  how  to  use  it;  Carlyle  used  it.  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  a  thinker  and  philosopher  projecting  ideas;  Carlyle  was 
a  creative  artist  assimilating  ideas  from  Coleridge  and  other  sources 
and  putting  them  to  work.  Coleridge  explored  the  processes  of 
intuitive  thinking  and  stressed  the  importance  of  that  kind  of 
thinking;  Carlyle  thought  intuitively  and  gave  concrete  and  pic¬ 
turesque  embodiment  to  his  findings.  But  their  philosophical 
teachings  were  very  much  the  same  in  their  practical  effect  on 
the  Victorian  Age.  To  know  what  they  agreed  upon  is  to  know 
much  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  mind. 


PART  III 


A  Major  Outlet: 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice 
(1805-1872) 


And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

- TENNYSON 

But  little  do  or  can  the  best  of  us; 

That  little  is  achieved  through  Liberty. 

— BROWNING 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


- TENNYSON 


CHAPTER  VII 


MAURICE  AS  A  COMMENTATOR  ON  COLERIDGE 


Maurice’s  Reputation  and  Achievements 

The  full  significance  of  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice’s  com¬ 
ments  on  Coleridge  and  of  Maurice’s  life  and  teaching  in  them¬ 
selves  can  be  realized  only  if  we  remember  that  he  was  highly 
influential  in  his  own  age  and  that  his  thought  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  provoke  both  the  most  adverse  criticism  and  the  warm¬ 
est  praise  among  his  contemporaries.  That  his  figure  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  its  luster  and  strength  in  our  day  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  changes  in  systems  of  values  and  modes  of  thinking  which 
have  taken  place  between  his  day  and  ours,  partly  to  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  mind  that  is  required  to  understand  and  digest  his 
thought,  and  partly  to  a  method  of  self-effacement  which  he 
habitually  and  characteristically  employed  in  all  that  he  said  and 
did.  His  all-consuming  desire  was  to  sow  good  seed,  which  would 
grow  and  be  fruitful  because  it  was  good,  not  because  he  had  sown 
it.  To  him,  the  important  thing  was  to  sow  the  seed,  not  to  get 
credit  for  sowing  it. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  found  fault  with  his 
thinking.  R.  H.  Hutton,  although  he  admired  Maurice  in  many 
respects,  asserted  that  his  mind  never  changed  from  beginning  to 
end.1  H.  R.  Haweis  wrote  that  his  father  stopped  going  to  hear 
Maurice  preach  because  after  a  few  times  he  always  knew  what 
Maurice  was  going  to  say.2  Henry  Sidgwick  commented  humor¬ 
ously  upon  Maurice’s  manner  of  solving  difficult  theological  prob¬ 
lems: 

In  Maurice’s  hands  you  feel  like  a  horse  being  led  up  to  a  five-barred 
gate,  which  is  your  theological  problem.  How  will  you  get  over  it? 
Maurice  shows  you  the  gate,  dilates  upon  its  bars,  its  height,  its  insuper¬ 
ability,  strokes  your  nose  a  little  more,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  find 

1.  Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought  and  Thinkers,  II,  81-82. 

2.  “Frederick  Denison  Maurice,”  Contemporary  Review,  LXV  (1894),  875. 
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yourself  looking  at  the  gate  from  the  other  side.  You  know  that  you 
have  not  got  over  it  legitimately,  but  how  you  find  yourself  on  the  other 
side  you  do  not  know.3 

Matthew  Arnold,  underrating  Maurice  as  he  underrated  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  said  that  he  was  constantly  beating  the  bush 
with  immense  fervor,  without  ever  starting  the  hare.4  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen’s  hostility  to  Maurice  was  so  intense  that  C.  E.  Raven 
is  justified  in  saying  that  Stephen  should  never  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  write  the  life  of  Maurice  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography .5  Stephen,  who  had  once  attended  Maurice’s  lectures 
at  King’s  College,  London,6  and  who  had  even  been  for  a  while 
Maurice’s  disciple,  possessed  a  cast  of  mind  radically  different 
from  Maurice’s  and  naturally  ended  in  rejecting  his  teaching.7  He 
objected  that  Maurice,  reading  into  others’  creeds  the  reflection 
of  his  own  beliefs,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  real  historical 
test  ; 8  that  Maurice  was  biased  by  his  desire  to  reach  certain  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions ; 9  that  he  insisted  on  people  accepting,  not  a  new 
set  of  facts  or  opinions,  but  a  new  mode  of  thinking;10  that  his 
thought  was  transcendental;11  that  he  was  a  mystic,  falling  back 
on  sentiment  just  as  the  Catholics  fell  back  on  authority;12  and 
that  he  was,  all  in  all,  “the  most  bewildering”  of  all  the  “muddle- 
headed,  intricate,  futile  persons”  he  had  ever  studied.13  Stephen 
implied  that  Maurice  and  all  the  other  Broad  Church  people  were 
“cheats.”14  He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  never  doubted 
Maurice’s  sincerity  and  confessed  that  since  he,  unlike  Maurice, 
was  not  a  born  Platonist,  he  could  not  understand  Maurice  or 
“breathe  in  the  semi-mystical  region  where  Maurice  was  at 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  880. 

4.  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  284.  Thomas  Hughes  defends  Maurice  against  Arnold 
in  the  Preface  to  Maurice’s  Friendship  of  Books. 

5.  Christian  Socialism,  1848-1 8 54,  p.  77  n. 

6.  Some  Early  Impressions,  pp.  41-42. 

7.  F.  W.  Maitland,  Life  and  Letters  of  Leslie  Stephen,  p.  152. 

8.  “Mr.  Maurice’s  Theology,”  Fortnightly  Review,  XXI  (1874),  608. 

9.  “Broad  Church,”  Fraser’s  Alagazine ,  LXXXI  (1870),  318. 

10.  “Mr.  Maurice’s  Theology,”  op.  cit.,  p.  610. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  617. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  603.  13.  Maitland,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  243.  Cf.  also  “Broad  Church,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  31 1-325;  and  “The  Broad 
Church,”  Spectator,  XLIII  (1870),  402. 
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home.”15  Late  in  life  Stephen  regretted  that  he  had  given  pain 
to  those  who  had  loved  and  reverenced  Maurice.16 

But  these  animadversions  are  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
numerous  tributes  paid  to  Maurice  by  his  contemporaries.  John 
Macleod  Campbell  called  him  “the  only  man  who  is  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  mental  difficulties  of  his  generation  in  a  free  and 
fair  spirit.”17  J.  C.  Hare  wrote  in  1853:  “I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  other  living  man  who  has  done  anything  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  to  what  Maurice  has  effected,  in  reconciling  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  our  age  to  the  faith  of 
our  Church.”18  Hare  is  reported  to  have  said  that  no  other  mind 
such  as  Maurice’s  had  been  given  to  the  world  since  Plato.19  John 
Stuart  Mill  declared  in  his  Autobiography  that  he  thought  Maurice 
decidedly  superior  to  Coleridge  in  merely  “intellectual  power, 
apart  from  poetical  genius.”20  According  to  Daniel  Macmillan, 
Mill  once  spoke  of  Maurice  as  “the  ablest  and  most  subtle  lo¬ 
gician  in  Europe.”21  Macmillan  reported  that  another  man,  “as 
calm  and  clear  as  Aristotle,”  told  him:  “The  world  has  had  three 
great  theologians,  Augustine,  Luther,  Maurice,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Maurice.”22  J.  M.  Ludlow,  the  able  lawyer  who  was 
intimately  associated  with  Maurice  in  beginning  and  leading  the 
Christian-Socialist  movement  and  establishing  the  Working  Men’s 
College,  said  that,  having  never  known  a  father,  he  had  never  felt 
a  sense  of  reverence  for  any  man  except  Maurice.23  The  noted 
mathematician  George  Boole,  although  he  could  not  always  agree 
with  Maurice,  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  was  working  not  merely 
for  his  own  day,  but  “for  generations  to  come.”24  Boole’s  wife, 
who  was  situated  for  a  time  where  she  could  observe  Maurice  very 
closely  and  who  was  highly  critical  of  him  in  many  respects,  wrote 

1;.  Some  Early  Impressions,  p.  67. 

16.  Maitland,  op.  cit.,  p.  261.  Stephen  was  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  toward  the 
whole  Coleridge  school  of  thought.  See  C.  R.  Sanders,  “Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Coleridge, 
and  Two  Coleridgeans,”  PMLA ,  LV  (Sept.,  1940),  795-801. 

17.  Life  of  Maurice ,  II,  537-558.  18.  Ibid.,  II,  184. 

19.  See  J.  L.  Davies,  “F.  D.  Maurice,”  Littell’s  Living  Age,  CLXI  (1884),  6. 

20.  Autobiography,  pp.  107  ff. 

21.  Thomas  Hughes,  Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan,  p.  284. 

22.  Loc.  cit.  23.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  551. 

24.  Mrs.  George  Boole,  “Home-Side  of  a  Scientific  Mind,”  Dublin  University  Maga¬ 
zine,  XCI  (1878),  457. 
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that  she  considered  him  “the  bravest  and  by  far  the  truest  man  of 
note”  that  she  had  ever  met;25  and  commented  thus  on  his  preach¬ 
ing:  “His  words  ring  down  one’s  after  years  like  no  other  out¬ 
ward  sound;  they  seem  to  come  from  some  region  of  unclouded 
light,  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  heard  in  a  trance.”26  Maurice’s 
obituary  notice  in  the  Spectator  was  one  of  many  giving  him  very 
high  praise:  “.  .  .  he  was  the  man  recognized  by  almost  all  who 
knew  him  as  combining  most  clearly  spiritual  principles  which  dis¬ 
owned  all  compromise  with  scepticism,  and  intellectual  principles 
which  disowned  all  compromise  with  bigotry  or  superstition, — as 
combining  in  their  highest  forms  trust  and  love.”27  Dr.  Goodeve 
of  Clifton  wrote  after  Maurice’s  death:  “I  can  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  he  [Maurice]  was  the  most  saint-like  individual  I  ever  met — 
Christ-like,  if  I  may  dare  to  use  the  word.”28  Maurice’s  pupil  and 
intimate  friend  Sir  Edward  Strachey  wrote  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  teacher’s  life  had  been  spent  in  “those  controversies  of  the  day, 
of  which  the  real  importance  was  in  the  seed  sown  by  their  means, 
to  grow  up  and  multiply  for  the  future  harvests  after  the  con¬ 
troversies  themselves  had  been  long  forgotten.”29  A  witty  anec¬ 
dote  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  suggests  the  esteem  in  which 
Maurice  was  generally  held: 

Venables  was  telling  us  that  his  house  in  Bolton  Row  was  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Frederick  Maurice  and  of  the  reception  of  Manning  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  which  I  improvised  an  inscription  which 
met  with  general  applause: — 

EX  HAC  DOMO 
FREDERICUS  MAURICE 
AD  SUPEROS 
HENRICUS  MANNING 
AD  INFEROS 
TRANSIERUNT. 

Maurice’s  achievements  justify  much  of  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  him.  A  prolific  writer,  whose  works  in  many  instances  soon 

25.  “Maurice  and  the  National  Church,”  Dublin  University  Magazine,  XCI  (1878), 
722. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  723. 

27.  Spectator,  XLV  (1872),  431.  28.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  38. 

29.  “Recollections  of  F.  D.  Maurice,”  Cornhill  Magazine,  LXXV  (1897),  546. 

30.  T.  Wemys  Reid,  Life  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  First  Lord  Houghton,  II, 
355- 
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ran  into  numerous  editions,31  he  was  also  associated  with  many 
important  enterprises  and  was  the  leader  of  most  of  them.  The 
famous  Apostles’  Club  at  Cambridge  owed  much  to  him.  In  1830 
Arthur  Hallam  wrote  to  Gladstone  that  Maurice  had  created  the 
spirit,  though  not  the  form  of  that  club.3"  In  the  spring  of  1834 
the  Apostles  at  their  annual  dinner  toasted  Maurice  as  the  father 
of  the  club.33  In  1837  Milnes,  writing  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  called 
Maurice  the  “caposetta”  of  the  Apostles.34  In  1838  Maurice  be¬ 
came  a  charter  member  of  the  Sterling  Club,  a  dining  club  which 
numbered  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
England.35  From  1848  to  1854  Maurice  was  the  guiding  spirit 
of  the  Christian-Socialist  movement,  a  movement  of  far-reaching 
significance.36  During  this  period  and  later  he  was  the  head  of 
the  Working  Men’s  College,  which  he  helped  to  found.  This 
institution  is  still  in  operation.  Maurice’s  influence  was  felt  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  Kingsley,  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  many  others.37  On  Tennyson, 
who  has  been  called  the  poet  of  the  Broad  Church  movement, 
Maurice  undoubtedly  had  a  very  important  influence.  The  the¬ 
ology  of  In  Memoriam  has  much  in  common  with  Maurice’s 
teaching.38  The  total  effect  of  Maurice’s  influence  cannot,  of 
course,  be  calculated.  V.  F.  Storr,  speaking  of  the  religious  move¬ 
ment  of  which  Maurice  was  the  center,  said:  “In  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  this  movement,  and  that  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  early  Liberals,  is  revealed  the 
most  fruitful  line  of  progress  which  English  theology  was  to  take 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.”39 

31.  See  J.  G.  Gray’s  bibliography  of  Maurice’s  writings  in  the  Life  of  Maurice, 
Vol.  I. 

32.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  no. 

33.  Ibid.,  I,  56,  165.  34.  Reid,  op.  cit.,  I,  197. 

35.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  this  club,  its  membership,  and  its 
nature,  see  A.  R.  Ashwell,  Life  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  I,  142-143  n. 

36.  See  Raven,  op.  cit.,  passim-,  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters, 
p.  31 1;  [James  Martineau,]  “Personal  Influences  on  Our  Present  Theology,”  National 
Review,  III  (1856),  483. 

37.  See  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir  by  His  Son,  I,  430. 

38.  Ibid.,  I,  50;  John  Tulloch,  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  263;  Thos.  C.  Hall,  The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Re¬ 
ligious  Movements  in  England,  p.  190.  Maurice  was  Hallam  Tennyson’s  godfather 
( Life  of  Maurice,  II,  142-143,  162,  and  passim). 

39.  V.  F.  Storr,  The  Development  of  English  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
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Maurice’s  Testimony  Concerning  Coleridge 

Coleridge’s  influence  was  not  the  only  one  which  Maurice  felt. 
Maurice’s  son  very  appropriately  compared  his  father’s  mind  to  a 
shuttle,  ever  active,  in  which  the  old  threads  disappeared  and  then 
reappeared  in  company  with  new  ones  of  varying  texture  and 
color.1  Always  a  student,  Maurice  possessed  a  mind  which  grew 
to  the  very  last,  although  the  additions  to  his  mental  structure 
were  consistently  erected  upon  a  foundation  and  framework  which 
had  previously  been  proved  good  and  reliable.  From  his  father 
Maurice  inherited  an  interest  in  Unitarianism,  which  he,  like  Cole- 
ridge,  gave  up  without  losing  sight  of  all  its  teachings.  Unitarian¬ 
ism,  Maurice  said,  taught  him  to  believe  that  God  cannot  be 
divided  according  to  the  diversity  of  his  operations,  but  is  essen¬ 
tially  One ;  and  that  He  must  be  the  ground  of  all  unity  among 
men.2  It  also  taught  him,  he  said,  that  one  of  God’s  attributes 
was  “absolute,  unqualified  love.”3  But  an  interest  in  Unitarianism 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  Maurice  received  from  his  father. 
From  him  he  learned  to  dislike  mere  toleration,  which  the  older 
Maurice  took  as  implying  a  sense  of  superiority  and  sometimes  of 
contempt  towards  what  is  tolerated.4  Maurice  grew  up  in  a  very 
remarkable  family,  one  in  which  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the 
sisters  all  manifested  an  unusually  strong  desire  for  intellectual 
independence.5  This  family  left  its  stamp  upon  his  mind. 
Maurice’s  marriages,  both  of  which  were  remarkably  happy, 
enabled  him  to  realize  in  his  own  family  his  conviction  of  the 
power  of  love  to  govern  and  give  order  to  all  human  relationships. 

1800-1860 ,  p.  317.  Recently  J.  Middleton  Murry  has  displayed  unusual  interest  in 
Maurice.  In  The  Price  of  Leadership  (May,  1939)  he  writes:  “In  the  effort  to  work 
out  this  Christian  theory  of  society,  I  have  made  copious  use  of  two  great  English 
pioneers  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  century — Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold.  In 
doing  them  justice,  unwittingly,  I  have  done  injustice  to  their  peer,  F.  D.  Maurice, 
whose  work  I  began  to  study  only  when  this  little  book  was  finished.  I  could  not  treat 
his  contribution,  or  his  significant  place  in  the  succession  from  Coleridge,  without  ex¬ 
panding  the  book  far  beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  I  have  tried  to  make  amends  by 
beginning  and  ending  with  two  passages  from  Maurice’s  The  Kingdom  of  Christ 

1.  Life  of  Maurice ,  I,  147;  II,  67. 

2.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  127-128. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  133;  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  515. 

4.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  7-8,  13. 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  28;  cf.  also  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  “Recollections  of  F.  D.  Maurice,”  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  LXXV  (1897),  540. 
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Another  influence  on  Maurice,  a  compound  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  was  that  of  Hare  and  his  teaching  of  Plato  at  Cambridge.6 
Hare  communicated  to  Maurice  his  particular  interest  in  Plato’s 
teaching  concerning  the  reconciliation  of  intellectual  difficulties. 
To  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  Maurice  also  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  teaching  him  not  to  forget  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
that  the  God  of  both  individuals  and  nations  has  infinite  power.7 
Another  teacher  to  whom  Maurice  owed  much  was  Wordsworth. 
He  was  especially  attracted  by  that  poet’s  teaching  that  the  lower, 
as  well  as  the  higher,  levels  of  humanity  are  important.  Other 
influences  joined  with  these  and  with  Coleridge’s  to  form  Maurice’s 
mind. 

The  greatest  single  force  felt  by  Maurice,  however,  was  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  influence.  To  understand  what  Coleridge  gave  to  Maurice 
is,  therefore,  to  understand  much  that  was  characteristic  of  Mau¬ 
rice’s  thought.  And  to  understand  what  Maurice  did  with  his 
heritage  from  Coleridge  is  to  understand  more  clearly  what  has 
not  always  been  understood — the  truly  seminal  quality  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  teaching.  The  chief  thing  that  Maurice  got  from  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  not  a  set  of  ideas  completely  worked  out,  but  a  mode  of 
thinking,  a  way  of  using  the  mind.  Both  Coleridge  and  Maurice 
are  more  easily  and  rightly  understood  in  the  light  of  each  other. 

Coleridge’s  disciples  fall  into  two  classes:  those  who,  like  J.  H. 
Green,  felt  themselves  to  be  the  appointed  custodians  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  teachings  and  who  set  about  the  scholarly  business  of  col¬ 
lecting,  completing,  systematizing,  editing,  interpreting,  and  pre¬ 
serving  Coleridge’s  writings  and  sayings ;  and  those  who,  like 
Hare  and  Maurice,  were  interested  chiefly  in  extracting  from 
Coleridge’s  teaching  what  would  be  food  for  their  own  minds, 
and  truth  confirmed  by  their  own  experience.  The  first  group  of 
disciples  sought  to  make  Coleridge  accessible  and  understandable; 
the  second  group  attempted  to  apply  and  test  what  he  had  taught. 

What  Maurice  says  about  Coleridge  is  most  meaningful,  there¬ 
fore,  when  set  against  the  background  of  his  own  life.  He  was 
born  in  1805,  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  death  of  Coleridge. 

6.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  56,  81 ;  II,  37  ff.;  and  “Hare’s  Position  In  the  Church,”  in 
J.  C.  Hare’s  Victory  of  Faith,  pp.  xxiv-xxvii. 

7.  See  the  Dedication  to  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  same  work. 
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He  tells  us  that  before  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  read  and  received  much  influence  from 
Coleridge.8  At  Cambridge  he  found  that  “Among  the  younger 
and  cleverer  undergraduates  of  the  day,  especially  in  Trinity, 
Benthamism  was  the  prevalent  faith.”9  He  soon  took  up  arms 
against  this  school  of  thought.  In  the  Apostles’  Club10  he  de¬ 
fended  “Coleridge’s  metaphysics  and  Wordsworth’s  poetry  against 
the  Utilitarian  teaching.”11  “I  was,”  he  wrote  later,  “a  very  noisy 
and  often  angry  disputant,  though  mixing  much  shyness  with  my 
presumption.”12  The  admiration  and  prodding  of  a  new  friend, 
John  Sterling,  a  very  active  Apostle,  helped  him  to  overcome  his 
native  timidity.  In  Sterling,  Maurice  found  a  Coleridgean  ally13 
who,  by  pushing  him  forward  and  making  him  express  his  opinions 
both  in  talk  and  writing,  did  much  to  vitalize  his  thinking  by 
making  it  active.14  At  Cambridge,  Maurice  was  also  one  of  the 
favorite  pupils  of  Hare,  a  teacher  whose  ideas  harmonized  in  many 
ways  with  Coleridge’s.10  When  Maurice  left  Cambridge  in  1826, 
although  he  declined  to  profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  consequently  did  not  take  a  degree,  he  had  no 
inclination  toward  infidelity.  “Coleridge,”  he  wrote  in  his  old 
age,  “had  done  much  to  preserve  me  from  that.”16 

Two  years  after  Maurice  left  Cambridge  he  and  Sterling  be¬ 
came  members  of  the  London  Debating  Society,  and  there  again 
they  became  known  as  champions  of  Coleridge  against  the  Ben¬ 
thamites.  John  Stuart  Mill,  frequently  one  of  their  opponents 
in  the  society,  states  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  debates  given 
in  his  Autobiography  that  they  appeared  in  the  seasons  of  1828 
and  1829  and  were  very  active  in  the  society.  Their  efforts  must 
have  been  impressive,  for  Mill  writes:  “I  fell  more  and  more  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  our  Coleridgean  adversaries  in  the  So¬ 
ciety,  Frederick  Maurice  and  John  Sterling.”17 

Maurice’s  early  defense  of  Coleridge  was  not  confined  to  his 

8.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  176.  9.  Loc.  cit. 

10.  See  ibid.,  I,  56,  165;  and  Reid,  Life  of  R.  M.  Milnes,  I,  197. 

11.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  176.  12.  Loc.  cit. 

13.  J.  C.  Hare,  Sterling,  in  Sterling’s  Essays  and  Tales,  I,  cxviii  ff.,  xiv  ff.,  cxxxvi. 

14.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  56. 

15.  See  the  chapter  on  Hare  in  this  study. 

16.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  177.  17.  Mill,  Autobiography,  pp.  90-109. 
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oral  efforts.  Even  before  he  left  Cambridge,  he  had  contributed 
several  articles  to  the  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine  which 
gave  him  opportunities  to  praise  Coleridge  in  print.  In  one  of 
them  (published  in  November,  1825)  he  spoke  of  him  as  one  of 
the  “first-rate  men  of  genius.”18  In  another  (published  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1826)  he  called  Coleridge’s  comment  on  Wordsworth  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  “a  model  of  friendly  and  impartial  criti¬ 
cism.”19  In  a  contribution  to  the  W estminster  Review  (October, 
1827)  he  approved  Coleridge’s  remark  that  Pope,  in  his  satires, 
always  employed  the  most  chaste  and  appropriate  language.20  In 
the  same  article  he  commented  in  detail  on  Montgomery’s  Pelican 
Island  in  terms  of  Coleridge’s  distinction  between  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination.21  In  a  footnote  to  this  article,  however,  Maurice 
asserted  that  he  was  not  using  the  terms  in  their  “proper  meta¬ 
physical  sense,”  and  that  to  him  “it  seemed  to  be  better  to  retain 
the  common  language  than  to  resort  to  neologisms,  .which  though 
needful  in  scientific  writings  would  look  pedantic  in  an  article  upon 
a  popular  subject.”22  This  note  indicates  significantly  that  Maurice, 
in  the  midst  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Coleridge,  reserved 
the  right  to  discriminate  in  his  acceptance  and  use  of  what  Cole¬ 
ridge  had  said,  a  right  which  he  exercised  all  his  life. 

In  January,  1828,  Maurice  began  to  contribute  to  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  just  then  being  launched.  After  July  30  of  that  year  he 
served  for  some  time  as  editor  of  this  periodical.23  With  Sterling’s 
help  he  was  able  to  charge  the  columns  of  this  magazine  with  a 
current  of  thought  which  was  distinctly  and  vigorously  Cole- 
ridgean.  Statements  made  by  both  men  in  their  after  life  indicate 
that  at  this  time  they  felt  Coleridge’s  cause  to  be  extremely  un¬ 
popular.24  Convinced,  therefore,  that  their  fight  was  essentially 
heroic,  that  they  were  defending  their  leader  against  almost  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  young  Sterling  and  Maurice  naturally  praised 

18.  “New  School  of  Cockneyism,”  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine ,  I,  39. 

19.  “Age  of  Folly,”  ibid.,  II,  266  n. 

20.  “Review  of  Montgomery’s  Pelican  Island,”  Westminster  Review,  VIII,  314. 

21.  Ibid.,  pp.  317-318. 

22.  Loc.  cit.  23.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  78-79. 

24.  See  John  Sterling  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  A  Correspondence,  pp.  41-42;  and 
Maurice’s  Dedication  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  5-6;  his  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy,  II,  664-66;;  and  his  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  Is  Revelation ?  pp.  178-179. 
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Coleridge  with  much  warmth  and  assaulted  his  enemies  with  much 
vehemence.  In  the  articles  which  Maurice  contributed,  his  son 
stated  with  justification,  “Coleridge  alone”  received  unbounded 
praise.20  In  the  Athenaeum  for  January  23,  1828,  Maurice  at¬ 
tacked  Jeffrey  because  he  had  shown  contempt  for  Coleridge,  as 
well  as  for  Lessing,  Goethe,  Godwin,  and  Wordsworth — all  men 
whom  Maurice  placed  among  the  “wisest  and  greatest”  of  his 
age.  In  flowery  but  satiric  language  he  made  sure  that  they  got 
their  due:  “To  them  the  evil  is  nothing,  for  their  glory  and  their 
usefulness  are  nourished  in  a  far  different  atmosphere  from  that 
of  declaimers  and  reviewers,  and  ephemeral  ribaldry.  Their  fame 
has  already  become  a  part  of  the  empyrean  galaxy,  whence  they 
shed  upon  the  dusty  pathways  of  this  work-day  world  a  consolatory 
influence  and  holy  dew.”26  On  February  22  of  the  same  year 
Maurice  showed  a  familiarity  with  Coleridge’s  “exquisite  stanzas” 
in  “Love,  or  Genevieve.”27  On  March  28  he  called  Coleridge 
“the  first  of  living  English  philosophers”  and  lauded  him  for 
dwelling  upon  the  distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  under¬ 
standing.  In  the  same  article  he  denounced  the  author  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  article  on  German  literature  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
asserting  that  the  distinction  was  to  be  found  only  in  German 
writers,  and  for  thus  manifesting  an  ignorance  of  Coleridge’s  writ¬ 
ings  by  having  “gone  abroad  for  truths  which  he  might  have 
found  at  home.”28  Maurice’s  observations  here  indicate  that  he 
was  now  familiar  with  one  of  Coleridge’s  most  important  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  was  fortifying  his  already  strong  admiration  for 
Coleridge  with  a  deeply  felt  nationalism  which  pervaded  his  whole 
life. 

Continuing  his  defense  of  Coleridge,  on  April  8,  1828,  Maurice 
satirized  those  who  considered  the  philosopher  “merely  a  dreamer 
of  dreams.”29  Throughout  his  life  he  was  to  insist  that  Coleridge 
was  a  “practical”  philosopher.30  On  July  30  he  called  the  author 

25.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  65. 

26.  “Mr.  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,"  Athenaeum  (Jan.  23,  1828),  49-50. 

27.  “Mr.  Moore,”  Athenaeum  (Feb.  22,  1828),  130. 

28.  “Maria  Edgeworth,”  ibid.  (March  28,  1828),  289  n.  The  article  on  German 
literature  was  probably  Carlyle’s. 

29.  “Lord  Byron,”  ibid.  (April  8,  1828),  351. 

30.  See  the  Dedication  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  13,  14,  18;  and  Moral 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  II,  666. 
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of  the  Biographia  Liter  aria  “the  greatest  of  critics.”31  On  August  6 
he  spoke  warmly  of  “Mr.  Coleridge’s  beautiful  and  self-evi¬ 
dencing  explanation  of  the  celebrated  apparition,  which  disturbed 
Luther  in  his  ‘Patmos’  ”;32  and  called  the  Hare  brothers’  Cole- 
ridgean  Guesses  at  Truth  (1827)  the  most  delightful  book  that 
had  appeared  in  England  for  a  long  time,  “with  the  exception  of 
Coleridge’s  ‘Aids  to  Reflection’”  (1825). 33  On  August  13  he 
declared  that  Coleridge’s  lack  of  a  reading  public  was  due  to  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  most  people  to  read  anything  requiring 
thought  and  “the  trouble  of  examination,”  and  asserted  that 
“thought  can  only  address  itself  to  thought,  and  truth  be  won 
only  by  those  who  will  toil  to  gain  her.”34  On  October  1  he  said: 
“Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  belong  to  the  coming  ages,  and  we 
need  not  fear  that  any  honour  which  those  ages  can  pay  them  will 
be  withheld.”35 

Maurice  never  met  Coleridge  or  heard  him  talk.36  His  failure 
to  join  the  group  of  listeners  at  Highgate  was  probably  due  to  his 
retiring,  timid  nature.  Without  doubt,  he  was  interested  in  the 
man  as  well  as  in  his  ideas.  Later,  he  expressed  this  interest: 
“.  .  .  my  feeling  towards  him,  though  as  I  have  said,  not  founded 
upon  any  personal  acquaintance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  yet  so  strictly  and  vividly  personal,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  him  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  books,  and  that  I  am  always  delighted 
to  connect  him  with  any  human  representative.”37  But  his  friend, 
the  aggressive  Sterling,  served  efficiently  as  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  Maurice  and  Coleridge.  According  to  Hare,  Sterling,  who 
often  saw  Coleridge  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,38  had  a  special 
talent  for  receiving  and  recording  his  conversation.39  Naturally 

31.  “Mr.  Crabbe,”  Athenaeum  (July  30,  1828),  623. 

32.  See  Coleridge’s  Friend,  pp.  1 30-1 37. 

33.  “Review  of  T.  Davies’  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind,”  Athenaeum  (Aug.  6, 
1828),  641-642,  642  n. 

34.  “Review  of  Hare’s  Guesses  at  Truth,”  ibid.  (Aug.  13,  1828),  656. 

35.  “Lord  Byron’s  Monument,”  ibid.  (Oct.  1,  1828),  768. 

36.  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  p.  337;  Maurice’s  Dedication  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p. 
6 ;  and  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  176. 

37.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  6. 

38.  Hare,  op.  cit.,  xiv-xvi. 

39.  Ibid,  and  R.  C.  Trench,  Letters  and  Memorials,  I,  8-9.  Arthur  Hallam,  as  well 
as  Sterling  and  Carlyle,  left  an  account  of  Coleridge’s  talk.  See  the  lines  beginning 
“Methought  I  saw  a  face  whose  every  line”  in  Hallam’s  “Timhucktoo,”  Poems.  One  of 
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Maurice  was  one  of  those  favored  with  news  about  Coleridge.  His 
correspondence  with  Sterling  and  with  R.  C.  Trench  makes  the 
fact  clear.  In  a  letter  to  Trench  dated  March  27,  1833,  Maurice 
comments  on  the  situation: 

Sterling  wrote  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago.  He  has  been  seeing  much 
of  Coleridge,  who,  I  trust,  will  not  spoil  him  with  vain  philosophy. 
There  is  a  reticence  about  Coleridge’s  published  works,  which  one  dis¬ 
covers  from  his  private  conversations,  that  is  very  painful,  as  causing 
mistrust  and  a  constant  doubt  whether  he  does  not  mean  much  more 
than  he  says.40 

Maurice’s  remark  about  “vain  philosophy”  suggests  not  only  that 
he  may  have  been  a  little  jealous  of  his  friend,  but  also  that  he 
feared  that  Sterling  might  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  Coleridge.  Maurice  himself,  we  know,  always  reserved  the 
right  to  discriminate,  even  in  his  admiration  for  Coleridge.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  enthusiasm,  however,  made  him  all  the  more  valuable  as 
an  intermediary. 

During  the  last  years  of  Coleridge’s  life,  Maurice  was  writing 
a  novel,  Eustace  Conway ,  which  he  finished  in  1830.  Within  the 
space  of  its  three  volumes  he  found  plenty  of  room  for  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  doctrines.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  Coleridgean  flavor 
of  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  in  the  following  extract  from  Eus¬ 
tace  Conway’s  “Journal”:  “My  faith  is  unsectarian  in  its  essence — 
it  is  reared  upon  very  wide  premises — it  has  its  foundations  in 
the  centre  of  human  experience — it  is  connected  with  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  many  abstruse  laws — it  sends  out  ramifications  through 
every  region  of  speculation  and  art.”41  Coleridge  seems  to  be 
speaking  also  in  the  person  of  Kreutzner,  a  German  philosopher 
in  the  novel,  who  rebels  against  Hartley’s  theory  of  vibrations, 
insists  upon  the  importance  of  the  feelings  as  a  guide  to  truth, 

the  most  amusing  comments  on  Coleridge’s  talk  is  that  of  Dean  Milman,  given  in  Caro¬ 
line  Fox’s  Memories  of  Old  Friends,  p.  320.  Milman,  who  heard  Coleridge  talk  many 
times,  is  reported  to  have  said:  “I  used  to  be  wicked  enough  to  divide  it  [C.’s  talk]  into 
three  parts:  one  third  was  admirable,  beautiful  in  language  and  exalted  in  thought;  an¬ 
other  third  was  sheer  absolute  nonsense;  and  of  the  remaining  third,  I  knew  not  whether 
it  were  sense  or  nonsense.”  See  also  Armour  and  Howes’s  valuable  book  Coleridge  the 
Talker. 

40.  Trench,  op.  cit.,  I,  135,  163-164. 

41.  Eustace  Conway,  III,  27. 
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places  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
declares  that  man’s  true  freedom  lies  in  his  union  with  a  higher 
Spirit.42  According  to  Sterling,  Coleridge  read  Eustace  Conway , 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  and  found  much  in  it  to  please  him.  In  a 
letter  to  Maurice  dated  May  27,  1834,  written  about  two  months 
before  Coleridge’s  death,  Sterling  stated  that  Coleridge,  although 
he  had  found  “two  or  three  trifling  matters”  concerning  the  plot 
and  characters  of  the  novel  which  “he  could  hardly  make  out,” 
had  spoken  of  the  novel  to  Sterling  with  “very  high  and  almost 
unmingled  admiration”  and,  on  the  whole,  had  talked  of  both  the 
book  and  Maurice  “with  evident  and  earnest  interest.”43  To  the 
young  disciple,  such  praise  from  the  great  commentator  must 
have  been  welcome  indeed. 

After  the  death  of  Coleridge  on  July  25,  1834,  there  was  no 
sign  of  change  in  Maurice’s  attitude  toward  him.  His  loyalty  to 
Coleridge  became  increasingly  conspicuous  as  he  became  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  better  known  to  the  general  public.  The  enormous  bulk 
of  his  published  writings  is  full  of  testimony  as  to  the  abiding 
nature  of  his  admiration  for  Coleridge.  Maurice  revealed  the 
power  of  Coleridge’s  influence  on  him  in  many  ways:  by  showing 
an  extensive  and  continuing  familiarity  with  Coleridge’s  ideas  and 
mode  of  thought;  by  maintaining  an  interest  in  various  projects 
generally  associated  with  his  name;  by  coming  to  his  defense 
whenever  occasion  demanded;  by  often  expressing  openly  his 
gratitude;  and  by  employing  Coleridge’s  method  and  ideas  in  var¬ 
ious  practical  enterprises  of  his  own.  Yet  at  all  times  his  loyalty 
to  Coleridge  was  accompanied  by  a  determination  to  discriminate, 
translate,  arid  alter  all  doctrines  in  accordance  with  his  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

On  August  30,  1834,  a  little  over  a  month  after  Coleridge’s 
death,  Maurice  wrote  a  letter  to  Trench  in  which  he  manifested 
a  keen  interest  in  all  the  more  recent  news  that  he  had  received 
concerning  Coleridge: 

Have  you  seen  a  beautiful  letter  of  Coleridge’s,  then  said  to  be  the  last, 
which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gaxette  three  weeks  ago?  Sterling  tells 

42.  Ibid.,  II,  171-172. 

43.  The  whole  letter  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  164-165.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle,  also  praised  Eustace  Conway  very  highly  ( Letters ,  I,  99). 
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me  there  is  a  still  later  one,  addressed  I  forget  to  whom,  of  greater 
length  and  in  the  same  heavenly  spirit.  His  will,  he  says,  contains  a 
very  striking  confession  of  faith.  Sterling  still  hopes  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  publish  the  theological  manuscripts.  This  magnum  ofus  is 
in  the  hands  of  Green,  from  whom  it  will,  of  course,  receive  every 
justice.  The  day  before  his  death  Coleridge  spoke  to  Green  of  the 
Trinity,  entering  into  it  as  one  who  had  indeed  fellowship  in  the 
mystery,  and  ending  with,  “Remember,  that  is  the  foundation  of  all 
my  philosophy.”  But  perhaps  you  have  heard  all  these  things,  as  well 
as  the  project  of  founding  a  Coleridge  prize  at  Cambridge,  which  I 
trust  will  be  accomplished.44 

In  January,  1834,  Maurice  had  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Throughout  his  career  as  a  priest  in  that  church  he  was 
dominated  by  the  broad  conception  of  the  clergyman’s  position  and 
purpose  which  Coleridge  had  associated  with  the  word  Clerisy .45 
In  a  letter  to  Edward  Strachey  in  February,  1837,  he  expressed 
his  conviction  on  this  point  very  positively:  “.  .  .  I  do  conceive 
that  those  who  are  destined  by  their  property  or  birth  to  anything 
above  the  middle  station  in  society,  and  intended  to  live  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  bound  to  show  cause  why  they  do  not  put  themselves  in 
the  best  position  for  becoming  what  Coleridge  calls  the  Cleresy 
[sic ]  of  the  land.”46 

Edward  Strachey,  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  had  come 
in  1836  to  live  with  Maurice  as  his  pupil.  His  intimacy  with 
Maurice  naturally  gave  him  opportunities  to  observe  his  teacher’s 
interest  in  Coleridge.  His  observations  he  conveyed  in  letters  to 
his  aunt.  In  a  letter  dated  September  4,  1836,  he  wrote  that 
Maurice  had  expressed  to  him  great  sympathy  with  Coleridge’s 
statement  in  which  he  professed  to  be  a  seeker  for  “light  even  at 
the  expense  of  warmth”  and  in  which  he  said  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  got  more  of  the  latter  than  he  would  have  received  otherwise.47 
On  July  23,  1838,  Strachey  said  that  Maurice  liked  better  than  he 
did  the  third  volume  of  Coleridge’s  Literary  Remains ,48  In 

44..  Trench,  op.  cit.,  163-164.  By  1853,  if  not  before,  Maurice  had  lost  confidence 
in  Green’s  ability  to  do  justice  to  Coleridge’s  philosophy  (Life  of  Maurice,  II,  194). 

4;.  See  Coleridge’s  Church  and  State,  p.  53. 

46.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  224.  Cf.  Maurice’s  Has  the  Church  or  the  Stale  the  Power 
to  Educate  the  Nation ?  p.  364. 

47.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  203. 


48.  Ibid.,  I,  250-251. 
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Strachey’s  old  age  he  again  wrote  of  Maurice:  “Maurice  always 
spoke  of  Coleridge  with  the  respect  and  esteem  due  to  one  whom 
he  held  to  be  the  great  teacher  of  his  generation  5  but  he  was  no 
servile  follower.”49 

In  1842  Maurice  presented,  in  the  Dedication  to  the  second 
edition  of  The  Kingdom  of  Christ ,  his  most  clear,  detailed,  and 
direct  expression  of  gratitude  to  Coleridge.  After  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  the  observations  by  the  Reverend  Derwent  Coleridge, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  and  by  two  reviewers  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  book,  that  his  work  owed  much  to  Coleridge, 
Maurice  proceeded  to  explain  that  indebtedness.  He  said  that  no 
one  could  then  be  ashamed,  as  many  had  been  twenty  years  before, 
to  express  gratitude  to  Coleridge ;  and  that  any  restraint  in  that 
connection  manifested  by  him  had  been  due  mainly  to  his  fear 
of  making  Coleridge  responsible  for  his  own  views.  He  confessed 
that  in  both  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Coleridge,  the  man  behind 
the  writing  has  interested  him  most:  “.  .  .  I  own  that  the  books  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  are  mainly  interesting  to  me  as  the  biography  of 
one  who  passed  through  the  struggles  to  which  we  are  succeeding 
and  who  was  able,  after  great  effort  and  much  sorrow,  to  discover 
a  resting-place.”50  Especially  did  he  find  this  sort  of  record  in 
Coleridge’s  poems,  for  which  he  expressed  great  admiration.51 
Highly  significant  to  him  was  Coleridge’s  love  of  unity  and  dislike 
of  partisanship  in  all  its  forms:  “.  .  .  those  who  have  profited  most 
by  what  he  has  taught  them,  do  not  and  cannot  form  a  school, 
and  ...  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  English  public,  with  its  party 
notions  and  tendencies,  should  not  suppose  that  they  form  one.”52 
Several  of  Coleridge’s  prose  works  Maurice  praised  separately. 
The  Friend ,  he  said,  was  the  work  of  a  man  “convinced  that  so¬ 
ciety  is  a  reality”  and  “enquiring  what  are  the  grounds  of  its 
reality.”  Although  not  a  completed  investigation,  it  was  more 
valuable  than  if  it  were.  “Its  merit  is,  that  it  is  an  enquiry,  that 
it  shows  us  what  we  have  to  seek  for,  and  that  it  puts  us  into  the 

49.  Strachey,  op.  ci(.,  pp.  345  ff.  50.  P.  7. 

51.  Ibid.  Maurice  was  very  fond  of  quoting  Coleridge’s  poetry.  See  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ ,  p.  376;  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  261;  The  Old  Testament,  pp.  102-103;  The 
Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  121;  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Phi¬ 
losophy,  II,  668-669. 

52.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  6. 
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way  of  seeking.”53  In  the  Biographia  hit er aria  Maurice  found  a 
man  groping  after  truth,  not  a  system  supplying  “the  principles  of 
his  art  ready  made  and  fit  for  immediate  use  and  exportation.”54 
To  the  Aids  to  Reflection  he  said  that  he  was  under  “more  deep 
and  solemn  obligations”  than  to  either  the  Friend  or  the  Biogra¬ 
phia,  but  that  the  obligations  were  of  the  same  kind.55  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  book  was  at  times  obscure,  but  declared  that  its 
obscurity  had  been  grossly  exaggerated:  “I  have  heard  the  sim¬ 
plest,  most  childlike  men  and  women  express  an  almost  rapturous 
thankfulness  for  having  been  permitted  to  read  this  book,  and  so 
to  understand  their  own  hearts  and  their  Bibles,  and  the  connection 
between  the  one  and  the  other  more  clearly.”56  The  whole  object 
of  the  book  was  “to  draw  us  from  the  study  of  mere  worldly 
and  external  morality,  to  that  which  concerns  the  heart  and  the 
inner  man.”  From  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State  he 
said  that  he  had  probably  “stolen”  more  than  he  was  aware  of, 
although  he  was  conscious  of  superabundant  obligations.57  The 
Statesman's  Manual ,  although  less  fully  developed  than  some  of 
Coleridge’s  other  books,  contained  such  an  important  germ  of 
thought  that  “the  bare  announcement  of  it”  had  been  of  more 
value  to  him  than  any  lengthened  exposition  that  he  knew  of; 
there  was  very  little  in  his  own  extensive  treatment  of  the  national 
history  of  the  Bible  in  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  he  said,  that  did 
not  grow  from  that  germ.  His  indebtedness  to  all  these  books  he 
was  proud  to  admit.  “The  robberies  which  I  have  confessed,”  he 
wrote,  “are  such  in  the  truest  sense;  they  are  conscious  and  de¬ 
liberate  robberies.”  He  added  that  they  were  more  than  mere 
phrasal  copying: 

I  could  not  be  convicted  of  it  [his  “theft”]  by  a  mere  collating  of 
paragraphs,  and,  therefore,  if  I  were  anxious  to  conceal  it,  I  should  be 
really,  and  not  apparently  dishonest.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true  be¬ 
cause  it  is  also  true  that  the  main  subject  of  my  book  [ The  Kingdom 
of  Christ]  is  one  which  (so  far  as  I  know)  he  has  not  distinctly  treated 
of,  that  the  thoughts  which  he  has  scattered  respecting  it,  though  deeply 
interesting,  are  not  always  satisfactory  to  me,  that  I  have,  therefore, 


53.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

54.  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 
56.  Loc.  cit. 


55.  Ibid.,  pp.  10-12. 
57.  Ibid.,  pp.  12-13. 
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very  commonly  found  myself  without  guidance,  and  that  I  have  some¬ 
times  wilfully  deserted  it.58 

On  February  7,  1849,  Maurice  wrote  to  Miss  Georgina  Hare 
(J.  C.  Hare’s  sister,  who  in  July  of  that  year  was  to  become  his 
second  wife59)  a  letter  in  which,  after  he  had  deplored  the  plight 
of  Hartley  Coleridge,  Ma  beautiful  fallen  spirit,”  he  said:  .  .  it 

would  indeed  be  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  if  God  had  permitted  me 
in  any  wise  to  repay  the  debt  which  I  feel  I  owe  to  his  father,  a 
man  whom  I  can  never  cease  to  reverence  for  what  he  taught, 
though  I  am  as  sensible  of  his  errors  as  anyone  can  be.”60 

Five  years  later,  only  a  few  months  after  he  had  lost  his  two 
chairs  at  King’s  College,  London,  on  account  of  a  theological  be¬ 
lief  which  he  may  well  have  inherited  from  Coleridge  and  at  a 
time  when  he  was  being  attacked  bitterly  by  many  religious  jour¬ 
nals  because  of  his  unorthodox  opinions,61  he  bravely  asserted 

58.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

59.  Just  as  Coleridge  and  Southey  married  sisters,  so  did  Maurice  and  Sterling. 
Hare  married  Maurice’s  sister,  Esther  Maurice;  and  Maurice’s  second  wife  was  Hare’s 
sister,  Georgina. 

60.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  502. 

61.  Tennyson’s  beautiful  poem  inviting  Maurice  to  visit  him  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  written  at  this  time.  As  Maurice  gradually  became  more  and  more  a  conspicuous 
public  figure,  contemporary  observers,  some  of  whom  noted  the  Coleridge  leaven  working 
in  his  thought,  praised  or  denounced  him  according  to  their  own  beliefs.  Derwent 
Coleridge  said  about  1840  that  he  rejoiced  to  detect  his  father’s  influence  in  Maurice’s 
Kingdom  of  Christ  (Dedication  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  5).  In  1846  Lary  Caro¬ 
line  Fox,  after  a  talk  with  Derwent  Coleridge,  wrote  of  him:  “He  feels  the  likeness 
between  Maurice’s  method  and  aim  and  that  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  devoutly  loves  it 
accordingly”  ( Memories  of  Old  Friends,  p.  224).  Sara  Coleridge  also  had  great 
admiration  for  Maurice  and  recognized  her  father’s  influence  on  him  (E.  L.  Griggs, 
Coleridge  Fille,  pp.  182  and  passim).  In  February,  1840,  there  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  (LXXI,  163)  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
(1838)  in  which  the  anonymous  author  attacked  Maurice  for  having  “utterly  be¬ 
trayed  the  cause  of  his  own  church,  by  having  followed  out  his  own  ‘idea,’  or  Cole¬ 
ridge’s,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Spirit’s  mind  in  the  Word.”  Maurice  wrote  that  the  only 
two  reviews  of  this  book  which  he  knew,  the  one  an  attack,  the  other  complimentary, 
both  associated  his  name  with  Coleridge  (Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  6). 
The  article  in  the  Eclectic  was  probably  one  of  these.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
other.  In  December,  1848,  William  Palmer,  then  editor  of  the  English  Review,  in  an 
unsigned  article  in  that  magazine  entitled  “On  Tendencies  towards  the  Subversion  of 
Faith,”  launched  a  savage  attack  on  Hare,  Bunsen,  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  Thirl- 
wall,  Francis  Newman,  Mill,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Arnold,  R.  C.  Trench,  and 
Maurice,  a  group  of  men  whom  he  associated  with  the  deceased  John  Sterling.  Sterling, 
Palmer  said,  had  been  a  very  dangerous  character,  Coleridge’s  most  enthusiastic  disciple 
and  a  person  who  sympathized  with  Coleridge’s  vicious  fondness  for  German  philosophy. 
Palmer  further  declared  that  Coleridge  had  brought  to  England  the  philosophy  from 
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again,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  Edward  Irving’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Coleridge,  his  own  sense  of  obligation: 

He  [Irving]  acknowledged — brave  man  as  he  was — his  obligations  to 
Coleridge  as  a  teacher,  at  a  time  when  such  an  acknowledgment  was 
perilous,  almost  fatal,  to  his  reputation  with  the  circle  which  then  paid 
homage  to  the  young  Scotch  preacher.  It  is  no  courage  for  any  man — 
above  all,  it  would  be  no  courage  in  me  who  have  no  reputation  to  lose, 
who  cannot  be  in  worse  plight  with  the  religious  world  than  I  am — to 
express  the  utmost  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  benefactor.62 

In  1856,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Hare,  Maurice  gave 
a  long  account  of  Hare’s  opinion  of  Coleridge  in  an  eloquent  essay 
on  Hare’s  position  in  the  Church  of  England  with  reference  to  the 
parties  that  divided  it.  In  one  of  his  fullest  discussions  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  he  commented  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  Hare’s  indebted¬ 
ness  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  indirectly  much  valuable  information 
about  his  own  estimate.  The  passage  ends  with  a  significant  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  Hare  owed  to  Coleridge: 

As  a  philological  critic,  even  as  a  commentator  upon  Scripture,  he 
[Hare]  did  not  esteem  him  [Coleridge]  very  highly;  from  many  of 
his  conclusions  on  divinity,  as  on  other  subjects,  he  entirely  dissented. 
But  he  owed  it  to  him,  probably  more  than  to  any  other  man,  that  he 
was  able  to  trace  the  path  which  connects  human  learning  with  divine, 
the  faith  of  one  age  with  the  faith  of  another,  the  sense  of  man’s 
grandeur  with  the  sense  of  his  pettiness  and  sinfulness.  He  did  not 
learn  from  him  that  the  Middle  Ages  might  be  pardoned  for  their 
idolatries  because  they  produced  magnificent  Gothic  cathedrals,  and 
because  the  thoughts  that  were  born  in  them  found  their  expression  in 
the  pictures  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo;  but  he  did  learn  to 
recognize  in  all  cathedrals,  and  all  pictures,  a  testimony  against  idolatry; 
a  witness  that  man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  that  he  is  not  to 
make  God  in  the  likeness  of  himself.  He  did  not  learn  to  pardon  the 
strifes  and  the  unbeliefs  which  have  followed  the  Reformation,  because 
we  owe  to  it  our  philology  and  our  criticism;  but  he  did  learn  that  the 

which  the  questionable  tendencies  of  all  these  men  had  sprung.  The  brunt  of  his  attack 
fell  on  Hare  and  Maurice,  both  of  whom  were  quick  to  assert  again  their  loyalty  to 
Coleridge  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  504-506).  Carlyle,  by  his  attack  on  Maurice,  Hare,  and 
Coleridge  in  his  Sterling  (1851),  did  much  to  intensify  the  controversy  over  Maurice 
w'hich  led  to  Maurice’s  dismissal  from  King’s  College  in  1855. 

62.  Dedicatory  Letter  to  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  p.  xiv. 
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Reformation  has  removed  the  great  obstacle  to  unity,  by  holding  forth 
the  actual  belief  and  knowledge  of  God  as  possible  for  all  men;  he  did 
learn  that  philology  and  criticism,  which  become  dangerous  when  they 
are  not  free,  will,  if  they  are  honestly  used,  be  found  instruments — 
subordinate,  but  still  most  precious  instruments — in  restoring  faith  in 
God’s  word,  and  fellowship  among  His  children.63 

In  1859  Maurice  again  proclaimed  his  long-standing  loyalty 
and  contrasted  his  own  attitude  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  his  colleague  in  the  Christian-Socialist  movement  and  in 
many  ways  his  disciple:  “I  have  an  old-standing  reverence  and 
affection  for  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  I  count  them  among 
my  greatest  benefactors.  He  [Kingsley]  is  disposed  to  think  and 
speak  of  them  disparagingly,  if  not  contemptuously.”64 

From  1858  to  i860  Maurice  was  engaged  in  a  strenuous  con¬ 
troversy  with  Henry  L.  Mansel,  a  controversy  which  he  took  more 
seriously  and  to  which  he  gave  more  effort  than  to  any  of  the 
many  others  in  which  he  from  time  to  time  participated.  Mansel, 
in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858,  precipitated  the  dispute  by 
denying  that  man’s  Reason  could,  as  Coleridge  and  Maurice  among 
others  had  said,  perceive  divine  truth  in  its  essence.  Condemning 
as  futile  all  human  efforts  to  investigate  this  truth,  Mansel  con¬ 
cluded  by  falling  back  upon  the  accepted  agencies  of  revelation  as 

63.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xxxvi-xliii.  In  1856  James  Martineau 
published  in  the  National  Review  (III,  452  ff.)  an  article  entitled  “Personal  Influences 
on  our  Present  Theology”  which  was  probably  the  most  clear,  scholarly,  and  accurate 
discussion  of  Maurice’s  relation  to  Coleridge  that  appeared  in  Maurice’s  lifetime. 
Martineau  said  that  Hare  and  Maurice  were  the  men  through  whom  Coleridge’s  “Pla¬ 
tonic  gospel”  had  passed  into  the  heart  of  the  new  generation.  He  declared  that  re¬ 
ligious  Realism,  the  inner  essence  of  Coleridge’s  philosophy,  was  the  “living  seed”  of 
the  development  in  Maurice’s  school.  He  added:  “It  is  chiefly  from  inapprehension  of 
this  character,  and  from  the  inveterate  training  of  the  English  mind  in  the  opposite 
habit  of  thought,  that  so  many  readers  complain  of  obscurity  in  the  writings  of  the 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  [Maurice].”  Martineau  connected  both  Coleridge  and  Mau¬ 
rice  with  the  reaction  against  empirical  psychology,  utilitarian  ethics,  and  the  academic 
textbooks  by  Locke  and  Paley  which  both  had  studied  at  Cambridge. 

64.  “Mr.  Kingsley  and  the  Saturday  Review ,”  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  I  (1839),  119. 
One  of  the  most  able  attacks  on  Coleridge  and  his  followers  appeared  in  1857.  It  was 
a  book  entitled  Modern  Anglican  Theology,  the  author  of  which,  J.  H.  Rigg,  a  staunch 
Methodist,  argued  with  considerable  skill,  but  with  unrestrained  emotion  and  inadequate 
comprehension,  from  the  Evangelical  point  of  view.  He  described  Coleridge’s  followers 
in  this  manner:  “Hare  w'as  the  freest  and  most  independent,  as  he  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished,  of  this  school:  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  Siamese  twins  in  theology,  though  very 
different  in  genius,  are  its  present  chief  representatives.” 
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man’s  only  source  of  light.  In  reply,  Maurice  defended  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Reason  in  two  books,  What  Is  Revelation ?  (1859) 
and  the  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry ,  What  Is  Revelation?  (i860).  In 
the  last  work  he  took  pains  to  remind  his  opponent  and  the  general 
public  of  what  they  should  have  learned  about  the  functioning  of 
the  Reason  from  Coleridge’s  Friend  (1809-1810),  which  he  said, 
although  published  many  years  before  amid  unpropitious  circum¬ 
stances,  had  exercised  a  great  power  for  good.  Maurice  warmly 
defended  both  Coleridge  and  his  work: 

The  course  of  thought  which  he  pursues  in  the  “Friend”  may  have 
struck  many  as  unintelligible  and  absurd.  Nevertheless  it  enabled  some 
to  reconcile  the  experimental  wisdom  for  which  Burke  contends  in  his 
Reflections,  with  deep  moral  convictions  respecting  human  rights 
which  they  could  not  part  with.  It  enabled  them  to  do  justice  to  the 
changeable  without  losing  their  faith  in  the  permanent.  I  am  bound 
in  gratitude  to  record  that  opinion,  because  the  younger  men  of  our 
day,  whether  they  call  themselves  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  do  not 
know  what  they  owe  to  Coleridge.  Deeming  that  some  of  us  have 
spoken  extravagantly  of  him,  they  are  half-disposed  to  adopt  again  the 
cant  of  the  vulgar  wits  who  tried  to  persuade  us  and  our  elders  that  he 
was  an  impostor.  There  are  too  many  eminent  men  of  letters  who  are 
ready,  from  different  antipathies,  to  favour  that  reaction — too  many 
grave  and  reverend  signors,  who  once  were  glad  to  profit  by  Coleridge’s 
arguments,  and  even  to  take  part  in  building  his  sepulchre,  but  now 
suspect  that  the  arguments  may  not  always  support  their  conclusions, 
and  that  the  sepulchre  may  be  a  reproach  both  to  their  fathers  and  to 
them — not  to  make  it  a  duty  that  those  who  feel  unspeakable  obligations 
to  him,  should  take  every  suitable  opportunity  of  confessing  them.65 

Thus  Maurice,  over  a  quarter  century  after  Coleridge’s  death  and 
when  he  himself  was  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual  attainment, 
sketched  the  history  of  Coleridge’s  reputation,  analyzed  his  con¬ 
tribution  as  a  philosopher  and  teacher,  and  passionately  defended 
him. 

For  many  years  before  1862  Maurice  was  busy  writing  his 

65.  Pp.  178-179.  Maurice  also  defended  (p.  113)  the  passage  in  the  Aids  to 
Reflection  where  Coleridge  makes  the  distinction  between  “ Mathesis ,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  student  like  Pythagoras  arrived  at  a  truth  in  Geometry,  and  the  process  of 
enunciating  and  demonstrating  the  same  truth.” 
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long  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ,  which  ambitiously  sur¬ 
veyed,  in  the  light  of  Maurice’s  own  philosophical  and  theological 
convictions,  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  Coleridge 
lived  too  late  to  come  within  the  proper  scope  of  the  work,  and 
consequently  was  not  treated  in  it  at  length,  he  received  some  at¬ 
tention.  In  various  passages  Maurice  showed  his  sympathy  with 
Coleridge  by  discussing  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of 
Plato  with  that  of  Bacon  and  agreeing  with  Coleridge  in  his  main 
line  of  thought  jC6  by  defending  Coleridge  against  the  accusation 
that  he  was  an  unpractical  transcendentalist ;G7  by  again  empha¬ 
sizing  the  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  Friend ;08  by  approving 
Coleridge’s  belief  that  happiness  cannot  be  determined  by  count¬ 
ing  noses,  as  Bentham  would  have  it}69  by  calling  the  two  Lay 
Sermons  and  the  Aids  to  Reflection  Coleridge’s  “real  Logo-So- 
phia” j70  and  by  lauding  Coleridge’s  teaching  for  its  nonsectarian 
character.71 

There  were  additional  indications  in  Maurice’s  old  age  of  his 
persistent  discipleship.  In  1868,  having  asserted  in  his  book  The 
Conscience  that  the  records  of  the  conscience  are  permanent,  he 
quoted  an  anecdote  from  the  Biographia  Literaria  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  his  assertion.72  In  1870,  two  years  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  to  his  son  a  letter  in  which  he  explained  how  his  early  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  developed  and  discussed  the  value  which  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  teachings  had  had  for  him  in  youth.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  credited  Coleridge  with  having  helped  to  save  him  from 
infidelity  when  he  was  young.73  In  June,  1871,  he  stated  that 
he  had  learned  from  T he  Statesman's  Manual  to  accept  the  belief 
that  the  Prophets  of  Israel  were  politicians,  “men  who  were  pro¬ 
foundly  concerned  in  the  well-being  and  continuity  of  their  na¬ 
tion,”  a  belief  which  fortified  in  Maurice  the  special  interest  in 

66.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  II,  214-216. 

67.  Ibid.,  II,  665.  68.  Ibid.,  II,  665-666. 

69.  Ibid.,  II,  670.  70.  Loc.  cit. 

71.  Ibid.,  II,  671-672.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oct.,  1865),  655,  J.  M.  Hoppin 
published  an  article  identifying  Maurice  with  the  “new  Coleridgean  school.”  Its  chief 
characteristic,  he  said,  was  the  special  emphasis  which  it  placed  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  reason  and  the  understanding. 

72.  Ibid.,  pp.  42-4?. 


75.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  176-177. 
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governmental  affairs  and  the  strong  nationalism  which  he  main¬ 
tained  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.74 

Maurice  died  on  April  i,  1872.  Throughout  the  writings  of 
his  maturity  and  old  age  there  is  evidence  of  a  discrimination  in 
his  approach  to  Coleridge,  but  of  a  discrimination  that  was  always 
associated  with,  and  dominated  by,  a  lifelong  reverence  and  af¬ 
fection,  a  persistent  holding-on  to  what  seemed  vital  in  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  tendencies  of  thought,  a  desire  to  communicate  to  others 
what  seemed  valuable  in  his  teaching,  a  constant  willingness  to 
defend  the  teacher  and  his  doctrines  against  the  attacks  of  those 
who  from  one  motive  or  another  appeared  to  misrepresent  them 
or  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them,  and  an  ener¬ 
getic  zeal  in  trying  to  apply  in  the  actual  business  of  life  the  teach¬ 
ing  which  many  called  “unpractical.” 

It  is  well,  however,  not  to  overlook  the  faults  which  Maurice 
found  in  Coleridge.  Sir  Edward  Strachey  wrote  of  him  in  1897, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death:  “He  once  said  to  me,  in  a 
tone  that  made  me  feel  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  like  thought  for 
himself,  that  it  was  not  given  to  Coleridge  to  beget  spiritual  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  own  image.”75  In  speaking  of  Hare’s  indebtedness  to 
Coleridge,  Maurice  undoubtedly  revealed  his  own  attitude  when 
he  said  that  Hare  “was  not  bound  to  take  Coleridge  as  a  pope — 
he  was  bound  to  reject  him  and  every  man  in  that  capacity.”76  He 
found  that  Coleridge’s  investigations  were  often  incomplete;  that 
he  was  confronted  with  problems  with  which  Coleridge  was 
never  confronted;  and  that  he  could  not  always  accept  Coleridge’s 
conclusions,  even  when  complete.  “This  instruction,”  he  said  of 
Coleridge’s  teaching,  “.  .  .  seems  to  me  a  most  precious  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  inquiry  which  belongs  more  strictly  to  our  age,  but 
still  it  is  only  a  preparation.”77  Coleridge’s  teaching,  he  asserted, 
though  invaluable,  was  not  entirely  adequate  for  the  new  gen¬ 
eration: 

But  as  we  who  belong  to  a  younger  generation  have  inherited  these 
questions,  we  inherit  also  the  wisdom  which  dealt  with  them.  But  there 

74.  Preface  to  the  Third  Edition,  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
pp.  xvi-xvii. 

75.  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  545  ff. 

76.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xxxvi-xliii. 

77.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  1 5  ff. 
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are,  it  seems  to  me,  questions  which  we  have  not  inherited — questions 
which  belong  more  expressly  to  us  than  they  did  to  our  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessors.  These,  I  suspect,  we  must  humbly  study  for  ourselves, 
though  the  difference  will  be  very  great  to  us,  whether  we  invent  a 
way  of  investigation  for  ourselves,  or  try  to  walk  in  a  path  which  better 
men  who  have  been  before  us  have  with  great  labour  cleared  of  its 
rubbish,  and  by  foot-marks  and  sign-posts  have  made  known  to  us.“s 

Maurice  did  not  hesitate  to  say  of  Coleridge:  “I  am  as  sensible  of 
his  errors  as  anyone  can  be.”79  Coleridge  himself,  he  asserted, 
had  justified  his  course  by  teaching  him  that  truth  is  above  all 
things.80 

Although  Maurice,  early  in  his  career,  spoke  of  Coleridge  as 
the  greatest  of  critics  and  probably  kept  this  opinion,  he  did  not 
consider  his  method  and  conclusions  as  a  critic  perfect.  In  a  letter 
to  Strachey,  dated  March  2,  1 849,  he  cautioned  him  against  blindly 
following  Coleridge  as  a  critic: 

.  .  .  I  confess  you  seem  to  overrate  the  worth  of  Coleridge’s  criticism 
and  to  make  it  too  much  your  standard.  .  .  .  What  I  object  to  in  Cole¬ 
ridge  generally  as  a  critic  is  his  tendency  to  abstraction;  his  acquired 
incapacity  for  looking  straight  at  a  man,  and  his  passion  for  conceiving 
him  under  some  forms  and  conditions  which,  if  they  belong,  as  I 
readily  admit  they  do,  to  a  higher  logic  than  the  ordinary  one,  are  for 
that  very  reason  apt  to  deceive  more  and  to  put  themselves  forth  as 
adequate  substitutes  for  life  and  humanity.  I  think  your  style,  and  in 
some  degree  your  critical  faculty,  has  suffered  from  too  close  following 
of  him  as  your  guide.  In  revising  my  “Modern  Moral  Philosophy,” 
which  is  to  be  published  separately,  I  can  now  see  how  much  I  lost  of 
simplicity  in  the  study  of  great  living  books  like  the  Scriptures,  from 
being  addicted  to  formulas,  which  my  understanding,  educated  by  a 
much  higher  one,81  supplied.  I  think  the  men  much  more  men  than 
I  perceived  them  to  be,  though  I  had  a  strong  dim  faith  that  they  were. 
And  I  have  the  pain  of  turning  the  ground  again  to  get  rid  of  my  own 
fine  notions  and  big  strutting  periods,  and  to  show  that  the  search  after 
wisdom  was  indeed  a  true  search  by  true  seekers  after  a  true  thing 
which  had  first  sought  for  them.82 

78.  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14.  79-  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  502. 

80.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  1 8. 

81.  Coleridge’s,  according  to  Maurice’s  son  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  51 1  n.). 

82.  Ibid.,  I,  510-511.  Maurice  wrote  this  passage  as  a  criticism  of  Strachey’s  edition 
of  Hamlet. 
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What  Maurice  objected  to  in  Coleridge’s  criticism  was  his  habit  of 
overintellectualizing  his  material,  his  fondness  for  technical  lit¬ 
erary  and  logical  terms,  and  his  use  of  long  sentences. 

Especially  vigorous  was  Maurice’s  revolt  against  Coleridge’s 
language.  This  revolt  had  begun  as  early  as  1827,  when,  after 
refusing  to  use  the  terms  imagination  and  fancy  in  their  “proper 
metaphysical  sense,”  he  had  explained  that  “it  seemed  better  to 
retain  the  common  language  than  to  resort  to  neologisms,  which 
though  needful  in  scientific  writings  would  look  pedantic  in  an 
article  upon  a  popular  subject”;83  and  he  held  to  this  attitude 
throughout  life.  He  wrote  Kingsley  in  1853  a  clear  statement 
of  how  he  had  rejected  both  Coleridge’s  long  sentences  and  his 
technical  terms:  “I  have  deliberately  given  up  the  long  sentences 
which,  misled  by  Coleridge’s  judgment,  I  used  to  approve.  And 
in  direct  defiance  of  him,  I  never  talk  of  objective  and  subjective, 
and  always  give  and  demand  change  for  technical  phrases  instead 
of  seeking  out  new  terminology.”84  Maurice  tried  to  avoid  using 
the  long  sentence  even  though  he  probably  knew  that  Coleridge’s 
use  of  it  was  as  deliberate  as  his  own  refusal  to  use  it.85  And  he 
disliked  Coleridge’s  technical  terms  as  much  as  he  did  his  long 
sentences.  He  understood  Coleridge’s  purpose  in  using  these 
terms,  but  he  saw  no  justification  for  repeating  them  after  him: 

83.  See  n.  22.  84.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  168. 

85.  See  Coleridge’s  defense  of  the  long  sentence  in  the  Friend  (p.  31):  “It  can  not 
but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to  be  called  into  effort:  the  habit  of  receiving 
pleasure  without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity  or  sen¬ 
sibility,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.  It  is 
true  that  these  short  and  unconnected  sentences  are  easily  and  instantly  understood:  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thought  as  w'ell  as  of  style,  all  the 
connections,  and  (if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  hooks-and-eyes  of 
the  memory,  they  are  easily  forgotten:  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should 
be  remembered.”  In  the  same  work  (p.  36)  he  derides  short  sentences  as  “skipping, 
unconnected,  short-winded,  asthmatic  sentences,  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  impossible  to 
be  remembered,  in  which  the  merest  commonplace  acquires  a  momentary  poignancy,  a 
petty  titillating  sting,  from  affected  point  and  wilful  antithesis.”  A  story  relating  to 
the  involved  character  of  Coleridge’s  own  sentences  is  related  in  a  review  entitled 
“Coleridge’s  Poetical  Works,”  Quarterly  Review,  LII  (Aug.,  1834),  4.  A  reporter,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  Mr.  Gurney,  after  attempting  to  take  down  in  shorthand  some  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  complained  that  with  regard  to  every  other  speaker 
whom  he  had  ever  heard,  however  rapid  or  involved,  he  could  almost  always,  by  long 
experience  in  his  art,  guess  the  form  of  the  latter  part,  or  apodosis,  of  the  sentence  by 
the  form  of  the  beginning;  but  that  the  conclusion  of  every  one  of  Coleridge’s  sentences 
came  to  him  as  a  surprise. 
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Any  one  who  begins  the  work  of  encountering  notions  and  theories, 
will  himself  be  accounted  the  greatest  notionalist  and  theorist.  To  get 
rid  of  crudities  and  confusions,  he  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  invent 
a  nomenclature.  His  rigid  adherence  to  this  will  be  called  pedantry; 
his  followers  repeating  his  words,  instead  of  carrying  the  meaning  of 
them  into  their  studies  and  their  life,  will  deserve  the  charge;  his  enemies 
will  have  a  plausible  pretense  for  saying  that  he  has  made  simple  truths 
complex  by  his  way  of  handling  them.  The  “Aids  to  Reflection”  have 
been  exposed  to  all  these  misfortunes.86 

After  stating  what  he  owed  to  Coleridge’s  Church  and  State ,  he 
added:  “.  .  .  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  have  departed  from 
his  phraseology,  and  have  even  adopted  one  which  he  might  not 
be  inclined  to  sanction.”87  Strachey  reported  that  Maurice  did 
not  care  much  for  “Coleridge’s  favorite  formulas  of  Thesis  and 
Antithesis,  Reason  and  Understanding,  and  the  like.88  In  dis¬ 
cussing  Coleridge’s  conversation,  Maurice  spoke  of  its  “strange 
mystical  utterances”  and  “those  tetrads  which  might  or  might  not 
be  useful  as  scientific  expositions  of  a  truth  lying  beyond  the 
senses.”89  More  than  once  he  advised  Strachey  to  avoid  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  artificial  language  and  to  use  good  plain  English  when  he 
wanted  to  conquer  his  opponents:  “.  .  .  then  pour  a  good  broad¬ 
side  into  McNeile  and  his  party;  not  bearing  them  down  one  and 
all  with  maxims  of  expediency  or  Coleridgean  distinctions  about 
morals  and  politics  when  they  try  to  board  you,  but  fairly  sinking 
them  with  good  English  guns.”90  He  was  particularly  hostile 
toward  Coleridge’s  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective. 
In  an  article  entitled  “On  the  Mode  of  Dealing  with  the  Words 
Which  Occur  Most  Frequently  in  Treatises  on  Mental  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  published  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  regretted 
that  the  tendency  toward  the  use  of  technical  language  seemed  to 

86.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ ,  p.  11.  In  commenting  upon  Renan’s  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  Maurice  said:  “If  the  dialect  of  the  boudoir  seems  to  us  a 
dreadful  substitute  for  the  dialect  of  the  Evangelists,  it  may  be  his  first  step  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  language  which  is  meant  for  human  beings  and  not  for  doctors” 
(“Christmas  Thoughts  on  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jesus,”  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1864, 
193)- 

87.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  12-13. 

88.  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  545  ff. 

89.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xxxvi  ff. 

90.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  434. 
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be  increasing,  and  he  appeared  to  be  almost  irritated  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  distinction: 

A  great  reaction  in  favour  of  technical  language,  of  formal  defini¬ 
tions,  has  taken  place  in  our  days.  ...  It  commenced,  but  only  com¬ 
menced  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Bentham  and  Coleridge,  each  for 
his  own  purposes,  had  denounced  the  looseness  of  the  market  phrase¬ 
ology,  had  tried  to  reproduce  some  of  the  scholastic  distinctions.  Each 
had  incurred  ridicule  for  that  as  much  as  for  any  of  his  departures  from 
the  accepted  rubric.  Now  Bentham’s  formulas  are  quoted  as  one  of 
the  conspicuous  signs  of  his  moral  and  puristical  wisdom.  And  if  Cole¬ 
ridge  had  won  no  other  recognition  from  public  opinion,  a  complaint 
which  he  uttered  less  than  fifty  years  ago — that  the  words  “objective 
and  subjective”  had  disappeared  from  our  vocabulary — has  met  with 
so  extraordinary  a  response,  that  one  hails  with  surprise  and  delight  any 
article  in  a  review  or  newspaper,  any  school-boy  theme,  any  theological 
tirade,  in  which  they  do  not  occur  half-a-dozen  times.91 

Maurice  warned  the  clergy  against  this  distinction  and  others  like 
it: 

I  think  we  clergy  are  bitterly  estranged  from  all  classes  of  our  people, 
high  and  low,  wise  and  unwise.  I  think  we  have  ourselves  to  blame 
for  this  estrangement.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  removed  or 
materially  lessened  if  we  were  able  to  talk  ever  so  glibly  in  a  philo¬ 
sophical  dialect,  and  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  phrases  about 
the  subject-object.92 

And  in  the  course  of  his  debate  with  Mansel  he  denounced  the 
word  subjective  and  said,  “.  .  .  that  is  no  word  of  mine,  I  dislike 
it  heartily.”93 

Maurice,  however,  carried  over  into  his  thought  a  number  of 
Coleridge’s  favorite  distinctions,  such  as  that  between  the  Reason 
and  the  Understanding.  His  very  objection  to  scholastic  distinc¬ 
tions  may  be  traced  to  his  earnest  belief  that  the  problems  of  the 
Reason,  or  spirit,  should  not  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  Under¬ 
standing,  or  intellect.  The  use  of  such  terms  in  an  effort  to 
communicate  higher  truths,  he  felt,  only  brought  on  confusion. 
In  his  insistence  upon  this  point  and  in  his  practice  in  carrying  it 
out,  he  was  really  more  consistent  than  Coleridge.  But  Maurice 

91.  Contemporary  Review,  XIX  (1872),  261. 

92.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  316.  93.  What  Is  Revelation ?  p.  53. 
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did  not  discard  all  distinctions  as  such.  In  the  spiritual  world,  he 
maintained,  there  were  great  fundamental  distinctions  which  even 
the  poorest  beggar  might  understand.  He  agreed  with  Hare  that 
these  distinctions  were  far  more  intelligible  and  practical  than 
academic  ones: 

.  .  .  how  highly  he  [Hare]  prized  all  distinctions  which  were  not  in 
the  inventions  of  the  schools,  but  had  their  ground  in  the  being  of  man 
and  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator.  The  distinction  of  the  flesh 
and  the  Spirit,  of  the  Law  which  condemns,  and  of  the  Gospel  which 
speaks  freedom  and  peace,  of  the  man  according  to  the  law  of  death, 
and  the  man  according  to  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, — these  are 
the  subtlest  which  divinity  presents  to  us.  The  materialist  laughs  at 
them,  the  mere  intellectual  man  thinks  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
practice,  and  at  all  events  must  not  be  presented  to  the  multitude.  But, 
seeing  they  belong  not  to  books  and  formulas,  but  to  man,  he  found  in 
those  the  deliverance  at  once  from  materialism  and  from  technicalities; 
he  held  that  every  beggar  has  an  interest  in  them,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  God  would  teach  every  beggar  to  comprehend  them.94 

Maurice  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  simplest  language  and 
the  most  truthful  language  was  that  which  used  words  represent¬ 
ing  the  actual  facts  and  laws,  rather  than  the  “conceptions”  and 
“notions”  created  and  oftentimes  gathered  into  a  “system”  by 
man’s  intellect.  He  was,  consequently,  deeply  grateful  for  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  investigations  of  reality,  but  he  rejected  the  “hard  words” 
which  Coleridge  used  in  trying  to  communicate  his  method  and 
findings.95  He  had  more  confidence  than  even  Coleridge  had  in 

94.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  pp.  xlix-1.  Maurice’s  son  gives  the  following 
account  of  how  his  attitude  toward  words  developed.  “The  thing  which  he  both  did 
himself,  and  endeavored  to  induce  his  pupils  to  do,  was  to  study  the  use  of  each  word 
by  the  writer  himself;  to  find,  if  possible,  a  use  of  it  by  the  writer  so  determinative  of 
its  meaning  that  it  must  rule  all  the  rest;  and  then  to  see  the  finer  shades  of  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  as  illustrated  by  other  uses.  His  whole  effort  was  thus  to  train 
his  pupil  to  the  habit  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  the  author  studied. 
He  never  believed  in  an  absolute  dictionary  sense  of  a  word.  I  think,  as  he  himself 
has  in  fact  suggested,  that  Hare’s  training  tended  to  this  habit;  but  far  more  important  in 
fixing  it  w'as  that  practical  training  in  his  meeting  at  first  with  Cambridge  Under¬ 
graduates,  especially  with  the  members  of  the  ‘Apostles’  club,’  ...  to  w'hich  he  habitu¬ 
ally  declared  that  he  was  more  indebted  than  to  almost  any  other  experience  of  life” 
( Life  of  Maurice ,  II,  541). 

9;.  Coleridge,  as  well  as  Maurice,  labored  strenuously,  perhaps  too  strenuously,  to 
achieve  simplicity  of  expression.  His  published  writings  indicate  as  much;  and  Alice 
D.  Snyder,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  unpublished  writings,  comments: 
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the  average  man’s  ability  to  perceive  and  comprehend  the  deepest 
truth  without  the  aid  of  the  devices  of  the  intellect.96 

For  the  same  reason  that  Maurice  objected  to  Coleridge’s 
philosophical  terms,  he  objected  to  his  ambition  to  round  out  his 
thought  into  a  system.  A  system,  he  believed,  made  of  man’s 
“conceptions”  and  “notions,”  was  dangerous  to  the  same  degree 
that  it  was  complete  and  perfect,  for  to  that  degree  would  the 
probability  exist  of  its  becoming  an  idol  to  obstruct  man’s  imme¬ 
diate  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  that 
Coleridge’s  inquiry  in  the  Friend  was  not  complete  ; 97  and  that  he 
was  never  able  to  round  out  his  Logo-Sophia ,98  He  probably  had 
the  same  danger  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  he  trusted  Coleridge 
would  not  spoil  Sterling  with  “vain  philosophy.”99  His  objec¬ 
tions  were  made  clear  in  what  he  said  against  the  Lutheran  “sys¬ 
tem”  : 

And  if  I  be  asked  again  in  this  case,  what  then  is  my  objection  to  the 
Lutheran  system,  I  answer  this  and  no  other — that  it  does  not  bear 
witness  for  the  all  importance  of  that  fact  which  Luther  asserted  to  be 
all  important;  that  it  teaches  us  to  believe  in  justification  by  faith  in¬ 
stead  of  to  believe  in  a  Justifier;  that  it  substitutes  for  Christ  a  certain 
notion  or  scheme  of  Christianity.100 

Knowing  that  Coleridge  had  pleaded  very  earnestly  with  men  to 
allow  nothing  to  come  between  them  and  God,  Maurice  naturally 


“Unpublished  manuscript  material  gives  striking  evidence  of  the  patience  with  which 
Coleridge  tried  to  practice  what  he  preached,  in  the  way  of  leading  the  student  on 
simply  and  naturally.  Time  and  again  he  resorted  to  the  simplest  possible  language — 
and  the  simplest  possible  illustrations  to  explain  and  make  real  what  might  easily 
remain  a  barren  formula”  ( Coleridge  on  Logic  and  Learning,  p.  47).  See  also  Snyder’s 
The  Critical  Principle  of  the  Reconciliation  of  Opposites  as  Employed  by  Coleridge,  pp. 
15-16.  Coleridge  himself  wrote  that  “unless  where  new  things  necessitate  new  terms” 
the  student  should  “avoid  an  unusual  word  as  a  rock”  {Friend,  p.  408).  For  Coleridge’s 
further  defense  of  his  thinking  and  style  see  Bi agraphia  Literaria,  I,  149;  Aids  to 
Reflection,  114,  1 16,  121  n.,  248  n.;  Statesman’s  Manual,  p.  445;  Church  and  State, 
pp.  38-39  n. 

96.  Maurice  was  more  theological;  Coleridge  more  philosophical. 

97.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  II,  670.  Cf.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  pp.  8-9. 

98.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  II,  670. 

99.  See  n.  40. 

100.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  201.  Cf.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  “Mr.  Maurice’s  Theology,” 
Fortnightly  Review,  XXI  (1874),  596  ff. 
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felt  that  Coleridge’s  efforts  to  build  a  system  tended  to  defeat  his 
higher  purpose. 

Another  objection  which  Maurice  made  to  Coleridge  was  that 
he  ignored  “facts”  in  his  search  for  “truth.”  Facts  were  to  Maurice 
the  concrete  manifestations  or  embodiments  in  outward  forms  of 
truth  or  invisible  law.  Strachey  wrote  in  1836,  while  Maurice 
was  his  tutor,  that  Maurice  had  complained  of  Coleridge’s  fre¬ 
quent  willingness  to  disregard  facts  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
truth: 

.  .  .  Maurice  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  reader ,  though  he 
has  a  far  greater  respect  for  facts  than  Coleridge  had.  He  appears  to 
consider  this  a  great  defect  in  Coleridge.  Maurice  said  the  other  day, 
that  if  we  ignore  facts  we  change  substances  for  suppositions, — that 
which  really  does  stand  under  an  appearance  for  something  which  we 
put  under  it  by  our  imagination.101 

Maurice  later  wrote  to  Strachey  about  the  same  subject: 

Coleridge  belonged  to  another  generation  than  ours — one  of  which  the 
business  was  to  indicate  the  preciousness  of  truths  as  distinct  from  facts. 
This  function  he  performed  marvellously  well.  It  is  very  wrong  to 
disparage  either  him  or  the  matter-of-fact  men  of  the  last  century.  So 
far  as  either  did  his  work  right,  he  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
principle  realized  by  the  other,  sufficient  to  hinder  him  from  walking  in 
darkness.  But  I  believe  also  that  we  are  come  upon  an  age  in  which 
truth  without  facts  will  be  as  impossible  as  facts  without  truth;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  set  up  either  exclusively  must  be  conducted  in  quite  a 
different  spirit  from  that  which  animated  Coleridge  or  the  good  men 
of  the  preceding  age,  however  the  results  may  at  times  correspond.  .  .  . 
I  believe,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  keep  my  end  in  sight  of  reconciling  the 
facts  of  Christianity  with  its  principles,  and  of  showing  how  both  are 
required  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  men  now,  and  explain  those  which 
history  makes  known  to  11s,  and  how  they  can  only  co-exist  and  co¬ 
operate  in  a  church,  I  shall  do  some  good  to  persons  in  a  certain  state 
of  mind.102 

The  facts  of  history,  he  was  convinced,  were  specially  good  tonic 
against  too  much  abstruse  metaphysical  speculation.  He  stated 
this  belief  in  a  letter  to  Kingsley:  “As  to  your  project  of  reading 


101.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  20}. 


102.  Ibid.,  I,  251. 
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metaphysics  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  fiction,  it  may  be  good  for 
a  time.  But  history  is  surely  the  more  direct  cure  and  the  more 
strictly  within  your  calling.  I  hope  that  you  will  never  desert 
that  for  metaphysics.  To  me  it  has  been  the  blessed  refuge  from 
them.”103 

Maurice  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  give  special  attention 
to  facts  in  his  own  thinking.  His  writings,  like  Coleridge’s,104 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  discovery  of  the  truth  behind  the  facts;  and 
his  lectures  at  King’s  College,  according  to  Frederick  W.  Farrar, 
a  student  under  him  there,  conspicuously  ignored  facts: 

I  [Farrar]  never  in  my  life  attended  any  history  lectures  which  dealt 
so  little  with  facts, — the  battles,  dates,  reigns,  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  historic  period, — we  had  to  get  them  up,  as  best  we  could,  from 
books.  ...  We  felt,  indeed,  that  the  man  was  far  greater  than  his  lec¬ 
tures.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  following  him  disappeared  when  we 
became  a  little  more  familiar  with  his  favorite  “standpoints,”  his  habitual 
methods  of  looking  at  and  approaching  a  subject,  his  boundless  reverence 
and  tenderness,  his  ever  present  faith  in  the  facts  of  a  Divine  order  and 
government  of  the  world,  his  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  redeemed  humanity.103 

Farrar  also  recalled  that  many  of  the  students  taking  Maurice’s 
course  in  history  “were  much  more  impressed  by  the  lectures  of 
his  assistant,  which  were  full  of  facts,”  than  by  Maurice’s  own 
lectures.106  Strachey  also  noted  Maurice’s  unwillingness  to  be 
bound  always  by  facts: 

Though,  like  other  men  of  strong  intellect,  he  possessed  great  power 
of  critical  analysis,  he  much  preferred  the  synthetic  method.  He  loved 

103.  Ibid..,  II,  496.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  said  of  Maurice:  “The  peculiarity  which 
divided  him  from  the  mystics  was  his  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  historical 
element  in  theology”  (“F.  D.  Maurice,”  DNB). 

104.  Coleridge  by  no  means  completely  ignored  facts.  But  he  did  regard  them  as 
less  important  than  the  truth  which  they  revealed.  The  uneducated  man,  he  said,  is 
more  concerned  with  facts;  the  educated  man  with  truth  as  it  may  be  derived  from  facts. 
“.  .  .  the  rustic,  from  the  more  imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the 
lower  state  of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts,  either  those 
of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief;  while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks 
to  discover  and  express  those  connections  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact 
to  fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For  facts  are  valuable 
to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the 
true  being  of  things,  the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power”  ( Biograpbia  Litcraria,  II,  39). 

105.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  313-315.  106.  Men  I  Have  Known,  p.  99. 
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to  soar  with  eagle’s  wings,  and  with  the  eagle’s  eyes  to  look  down  on 
wide-spread  scenes  of  hill  and  river,  city  and  cultivated  field,  and,  with 
all  his  regard  for  facts  and  advocacy  of  their  importance,  he  was  not 
always  quite  willing  to  descend  to  some  little  spot  of  earth  and  there  to 
examine  them  in  patient  detail.107 

It  is  to  Maurice’s  credit,  however,  that  he  observed  and  was 
sympathetic  toward  the  ever-increasing  consideration  for,  and  study 
of,  facts  which  became  characteristic  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  even  though  his  bent  of  mind  led  him  to  pursue 
almost  habitually  a  different  method ;  and  that  he  foresaw  how 
fruitful  this  respect  for  facts  was  to  prove  for  scientific,  historical, 
and  literary  investigations  later  on  in  his  century  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  to  come.  Much  can  still  be  learned  from  thinkers  like 
Coleridge  and  Maurice  who  valued  facts,  but  who  attempted  to 
study  facts  and  philosophy  in  the  light  of  each  other. 

Most  of  the  differences  between  Coleridge  and  Maurice  were 
of  degree  only.  Coleridge’s  method  was  more  analytical  and  more 
psychological;  Maurice’s,  more  theological  and  more  simple  in 
language.  Coleridge  was  able  to  present  only  fragments  of 
thought,  which,  however,  were  all  related  to  an  organic  whole; 
Maurice,  with  all  his  hatred  of  systems  of  thought,  rarely  dis¬ 
cussed  any  subject  which  he  did  not  treat  methodically  and  ex¬ 
haustively.  Maurice  was  Coleridge’s  equal  in  intellectual  subtlety, 
though  not  in  depth.  Coleridge’s  phrases  are  often  more  poetic; 
Maurice’s  are  better  aimed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
masses.  But  Maurice’s  chief  departures  from  Coleridge  were 
those  in  which  he  extended  his  teacher’s  method. 

107.  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  p.  544.  Maurice’s  facts  “were  realistic  in  the  highest  degree, 
like  the  general  ideas  of  Platonism.  He  supposed  himself  to  have  a  far  greater  regard 
for  facts  than  Coleridge;  but  his  very  facts  were  realized  abstractions  rather  than  ob¬ 
jective  certainties”  (Tulloch,  op.  cit.,  p.  277).  A  Platonist,  however,  like  Maurice, 
might  reply  to  Tulloch  by  insisting  that  “realized  abstractions”  were  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  “objective  certainties.” 
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Maurice  was  especially  grateful  to  Coleridge  for  teaching  him  a 
mode  of  thinking.  “Its  merit  is,  that  it  is  an  inquiry,”  he  said 
of  the  Friend,  “that  it  shows  us  what  we  have  to  seek  for,  and 
that  it  puts  us  into  the  way  of  seeking.”1  Maurice  learned  his 
method  of  investigation,  not  only  from  the  Friend,  but  also  from 
other  writings  by  Coleridge.  This  method,  although  it  had  much 
in  common  with  that  of  many  other  great  truth-seekers,  notably 
with  that  used  by  Kant,  was  yet  in  many  respects  distinctive,  for 
Coleridge,  accusations  of  plagiarism  notwithstanding,  made  what¬ 
ever  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  accepted  from  others  a  vital 
and  organic  part  of  his  own  thinking  process;  and  he  freely  modi¬ 
fied  much  that  he  borrowed  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  sense  of 
what  was  legitimate  as  to  method  and  valid  as  to  results.  Maurice 
likewise  borrowed,  modified,  and  rejected  so  as  to  satisfy  his  own 
judgment  and  experience.  The  methods  used  by  Coleridge  and 
Maurice  are,  therefore,  fundamentally  the  same. 

Maurice  called  theology  “the  protector  and  basis  of  Morality 
and  Humanity.”2  Placing  truth  even  above  goodness,  he  believed 
that  “this  Truth  was  to  be  found,  not  in  abstractions  or  ideas,  but 
in  the  very  being  of  God  in  His  relations  with  man.”3  “Begin 
with  God”  characterizes  Maurice’s  approach  to  all  kinds  of  truth.4 
Even  more  emphatically  than  Coleridge  he  insisted  that  truth 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Person  of  the  Deity.  To  exhibit  truth, 
he  said,  “not  in  notions  but  in  a  Person”  had  been  the  object  of 
his  life.5  He  said  that  his  vocation  was  to  show  how  society  was 
to  be  “regenerated  by  finding  the  law  and  ground  of  its  order 

i.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ ,  p.  8.  2.  Theological  Essays,  p.  223. 

3.  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  “Recollections  of  F.  D.  Maurice,”  Cornhill  Magazine, 
LXXV  (April,  1897),  546. 

4.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  241. 

J.  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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and  harmony  ...  in  God.”6  Maurice  agreed  with  Coleridge  that 
to  apprehend  truth,  one  did  not  have  to  comprehend  it.  The 
mystery  of  truth  delighted  the  soul  of  man.  Truth  often  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  opposing  forms,  in  two  poles  of  the  same  truth. 
Coleridge  frequently  wrote,  “Extremes  meet”;  and  Maurice  noted 
the  truth  of  the  observation.7  Maurice  also  spoke  of  the  “fixed, 
unchangeable  laws”  of  truth;8  and  said  that  “the  subtlety  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  eternity  from  time”  was  one  which  he  learned  “from 
St.  Paul,  Athanasius,  and  Augustine.”9  The  distinction  was  cer¬ 
tainly  confirmed  for  him  by  Coleridge. 

Maurice  did  not  dwell  so  much  as  Coleridge  on  the  idea  of 
truth’s  polarity,  although  he  accepted  it.  He  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  even  more  than  Coleridge,  the  belief  that  the  deepest 
spiritual  truth  belongs  to  every  man.  “That  truth  which  belongs 
to  a  few  and  not  to  all,”  he  stated  positively,  “is  not  what  we 
mean  by  Truth.”10  He  taught .  .  that  truth  is  the  highest, 
not  which  is  the  most  exclusive,  but  which  is  the  most  universal.”11 
The  spirit  of  Truth,  he  declared,  “cannot  be  the  Spirit  of  narrow¬ 
ness.”12  He  liked,  accordingly,  to  think  of  light  as  the  symbol  of 
knowledge: 

If  knowledge  comes  to  us  as  light  comes  to  us,  it  can  never  be  third- 
hand  or  second-hand  knowledge.  The  sun  is  very,  very  old;  but  he  is 
new  to  me  every  time  I  welcome  him.  He  is  still  the  bridegroom  fresh 
from  his  chamber.  He  is  not  the  least  worn  or  tarnished  because  my 
ancestors  of  the  generations  of  old  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  him.  And 
again,  it  does  not  the  least  interfere  with  the  illumination  which  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  him,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  others  are  illuminated  by  him 
at  the  same  instant.  I  have,  no  doubt,  acquired  the  illumination — if 
you  mean  I  am  the  better  for  it.  I  have  not  acquired  it  in  the  least,  if 
you  mean  that  I  can  claim  it  as  mine  to  the  injury  or  exclusion  of  any 
other  creature.  And  as  to  imparting  or  diffusing  it,  what  I  can  do  in 
that  way  is  to  invite  all  I  know  to  leave  their  close  houses  and  enjoy 
it  with  me;  or  to  let  it  into  their  houses  when  that  is  possible.  If  I 
take  any  other  course  than  that,  I  shall  not  diffuse  light,  but  perhaps 
darkness.13 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

7.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  I,  137. 

8.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  128.  9.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  177. 

10.  Theological  Essays,  p.  107.  II.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  354. 

12.  Theological  Essays,  p.  407.  1 3.  Friendship  of  Books,  pp.  260-261. 
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In  no  other  region  of  thought  was  Maurice  in  closer  agree¬ 
ment  with  Coleridge  than  in  his  belief  in  the  vital  nature  of  “truth- 
powers.”  He  did  not  follow  Coleridge  in  referring  to  them  fre¬ 
quently  as  ideas y  but  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  his  writings 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of  constant  reference  to  'principles. 
He  wrote:  .  .  it  is  the  confession  of  a  principle  which  enables 

men  also  to  confess  error  and  ignorance ;  to  change  the  course 
without  losing  sight  of  the  pole-star,  or,  at  last,  missing  the  port.”14 
Like  Coleridge,  he  praised  Bacon  for  making  principles  or  laws 
the  object  of  his  search.15  And,  also  like  Coleridge,  he  lauded 
Burke  for  reverencing  them: 

.  .  .  Burke  .  .  .  told  them  .  .  .  that  law  rests  upon  deep  invisible  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  upon  philosophical  maxims  or  generalizations;  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  and  reverenced  as  something  above  us,  not  to  be  dealt  with 
as  our  creature  and  servant;  if  its  existence  and  awful  derivation  be 
trifled  with  or  denied,  it  will  prove  its  power  and  have  its  revenge.16 

Yet  he  asserted  that  Coleridge  went  far  beyond  Burke  in  investi¬ 
gating  these  principles:  “So  Coleridge  vindicated  the  experimental 
maxims  of  Burke,  while  he  vindicated  also  the  deep  underground 
principles  of  society  which  Burke  had  been  afraid  to  look  into.”17 
Coleridge  and  Maurice  took  up  the  work  where  Burke  left  off. 
The  great  aim  of  all  three  was  to  assert  that  the  truth  upon 
which  the  universe  rests  is  not  something  which  men  make  with 
their  minds,  but  that  it  is  an  invisible,  immutable,  infinite,  and 
eternal  force  revealing  a  living  God.  And  that  truth  is  essentially 
spiritual,  they  declared,  is  all  the  more  reason  for  asserting  it  to 
be  real,  something  which  exists  and  operates  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Maurice  made  it  his  life’s  calling  to  carry  on  and  defend 
precisely  the  kind  of  investigation  which  Coleridge  advocated. 
“My  sole  vocation,”  he  wrote  to  Kingsley,  “is  metaphysical  and 
theological  grubbing  .  .  .  the  treasures  of  earth  and  sky  and  air 
are  not  for  me.  .  .  .”18  He  liked  to  think  of  his  task  as  that  of  * 
digging  down  to  the  foundations  upon  which  other  minds  might 
build.19  Although  he  considered  breadth  of  knowledge  highly 

14.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  441. 

15.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  501.  16.  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

17.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  II,  666. 

18.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  295.  19.  Ibid.,  p.  1 3 1 . 
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desirable,  he  agreed  with  those  who  “in  their  theology,  as  in  their 
human  studies,”  esteemed  “depth  a  more  important  dimension 
even  than  breadth”}  and  who,  however  widely  they  might  extend 
the  area  of  their  knowledge  or  their  charity,  sought  first  of  all 
“to  build  both  upon  a'  rock.”20  No  man  was  ever  more  consistent 
than  Maurice  in  holding  to  his  conception  of  his  task.  And  no 
man  ever  labored  more  strenuously  to  accomplish  it.  The  numer¬ 
ous  books  which  he  wrote  and  published,  no  matter  on  what  sub¬ 
ject  they  were  written,  all  revealed  his  primary'  purpose  of  working 
through  all  the  details  of  thought  and  all  the  facts  of  history  and 
of  physical  science  to  the  invisible  but  all-powerful  principles  upon 
which  he  believed  all  knowledge  and  all  life  rested.  His  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ  and  his  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  are 
monuments  which  he  spent  years  in  erecting  to  this  teaching  of 
Coleridge’s.  The  estimate  placed  on  his  books  will  always  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  estimate  placed  on  Coleridge’s  method, 
for  no  disciple  ever  carried  out  more  painstakingly  the  essential 
teaching  which  he  had  received. 

Like  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  Maurice  insisted  that  the  mind  of 
man  requires  mysteries: 

.  .  .  all  the  greater  and  wiser  thinkers  in  Europe,  even  if  they  be  not 
Christians,  believe  that  the  reason  in  man,  instead  of  rejecting  all  that 
is  deep  and  mysterious,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  mysteries;  that  the 
reason  requires  truths  which  are  above  itself,  just  as  the  eye  delights  in 
looking  upon  an  immense  expanse  of  sea  and  sky.21 

He  admired  very  much  the  passage  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
where  Coleridge  distinguishes  between  good  and  bad  mysticism, 
and  he  accepted  Coleridge’s  distinction.22  Like  Coleridge,  he 
condemned  the  type  of  mysticism  which  all  may  not  experience 
but  which,  he  said,  displays  “a  tendency  to  invest  certain  feelings, 
consciousnesses,  temperaments  of  individual  men  with  the  sacred¬ 
ness  which  belongs  only  to  such  truths  as  are  of  universal  char¬ 
acter,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  universal  test.”23 

20.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  lxxxix. 

21.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  385. 

22.  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  353.  Oliver  Elton  writes  of  Maurice:  “A  mysterious 
element  in  his  mind  separates  him  from  the  secular  and  rationalizing  camp  of  Broad 
Churchmen”  {Survey  of  English  Literature,  1780-1880,  III,  21 1). 

23.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  55. 
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Like  Coleridge,  also,  he  asserted  that  the  greatest  faith  is  not 
always  the  simplest.  As  a  young  man,  he  defended  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  his  own  faith  in  a  letter  to  his  father: 

This,  my  dearest  father,  is  my  faith;  it  is  one  [about]  which  I 
should  be  able  to  write  to  you  or  talk  with  you.  There  may  be  a 
thousand  simpler  faiths.  It  is  simpler  to  believe  in  a  Great  Spirit  with 
the  North  American  Indians;  it  is  simpler  to  worship  wood  and  stone; 
but  what  is  the  worth  of  simplicity  if  it  does  not  account  for  facts  which 
we  know;  if  it  does  not  satisfy  wants  which  we  feel;  if  it  does  not  lead 
us  up  to  the  truth  which  we  desire?24 

Like  Coleridge,  again,  he  was  convinced  that  truth  can  be  won 
“only  by  those  who  will  toil  to  gain  her.”25  He  believed  that  it 
must  be  sought  after  oftentimes  with  pain  and  labor  through  a 
process  of  trial  and  anguish  of  spirit.  He  felt  that  although  the 
complexity  of  truth  rendered  the  task  of  finding  it  extremely 
difficult,  this  complexity  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  not 
seeking  it. 

Nothing  seemed  more  important  to  Maurice  than  man’s  un¬ 
limited  freedom  to  investigate.  In  no  other  respect  was  he  a 
truer  follower  of  Coleridge.  Although  he  was  able  to  go  far  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  exalting  the  authority  of 
the  church,  he  definitely  departed  from  them  when  they  insisted 
that  the  acceptance  of  such  authority  forbade  further  search  after 
the  truth: 

The  childlike  spirit  of  the  fathers,  say  they  [the  Oxford  leaders] . 
must  be  brought  in  to  counteract  the  intellectual  spirit  of  these  times — 
the  spirit  of  submission  to  church  authority  against  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
association.  Nay,  I  contend,  but  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  deep  reflec¬ 
tion  is  that  which  God  would  cultivate  in  us  to  oppose  the  superficial 
intelligence  of  the  day,  the  spirit  of  Christian  or  Church  liberty  (the 
service  which  is  freedom)  to  counteract  the  lust  for  independence,  the 
spirit  of  unity  to  overthrow  the  spirit  of  combination.26 

One  of  Maurice’s  greatest  tasks  was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  the  church  with  the  spirit  of  free  investi¬ 
gation.  This  task  he  inherited  from  Coleridge.  Both  attempted 

24.  Life  of  Maurice ,  I,  137. 

25.  “Review  of  Hares’  Guesses  at  Truth''  Athenaeum  (Aug.  13,  1828),  656. 

26.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  226. 
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to  Catholicize  Protestantism  without  losing  what  Protestantism  had 
always  cherished  most — the  right  to  inquire. 

The  only  fruitful  method  of  metaphysical  investigation,  Mau¬ 
rice  followed  Coleridge  in  believing,  involved  the  distinction 
between  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  In  the  Dedication 
to  the  second  edition  of  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  (1842)  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection  for  showing 
him  “that  the  deepest  principles  of  all  are  those  which  the  peasant 
is  as  capable  of  comprehending  and  entering  into  as  the  School¬ 
man”;  and  for  teaching  him  to  discriminate  “between  that  which 
is  factitious  and  accidental,  or  belongs  to  our  artificial  habit  of 
thought,  and  that  which  is  fixed  and  eternal,  which  belongs  to  man 
as  man,  and  which  God  will  open  the  eyes  of  every  humble  man 
to  perceive.”'7  Thus  he  thanked  Coleridge  for  this  distinction. 

How  closely  he  followed  Coleridge  in  accepting  the  various 
aspects  of  the  distinction  is  indicated  to  a  large  extent  by  a  long 
passage  in  the  text  of  the  same  work.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
passage  reveals  a  number  of  lines  of  development  within  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  are  identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  those  in 
Coleridge:28 

There  is  an  organ  in  man  which  speaks  of  that  which  is  absolute  and 
eternal.  You  believe  that  this  organ,  call  it  reason  or  what  you  will,  is 
distinct  from  the  one  that  merely  forms  notions  and  affirms  proposi¬ 
tions.  But  how  distinct?  If  it  merely  affirm,  <cThere  is  something 
absolute;  there  is  something  eternal 5”  these  are  propositions.  To  sup¬ 
pose  this  then,  is  to  destroy  your  own  doctrine.  But  if  this  be  not  the 
witness  of  the  reason  concerning  that  which  is  absolute,  what  must  it 
be?  It  must  affirm  the  existence  of  that  which  is  absolute,  not  as  the 
intellect  affirms  a  proposition,  but  as  the  eye  affirms  an  object.  As  an 
object,  it  must  be  something  distinct  from  that  which  beholds  it,  anterior 
to  it,  that  without  which  it  could  not  be.  Suppose  the  Universe  be  the 
great,  eternal,  absolute  thing  which  we  feel  must  be — well,  then,  this 
Universe  spake  to  us  first;  we  did  not  form  it,  did  not  even  discover  it; 
it  revealed  itself  to  us.  But  it  is  the  eye  or  the  imagination  which  de¬ 
mands  an  external  universe;  the  Reason  must  demand  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that.  Does  it  not,  according  to  your  own  showing,  demand 

27.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  10-12. 

28.  See  J.  M.  Hoppin,  “F.  D.  Maurice,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XXII  (Oct.,  1865), 
653-654. 
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that  which  is  homogeneous  to  itself?  Does  it  not  demand  an  absolute 
Reason?  And  if  there  be  such  an  absolute  Reason  to  which  the  Reason 
in  man  looks  up,  a  real  being,  is  it  more  consistent  to  believe  the  reason 
found  him  out,  or  that  he  revealed  himself  to  the  reason? 

According  to  this  last  statement,  the  doctrine  that  there  are  prin¬ 
ciples  antecedent  to  experience,  whereof  the  reason  of  man  takes  cog¬ 
nizance,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  revelation  only  when  it  contradicts 
itself.  But  this  is  not  all — If  this  view  of  the  case  be  the  right  one,  the 
revelation  which  the  reason  demands,  cannot  be  one  merely  of  moral 
principles  or  axioms, — it  must  be  the  revelation  of  a  living  Being.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  one  in  which  events  are  merely  accidents  that  can 
be  separated  from  some  idea  which  has  tried  to  embody  itself  in  them. 
Facts  may  be  only  the  drapery  of  doctrines ;  but  they  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  possible  method  of  manifestation  for  the  Being ,  the  essential 
Reason.  And  seeing  that  by  the  hypothesis,  this  Being  of  whom  the 
reason  speaks  is  one  who  transcends  the  conditions  of  space  and  time; 
seeing  that  this  one  faculty  in  man  has  the  power  of  beholding  that 
which  is  not  under  these  conditions,  but  that  all  the  other  faculties  are 
subject  to  them,  it  would  be  nothing  strange  or  contradictory  if  the 
facts  which  embodied  the  revelation,  should  be  such  as  at  once  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  all  the  faculties  which  he  possessed,  and  enabled  that  high¬ 
est  one  to  realize  its  own  peculiar  prerogative  of  looking  through  them. 
In  this  way  one  might  perhaps  discover  a  hope  of  reconciling  the  law  of 
the  affections  and  the  law  of  the  reason,  without  that  contrivance  of 
separating  them  under  two  departments  and  supposing  that  a  mere 
scholastic  boundary  could  keep  them  really  apart.  One  might  dream 
too,  of  a  way  by  which  the  consciousness  of  each  individual  should  be 
called  forth,  through  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the  Being  who  was 
revealing  himself  to  him  and  condescending  to  his  necessities.  But 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  this  new  form  of 
rationalism  cannot  be  satisfied  with  itself;  that  it  will  become  irrational 
if  it  cannot  find  something  to  unite  and  combine  with  it;  that  if  it  be 
followed  out  fairly  it  involves  the  conclusion  that  something  must  have 
been  originally  given  or  imparted  to  the  reason;  that  this  gift  must  be 
of  some  truth  which  is  transcendent  and  divine;  that  it  must  proceed 
from,  and  have  reference  to  a  living  being;  that  it  must  concern  all 
men  as  men;  that  the  best  test  of  its  concerning  them  and  really  being 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  humanity  itself,  is  that  it  should  have 
been  received  and  believed  by  men  merely  upon  the  bare  announcement 
of  it,  and  that  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  human  history  it  should  have 
been  doubted,  contradicted,  ridiculed,  and  yet  have  kept  its  ground,  and 
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proved  itself,  in  the  most  advanced  period  of  civilization  as  well  as  in 
the  simplest,  to  be  that  which  men  want  as  the  sign  and  bond  of  their 
fellowship.29 

Although  Maurice’s  thoughts  took  on  a  more  definite  theological 
coloring  than  Coleridge’s  possessed  and  showed  other  develop¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  Maurice,  in  setting  forth  his  own  conception  of 
the  reason,  he  made  conspicuous  use  of  Coleridge’s  teaching.  The 
reason  is  exalted  as  the  organ  of  the  absolute  and  eternal,  an 
organ  distinct  from  the  understanding,  which  merely  forms  notions 
and  affirms  propositions.  The  reason  belongs  only  to  men  (“to 
men  as  men”).  It  belongs  to  all  men.  It  must  unite  with  its 
object,  which  is  homogeneous  with  itself.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  or  give  evidence,  but  acts  as  the  eye  affirming  its  object. 
Truth  is  revealed  to  it  from  a  source  above  it.  It  works  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  faculties.  Man’s  various  powers  cannot  be 
separated  and  kept  apart  by  scholastic  boundaries,  for  man,  with 
all  his  faculties,  is  a  unity  within  himself,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  reason,  a  unity  with  God. 

Maurice  was  not,  however,  so  particular  in  his  use  of  words 
as  was  Coleridge.  The  power  in  man  which  realizes  truth  in¬ 
tuitively  might  have  been  called,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
reason ,  the  heart ,  or  “what  you  will.”  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  faculty, 
although  Coleridge  took  pains  not  to  do  so. 

Yet  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  distinction  itself  Maurice 
never  outgrew.  About  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  he  wrote  two  books,  What  Is  Revelation? 
(1859)  and  the  Sequel  to  What  Is  Revelation?  (i860),  in  vigor¬ 
ous  defense  of  the  reason  against  Henry  L.  Mansel,  who  had 
called  reason  a  “faculty  of  lies.”30  Maurice  told  his  public  that 
Mansel  had  proposed  to  show  them  “the  Hercules’  Pillars”  beyond 
which  they  could  not,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  intellect, 
“sail  in  the  quest  of  truth.”31  By  means  of  the  reason,  Maurice 
said,  man  could  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  finite  intellect: 

Is  there  not  that  in  us  all  which  does  not  merely  belong  to  us  as  dis¬ 
tinct  individual  beings,  but  which  is  common  to  us  all,  which  is  ours 
because  we  are  members  of  a  race?  May  not  this  too  be  spoken  to? 

29.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  168-170. 

30.  What  Is  Revelation ?  pp.  125  ff.  31.  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 
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may  not  this  too  be  called  forth?  Is  not  God  speaking  to  it?  Is  not 
God  calling  it  forth?  Is  not  this  that  to  which  He  speaks  when  He 
reveals  Himself  to  Man  in  the  Son  who  took  upon  Him  the  nature  of 
Man,  who  died  for  the  whole  human  race?  Is  not  this  that  spirit  in 
us  which  He  calls  forth  by  His  Spirit,  which  that  Spirit  teaches  to  say, 
Abba  Father?  If  all  the  Critical  Philosophies,  studies  of  the  Absolute, 
French  Revolutions,  preaching  of  Rights,  Humanity,  Reason,  are  lead¬ 
ing  to  this  issue,  can  we  mourn  that  they  have  been  permitted  or  or¬ 
dained?32 


He  was  grateful  to  Coleridge’s  Friend  for  bringing  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  “something,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  which  passes 
the  limits  of  experience,  which  is  immeasurable,  transcendent,  uni¬ 
versal.”33  He  attacked  the  practice  of  applying  the  logic  of  the 
understanding  to  objects  of  the  reason,  although  he  found  no  fault 
with  this  logic  when  kept  within  its  own  sphere:  “It  is  this  impo¬ 
sition  of  the  Logic  of  the  Understanding  upon  the  Conscience  and 
the  Reason,  arising  from  a  disbelief  in  their  distinct  objects  and 
obligations,  which  I  think  we  are  bound  to  resist  to  the  utmost. 
It  was  against  this  I  spoke;  not  against  any  application  of  what 
is  taught  as  Logic  at  Oxford,  within  its  own  sphere.”34  “It  is  Mr. 
Mansel’s  misfortune,”  Maurice  said,  “that  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  a  Principle  and  a  Notion.”35 

Maurice,  like  Coleridge,  felt  that  his  age  had  exalted  the 
understanding  above  its  place.  His  writings,  consequently,  are 
filled  with  objections  to  what  he  considered  the  disproportionate 

32.  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  185. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  184.  34.  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

35.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  198.  For  an  analysis  of  the  controversy  between 
Mansel  and  Maurice,  see  Henry  C.  Hitchcock’s  article  “Broad  Church  Theology,” 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLVIII  (Oct.,  1891),  630-651.  Hitchcock  traces  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  back  to  Kant.  Coleridge,  he  says,  “transported  the  honey  from  the  German 
hive”  without  the  poison;  but  Hamilton,  the  teacher  of  Mansel,  did  the  opposite.  Hitch¬ 
cock  says  further  that  in  replying  to  Mansel  Maurice  found  “the  crowning  opportunity 
and  honor  of  his  life.”  Storr  says  that  Mansel,  unlike  Coleridge  and  Maurice,  never 
understood  that  the  reason  comprised  the  whole  man.  “And  reason  is  something  more 
than  the  bare,  logical  instrument  which  Mansel  makes  it.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
whole  man.  It  is  human  personality  in  the  fullness  of  its  powers,  striving  by  conscious 
reflection  to  understand  its  own  nature  and  that  of  the  world  around  it”  ( op .  cit.,  p. 
422).  For  another  defense  of  Maurice’s  position  against  Mansel,  see  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  and  Its  Progress  in  Great  Britain 
since  1825,  trans.  J.  F.  Smith,  pp.  328-329.  John  Stuart  Mill  also  attacked  Mansel  in 
his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  (1865). 
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esteem  in  which  Locke  was  held  and  to  the  dominance  of  em¬ 
piricism  and  logic: 

What  Aristotle  was  to  the  German  in  the  sixteenth  century,  John 
Locke  is  to  an  Englishman  in  the  nineteenth.  His  dogmas  have  become 
part  of  our  habitual  faith;  they  are  accepted  without  study,  as  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  And  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  interpret  the  language  and  thoughts 
of  peasants,  and  women,  and  children,  and  that  I  cannot  interpret  the 
plainest  passages  of  the  Bible  or  the  whole  context  of  it,  while  I  look 
through  the  Locke  spectacles, — I  must  cast  them  aside.36 

He  agreed  with  Coleridge  that  Bacon  and  Plato  had  attacked 
the  same  thing,  the  intellect:  Bacon  showing  that  it  must  not  ob¬ 
struct  the  way  to  the  truth  which  lies  in  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
Plato  showing  that  it  must  not  obstruct  the  way  to  the  truth 
which  lies  beyond  the  senses.  Bacon,  by  thus  challenging  the 
domination  of  the  intellect  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  the 
medieval  Schoolmen,  Maurice  said,  had  rendered  a  great  service 
to  metaphysical  investigation: 

We  have  seen  that  between  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  world  lay 
another,  which  may  be  called,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  intellectual 
world,  consisting  of  terms,  conceptions,  notions,  generated  afresh  in 
particular  minds,  or  forming  the  tradition  of  a  series  of  minds.  The 
questions  which  have  occupied  us  most  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
years  that  have  succeeded  them,  have  been — whether  this  world  shall 
assert  an  independent  existence  of  its  own?  whether  it  shall  claim  both 
the  other  provinces  as  its  tributaries?  whether  either  of  them  shall  be 
free  from  its  yoke?  whether  either — and,  if  either,  which — shall  bring 
it  into  subjection?  Ever  since  the  time  of  Occam,  the  spiritual  world 
has  been  trying,  by  one  effort  or  another,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
dominion  of  this  middle  world.  .  .  .  The  declaration  goes  forth  that 
forms  of  the  intellect  have  no  rightful  authority  over  the  world  of 
Sense.  A  number  of  men  arise  in  different  regions  to  aver  that  Aristotle 
is  not  king  of  it.  We  have  a  right  to  boast  that  Bacon  was,  through 
his  English  training,  the  most  successful  of  all  these  warriors.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  those  who  believe  that  that  [the  spiritual  world]  is  a  real 
world,  and  that  there  are  organs  in  man  for  apprehending  it,  will  never 
cease  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks  for  Bacon’s  birth  and  Bacon’s  work; 

36.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  464-4.66.  Maurice  said  that  Kant  respected  the  under¬ 
standing  as  much  as  Locke  did,  but  that  he  also  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
reason  (Moral  and  Meta-physical  Philosophy,  II,  621). 
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because  they  discover  therein  the  removal  of  one,  and  the  prime,  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  reality,  to  the  exercise  of  these 
organs 5  because  they  believe  that  he  was  the  destined  invader  of  the 
Domdaniel  caverns,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  magicians  who  dwelt  in 
them — those  magicians  who  had  conspired  to  separate  earth  and  heaven; 
because  they  think  that  in  showing  men  a  ladder  by  which  they  may 
rise  from  the  lowest  earthly  facts  to  the  highest  physical  truths,  he  also 
gave  an  assurance  that  there  is  a  ladder  between  the  poorest  beggar-man 
and  the  highest  spiritual  existence — one  upon  which  angels  are  ascending 
and  descending.  In  this  sense  then  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  that  Bacon 
was  both  Socratic  and  Platonic.  On  this  ground  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  hereafter  he  will  be  found  to  have  done  as  much  for  the 
metaphysical  inquirer,  as  he  has  already  done  for  the  inquirer  into 

07 

nature. 

Maurice’s  faith  in  the  reason  helped  to  determine  his  manner 
of  preaching,  in  which,  he  said,  he  was  always  guided  by  his  belief 
“that  the  faculty  which  deals  with  the  spiritual  truths  and  mys¬ 
teries  is  the  universal  faculty;  that  it  is  the  intellect,  which  meddles 
with  propositions,  that  is  wanting  or  exists  very  feebly  in  the 
poor.”38  He  also  found  that  his  longing  for  unity  was  to  be  con¬ 
nected,  not  with  the  “mere  calculating  understanding,”  but  with 
deep  “feelings  and  passions.”39  Analysis,  he  asserted,  one  of  the 
exclusive  functions  of  the  understanding,  had  its  usefulness  in 
destroying  idols  but  could  never  work  constructively  and  lead  to 
truth.  The  fondness  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  it  was  one  of 
that  century’s  shortcomings: 

Nearly  every  philosopher  of  that  day  thought  it  was  the  business  of  his 
life  to  analyze ;  he  was  to  analyze  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  analyze 
himself,  to  analyze  his  fellow  creatures,  to  analyze  the  being  of  his 
Maker.  Do  I  say  that  all  this  labour  was  wasted,  that  nothing  came 
out  of  the  inquiries  and  dissections  of  that  period?  I  say  no  such  thing; 
I  believe  much  was  learnt  from  them;  that  many  false  notions  and 
phantoms,  which  men  had  transferred  from  themselves  to  the  objects 
of  their  study,  were  got  rid  of;  many  idols  thrown  down,  broken  in 
pieces,  and  trampled  upon,  which  had  beset  the  caves  of  thoughtful 
men  or  the  marketplaces  of  busy  men.  But  the  great  lesson  of  all 
which  this  method  of  study  bequeathed  to  us,  was  the  lesson  of  its  own 

37.  Ibid.,  II,  214-216. 

38.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  334. 


39.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  1 86. 
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utter  incapacity  to  lead  into  the  apprehension  of  truth,  though  it  might 
avail  for  the  discomfiture  of  some  error.  Hence  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  our  day  towards  real  profitable  inquiry,  whether  in 
physics  or  metaphysics,  has  been  a  step  out  of  this  method,  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  things  as  they 
exist;  not  an  attempt,  except  for  certain  subordinate  purposes,  to  reduce 
them  into  their  elements.40 

Maurice  was  filled  with  deep  regret  upon  his  discovery  that  Mill’s 
Logic  based  truth  upon  “propositions,”  the  assumptions  of  the 
mere  understanding:  “.  .  .  it  was  not  possible  for  one  feeling  as  I 
do,  not  to  be  more  disturbed  when  I  found  him  speaking  of  truth 
as  having  only  to  do  with  propositions,  than  when  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  came  from  one  who  more  strictly  confined  himself  within 
the  formal  limits.”41 

Maurice,  again  like  Coleridge,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  direct  and  immediate  communion  with  his  Maker.  He 
found  but  little  comfort  in  beliefs  about  God.  Instead  he  demanded 
a  belief  in  God,  unobstructed  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  Re¬ 
ligion,  he  complained,  had  for  his  generation  come  to  mean  merely 
the  acceptance  of  convictions  about  God.  “Religion  against  God,” 
he  said,  “is  the  heresy  of  our  age.”42  Nothing  should  prevent 
man  from  coming  face  to  face  with  God.  Man  must  not  let  the 
fact  that  his  reason  gives  him  the  power  to  know  God  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  worshiping  himself  or  his  own  reason  rather  than  the 
supreme  Reason.  Man’s  reason  would  itself  then  serve  as  an 
obstruction : 

But  if  we  substitute  the  lesson  for  the  Teacher,  if  man  falls  down  and 
worships  his  own  faculties  of  worship,  if  he  determines  to  be  a  God 
because  he  has  the  capacity  of  knowing  God,  what  a  tyranny  of  par¬ 
ticular  spiritual  men  is  he  preparing  for  himself,  what  a  slavery  to  mere 
gifts,  what  a  rivalry  of  imposters,  each  pretending  to  be  the  spiritual 
and  divine  man  who  can  guide  the  rest;  ultimately,  what  an  abyss  of 
materialism ! 43 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Maurice  praised  the  Pre-Raphaelites  for 
teaching  artists  “to  look  straight  at  Nature”  and  “not  to  antici¬ 
pate  her  lessons,  or  to  put  any  of  our  notions  or  fancies  into  her,  by 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  399.  41.  Sequel  to  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  207. 

42.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  517-518.  43.  Theological  Essays,  p.  379. 
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way  of  making  her  look  prettier  and  more  agreeable”}  and  that 
he  considered  their  doctrine  “honest  and  true”  as  applied  to  art, 
because  he  knew  of  no  department  of  human  life  to  which  it 
did  not  apply.44  He  displayed  a  rare  faculty  for  demonstrating 
how  this  point,  which  he  realized  might  appear  the  result  of  un¬ 
necessary  theological  and  philosophical  subtlety,  had  a  very  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  life  in  its  practical  aspects: 

Why  are  the  tradesmen  among  them  [those  who  profess  to  believe  in 
“justification  by  faith”]  as  ready  as  any  others  to  mix  chicory  with  their 
coffee?  the  merchants  and  politicians  to  job?  the  divines  to  slander?  Is 
it  not  because  they  believe  in  justification  by  faith,  instead  of  believing  in 
Christ  the  justifier?  Is  not  the  whole  principle  changed?  Is  not  the 
formula  which  represents  the  principle  doing  duty  for  it?45 

Thus  Coleridge’s  doctrine  of  the  reason  found  in  Maurice  an 
active,  consistent,  and  resourceful  champion.  Upon  this  doctrine 
Maurice  based  his  faith  in  man’s  efforts  to  penetrate  further  into 
the  secrets  of  the  eternal  verities,  his  conviction  that  the  most  ab¬ 
stract  truth,  when  once  it  is  realized  by  a  man,  comes  to  have  a 
practical  bearing,  and  his  vision  of  a  Universal  Church  resting 
upon  the  foundation  of  spiritual  democracy.  What  for  Cole¬ 
ridge  had  largely  remained  a  doctrine  of  metaphysics  became 
transformed  by  Maurice  into  a  message  which  promised  to  make 
religion  vital  again  for  the  masses. 

Maurice  also  followed  Coleridge  in  denying  that  the  under¬ 
standing  has  the  power  to  determine  evidence: 

That  which  is  a  tendency  and  habit  of  the  heart,  is  not  cured  by  detect¬ 
ing  fallacies  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  embodied  and  presented  to  the 
intellect.  If  you  have  no  other  way  of  showing  Christ  not  to  be  a 
mythical  being,  or  a  man  elevated  into  a  God  by  the  same  process  which 
has  deified  thousands  before  and  since,  except  by  convicting  the  pro¬ 
pounder  of  the  hypothesis  of  some  philosophical  and  historical  blunders, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  prevail,  though  these  blunders  were 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold.40 

Any  question  concerning  divine  truth,  he  said,  is  too  important  to 
be  settled  by  “ordinary  methods  of  controversy”  and  by  “greater  or 


44.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  294. 

45.  Theological  Essays,  p.  209. 


46.  Ibid.,  p.  6;. 
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less  skill  in  reasoning  on  either  side,  as  if  it  could  be  settled  by 
votes.”47  He  consequently  never  argued  in  favor  of  any  truth, 
but,  confident  that  it  would  carry  its  own  evidence  through  its 
power  to  satisfy  human  needs,  merely  presented  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  characteristic: 

The  belief  in  a  Son  who  was  with  Him  before  all  worlds,  in  whom 
He  created  and  loves  the  world;  who  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven  and  became  incarnate,  and  died,  and  was 
buried  and  rose  again  for  us  and  ascended  on  high  to  be  the  High  Priest 
of  the  universe;  this  belief  is  what?  Something  that  I  can  prove  by 
texts  of  Scripture  or  by  cunning  arguments  of  logic?  God  forbid!  I 
simply  commend  it  to  you.  I  know  that  you  want  it.  I  know  that  it 
meets  exactly  what  your  spirit  is  looking  after  and  cannot  meet  with  in 
any  books  of  divinity.48 

To  Maurice,  this  kind  of  test  was  the  severest  of  all  tests,  but  a 
test  which  truth  could  always  meet:  “.  .  .  what  we  call  a  Revela¬ 
tion  of  God,  craves  to  be  tried  by  the  severest  tests,  is  capable  of 
meeting  those  agonies  of  the  human  spirit  which  our  arguments 
can  never  meet.”49  Thus,  “assertions  which  proceed  from  deep 
convictions”  often  affected  him  more  than  “elaborate  and  logical 
proofs.”50  “Kant,”  he  said,  “accorded  to  us  vulgar  men,  in  the 
name  of  Philosophy,  rights  which  we  had  always  claimed  for  our¬ 
selves,  without  being  able  to  make  good  our  title  to  them  by  any 
formal  proofs.”51  Coleridge’s  assertion  that  the  surest  test  of 
truth  is  whether  or  not  it  meets  human  needs52  and  that  “truth  is 
its  own  light  and  evidence,  discovering  at  once  itself  and  false¬ 
hood”53  was  accepted  by  Maurice  in  its  strictest  sense. 

Coleridge,  in  attempting  to  make  his  test  of  truth  universal, 
made  room  for  both  learning  and  church  authority.  Maurice 
followed  Coleridge  here  very  closely.  He  agreed  with  Kingsley 
in  considering  the  belief  that  truth  is  merely  subjective  to  be  the 

47.  Ibid.,  pp.  77-78.  48.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  445. 

49.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  ix.  Cf.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  44-45. 

50.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  35. 

51.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  268.  Cf.  Storr,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 

52.  Biographia  Literaria,  I,  1 34-1 35;  II,  215-216. 

53.  Ibid.,  II,  64.  Reason,  said  Coleridge,  “affirms  truths  which  no  sense  could  per¬ 
ceive,  nor  experiment  verify,  nor  experience  confirm”  (Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  252). 
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“plague”  of  their  time.54  Maurice  insisted  that  the  existence  of 
truth  was  not  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  people  believed  in 
it.55  Although  he  himself  had  been  accused  of  making  the  test 
of  truth  merely  subjective  by  basing  it  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs,56  no  man  ever  labored  harder  to  show  that  the  test 
must  be  universal.  Mere  eclecticism,  he  said,  the  “ hortus  siccus 
of  flowers  gathered  from  all  soils,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  collector,”  would  not  do.57  An  eclectic  was  to  him  one 
who  was  guided  solely  by  his  understanding  in  building  a  beautiful 
system,  which  might  or  might  not  be  acceptable  to  others,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  development  of  their  own  understandings  and 
their  particular  tastes.  But  the  moral  needs,  he  believed,  were 
the  same  in  every  man.  Thus  he  was  able  to  say:  “A  man  who 
seeks  that  which  he  needs  for  his  moral  life  is  the  very  reverse  of 
an  eclectic,  who  takes  that  which  will  fit  into  his  system,  and  leaves 
out  that  which  disturbs  it.”58  Truth,  he  declared,  “is  that  which 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  wanting, — which  some  who  do  not  crave 
for  what  is  peculiar  and  distinguishing,  who  must  have  that  which 
is  human,  are  taught  by  many  hard  processes  that  they  want.”59 

Like  Coleridge,  also,  Maurice  taught  that  faith  was  essential: 
“I  no  more  suppose  that  our  spirits  can  perceive  a  spiritual  object 
without  faith,  than  that  our  eyes  can  perceive  a  natural  object  if 
they  be  blind.  Faith  is  as  much  that  exercise  in  which  the  spirit 
is  and  lives,  as  sight  is  the  exercise  in  which  the  eye  is  and  lives.”60 
He  thus  attempted  to  reconcile  freedom  of  inquiry  with  reverence 
and  faith. 

54.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  1 23-1 24. 

55.  Ibid.,  I,  449. 

56.  J.  M.  Robertson,  History  of  Freethought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  I,  247,  says 
that  Maurice,  in  accepting  a  sense  of  need  as  evidence,  argued  “in  deep  disregard  of 
mental  law.”  In  an  article  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  IX  (1872),  43,  J.  M.  Capes 
accuses  both  Maurice  and  Newman  of  subjectivity. 

37.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  171-172. 

38.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  166. 

39.  Theological  Essays,  p.  163. 

60.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  326. 
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The  same  tendencies  of  thought  that  caused  Coleridge  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  conservative  by  some  people  and  a  liberal  by  others  are 
to  be  found  in  Maurice.  Like  Coleridge,  he  had  great  respect 
for  the  past  and  attached  great  importance  to  the  study  of  history. 
To  be  sure,  whether  or  not  he  possessed  a  real  sense  of  history 
scholars  have  not  been  able  to  agree.  While  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
who  opposed  Maurice’s  views  respecting  most  subjects,  said,  “The 
peculiarity  which  divided  him  from  the  mystics  was  his  strong 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  historical  element  in  theology,”1 
George  Saintsbury  wrote  that  Maurice  was  a  “very  generous  and 
amiable  person  with  a  deficient  sense  of  history.”2  But  the  truth 
is  that  although  Maurice  had  a  great  reverence  for  history,  he 
followed  Coleridge  in  reading  it  exclusively  in  the  light  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology.  Facts  merely  as  facts  meant  little  to  him. 

He  liked  to  think  of  history  as  the  record  of  God  gradually 
educating  the  race.  In  it  he  saw  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom 
“guiding  men  by  various  processes,  in  various  regions  and  ages, 
into  the  apprehension  of  that  which  by  their  constitution  they 
were  created  to  apprehend.”3  Like  Coleridge,  he  saw  in  history 
the  story  of  unfolding  Providence.  The  progress  of  the  species 
was  therefore  to  him  a  progress  into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  and  the  laws  by  which  man  lived  and  the  universe  operated.4 

The  facts  of  history,  he  was  convinced,  could  not  be  ignored: 
“I  dare  not  deny  History  any  more  than  the  Theological  truth, 
which,  I  believe,  History  has  expounded.”5  As  an  instrument  of 
revelation  it  took  its  place  beside  the  Bible  and  the  church.  No 
one  needed  to  avoid  the  facts  of  history,  no  matter  how  strange 

1.  “F.  D.  Maurice,”  DNB,  p.  104. 

2.  A  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  p.  376. 

3.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  I,  xxxix-xxxxl. 

4.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  184,  279-280;  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  254;  Sir  Edward 
Strachey,  “Recollections,”  pp.  542-543. 

5.  Theological  Essays,  p.  486. 
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they  might  appear,  since  they  all  showed  the  operation  of  the 
invisible  law.  History  was  “the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
with  the  manifestations  of  it  in  time.”6  Neither  the  one  element 
nor  the  other  should  be  ignored.  The  eighteenth  century  had 
been  too  much  concerned  with  the  external  and  temporal  mani¬ 
festations;  the  nineteenth  was  too  apt  to  forget  them  in  its  con¬ 
cern  for  the  eternal:  “We  must  have  the  eternal  which  our  fathers 
nearly  forgot;  we  are  seizing  it  with  a  violence  which  makes  us 
throw  aside  what  they  knew  and  felt  to  be  unspeakably  precious; 
we  shall  find  that  we  must  take  their  bequest  or  give  up  our  own 
purchase.”7  It  should  always  be  remembered,  he  said,  that  in  the 
events  and  happenings  of  the  world  time  and  eternity  co-exist.8 

Maurice  also  followed  Coleridge  in  opposing  those  who  would 
study  history  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  themselves.  To 
him,  the  object  of  reading  history  was  “the  deduction  of  such 
philosophical  conclusions  as  would  make  the  result  of  past  expe¬ 
rience  available  in  future  contingencies.”9  He  blamed  the  news¬ 
papers  for  not  being  able  to  present  the  facts  of  the  present  in  the 
light  of  the  past: 

What  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  the  newspapers  should  be  so  much  a  world 
of  their  own!  that  the  great  and  marvellous  facts  of  the  present  should 
be  so  little  seen  by  the  light  of  the  past,  and  the  past  so  little  recognised 
as  having  any  relation  to  them ;  that  the  one  should  be  regarded  only 
as  a  storehouse  of  illustrations  for  schoolboy  themes,  or  parliamentary 
harangues,  the  other  as  a  sphere  in  which  men  are  to  live  at  hazard, 
doing  what  is  best  under  existing  circumstances.  Surely  Roman  history, 
and  Greek  history,  and  middle-age  history,  are  meant  to  assist  us  in 
understanding  corn-laws  and  poor-laws.  Surely  it  is  not  well  to  read 
about  the  Servile  war,  or  the  Peasants’  war,  without  remembering  that 
the  people  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  three 
centuries  ago,  were  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  those  who  crowd 
our  factories,  or  set  fire  to  our  stocks.10 

He  thus  felt  justified  in  spending  a  large  part  of  his  own  time  in 
searching  for  new  meanings  beneath  old  facts.  “My  business  is 
not  with  new  things.  But  I  believe  old  facts  may  always  be  fresh, 

6.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  264. 

7.  Loc.  cit.  8.  Ibid.,  II,  219. 

9.  “Diary  of  Mr.  Papster,”  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine,  III  (April,  1826),  85  ff. 

10.  Introduction  to  William  Law’s  Remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  pp.  lvi-lvii. 
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and  may  give  out  a  fresh  meaning,  for  each  new  generation.”11 
Like  Newman,  he  regarded  the  past  as  a  vast  repository  of  treas¬ 
ures  which  should  be  searched  through  and  sorted  out  according 
to  their  relative  value.12  But  with  Newman  facts  were  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  they  conformed  with  the  teaching  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  while  with  Maurice  they  were  valuable  in  so  far  as  they 
revealed  truth  in  its  utmost  depth. 

A  reformation,  to  Maurice,  always  meant  the  recovery  of 
what  had  been  lost,  not  the  beginning  of  something  new:  “For 
no  mere  change  can  ever  be  reformation;  reformation  always  has 
meant,  always  must  mean  the  recovery  of  a  form  which  has  been 
lost,  the  pursuit  of  ends  which  are  marked  out  for  us  and  which 
we  have  forgotten — the  return  to  a  real  belief  of  that  which  we 
profess  in  words.”13 

Maurice  asserted  emphatically  that  the  eternal  was  not  merely 
the  infinite  extension  of  time.  It  is  not,  he  said,  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  time  at  all.  There  are  no  past,  present,  and  future  in 
the  eternal.  It  does  not  progress,  as  time  does,  but  is  fixed,  con¬ 
tinuing  forever.  Thus,  since  the  truth  upon  which  every  age  rests 
is  eternal,  all  ages,  seemingly  separated  by  time,  are  in  reality 
united  in  the  eternal.  Maurice  insisted,  accordingly,  that  separat¬ 
ing  the  ages  led  to  wrong  thinking,  and  that  one  age  should  not 
be  glorified  at  the  expense  of  another:  “Every  pious  fraud,  every 
denial  of  a  common  humanity,  which  ecclesiastical  history  or 
common  history  records,  has,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  sprung  from 
the  disposition  to  glorify  the  past,  or  the  present,  or  the  future, 
at  the  expense  of  the  other;  to  deny  the  Eternal  in  which  they 
meet.”14  He  complained  that  in  Froude,  “as  in  all  Oxford  men, 
though  far  less  than  in  most,”  there  was  “that  strange  belief  of 
the  dislocation  of  the  past  from  the  present,”  which,  he  said,  he 
would  “rather  die  than  accept  a  tittle  of.”15  “The  former  days 
were  not  better  than  these,”  he  wrote  to  Kingsley,  “though  we 

11.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  47. 

12.  “We  have  a  vast  inheritance,  but  no  inventory  for  our  treasures.  All  is  given 
us  in  profusion;  it  remains  for  us  to  catalogue,  sort,  distribute,  select,  harmonize,  and 
complete”  ( Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  p.  67). 

13.  “Baron  Bunsen,”  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  III  (1861),  375. 

14.  “Christmas  Thoughts  on  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jesus,”  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  IX 
(1864),  197. 

15.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  280. 
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feel  their  strength  as  we  cannot  feel  that  which  is  latent  among 
our  contemporaries.”16  The  Golden  Age,  to  Maurice,  was  not 
any  one  age,  but  the  eternity  beneath  all  ages.  It  was  thus  as 
close  to  one  age  as  to  another,  and  it  could  be  shared  by  all  ages 
equally: 

Shall  we  ever  come  at  the  heroic  period,  the  golden  age?  No,  thank 
God ;  that  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  ages,  but  in  all  of  them.  The  good 
men,  the  heroes,  whenever  such  appeared,  sought  for  it  close  to  them 
and  not  at  a  distance.  And  they  were  able  to  see  it  because  they  were 
not  going  up  into  the  heaven  or  down  into  the  deep  to  discover  it.  We 
want  a  criticism  which  shall  do  justice  to  the  time  in  which  we  are 
born,  to  the  men  who  live  in  it,  just  as  much  as  to  any  time  gone  by, — 
which  shall  do  justice  not  to  its  modes  or  fashions,  which  are  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  modes  and  fashions  of  any  other  age  and  no  more;  not 
to  its  inventions,  though  we  may  rejoice  in  them,  and  do  all  honour 
to  the  patient  toil  which  has  produced  them ;  but  to  that  in  it  which  is 
most  common,  most  human,  to  that  which  does  not  separate  us  from 
other  times  but  unites  us  to  them.1' 

Maurice  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  conservative,  if  to  be  con¬ 
servative  means  to  prefer  the  past  to  the  present.  His  veneration 
for  history  and  tradition  grew  out  of  his  belief  that  in  the  records 
of  the  past  might  be  found  by  diligent  search  truth  and  laws  which 
were  timeless,  and  which  were  the  source  of  each  age’s  power. 
His  teaching  that  eternal  truth,  no  matter  in  what  age  it  might  be 
discovered,  was  always  available  for  present  use  helps  to  explain 
how  he,  like  Coleridge  and  Dr.  Arnold,  came  to  conceive  of  his¬ 
tory,  like  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  as  a  very  practical  study. 

Other  liberal  tendencies  of  Maurice’s  mind  are  manifested  in 
his  conviction  that  theology  and  history,  important  though  they 
were,  did  not  exclude  other  approaches  to  truth.  Like  Coleridge, 
he  welcomed  all  productive  kinds  of  inquiry.  “I  do  not  think  it 
dangerous,”  said  Maurice,  “that  any  man  should  get  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  subject  whatever;  the  more  he  has  the  better.”18  All 
facts  were  to  him  God’s  facts:  “Our  education  in  the  Bible  ought 
to  have  taught  us  to  believe  in  a  God  of  Truth;  to  reverence  facts, 
because  they  must  be  His  facts;  to  long  that  laws  should  be  dis- 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  275. 

17.  Friendship  oj  Books,  pp.  295-296.  18.  Theological  Essays,  p.  28. 
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covered  because  they  are  His;  to  fear  nothing  but  what  is  false, 
that  being  certainly  of  the  Devil.”19  Sir  Edward  Strachey  was 
among  those  who  testified  how  well  Maurice  put  his  belief  into 
practice : 

I  found  in  Maurice  a  man  who  knew  something  of  every  subject, 

while  of  one,  with  all  its  ramifications,  I  might  rather  say  this  wisdom, 

was  deep  and  thorough.  Theology  was  the  centre  of  his  thought  and 

life,  but  it  was  the  centre  from  which  every  human  interest  radiated, 

and  no  human  interest  was  foreign  or  uninteresting  to  him.  Literature, 

politics,  society  in  all  its  forms,  he  could  talk  wisely  and  well  on  them 

all,  and  in  so  doing  gave  a  new  life  to  each.  Nihil  tegit  quod  non 
*  *>0 

ornavit. 

The  numerous  books  and  articles  which  Maurice  wrote  touched 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  many  of  which  he  treated  with  great 
fullness.  He  should  be  counted  among  England’s  distinguished 
clergyman-scholars. 

His  attitude  towards  science,  like  Coleridge’s,  was  consistently 
sympathetic.  Although  his  life  extended  into  the  period  when  the 
conflict  between  science  and  religion  came  to  a  climax,  he  was  never 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  any  of  the  discoveries  of  the  scientific 
men.  Rather,  he  urged  them  forward  in  the  name  of  religion: 

Dare  we  not  say  to  the  investigator  of  Nature — “In  God’s  name  go 
forward;  His  blessings  be  with  thee!  All  the  secrets  that  are  hid  in 
His  works  He  would  have  thee  search  out.  He  rebukes  only  the 
cowardice  which  hides  the  talent  in  the  napkin,  because  it  accounts  Him 
an  austere  ruler.  Work  on  with  ever-increasing  courage,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  ever-increasing  reverence  and  love.  For  there  is  an  analogy, 
— as  Butler  has  shown  us  there  is, — between  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
man,  His  highest  Kingdom,  and  His  Kingdom  in  Nature.  He  has 
revealed  the  first  in  Christ,  that  we  may  know  it,  and  enter  into  it. 
He  will  reveal  the  other  to  the  patient  inquirer  who  believes  Christ’s 
promise  as  Butler  believed  it,  that  those  who  seek  shall  find.”21 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  277. 

20.  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  539-540.  But  see  [Mrs.  George  Boole,]  “Maurice  and  the 
National  Church,”  Dublin  University  Magazine,  XCI  (1878),  586.  Mrs.  Boole,  educated 
chiefly  in  mathematics,  wrote  that  Maurice,  in  spite  of  his  great  learning,  simply  could 
not  comprehend  questions  about  some  subjects. 

21.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  59. 
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The  evolutionary  hypotheses  struck  Maurice  as  illuminating 
and  even  attractive.  He  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  when  he  ran 
across  an  antecedent  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus.  The 
discovery  seemed  to  him  to  bring  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  closer  together  in  their  belief:  “It  is  a  loving  link 
to  the  old  schoolman  of  the  middle  ages,  to  see  that  in  his  monas¬ 
tery  he  was  cherishing  this  genial  faith,  that  he  was  preserving  in 
his  mind  a  sense  of  the  harmony  which  there  is  through  all  crea¬ 
tion,  of  a  golden  chain  which  unites  the  insect  to  the  archangel.”22 
Very  few  clergymen,  or  even  poets,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  could  have  bettered  Maurice’s  tribute  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  “a  chain  which  unites  the  insect  to  the  archangel.” 
Maurice  believed  that  religion  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  conclusions  of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  His  son 
Frederick  explained  how  he  could  maintain  his  liberal  attitude: 

Every  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Huxley  was  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  truth  which  had  been  true  in  itself  ages  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered.  It  could  not  therefore  in  itself  be  altered  by  any  knowledge 
of  it  by  men.  He  [Maurice]  believed  the  thing  itself  to  be,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  just  in  so  far  as  it  was  true,  a  revelation  to  man  by  God, 
whether  the  discoverer  accepted  it  in  that  sense  or  not.  Therefore  as 
the  thing  had  been  at  first  fixed  and  unchangeable  from  all  time  by  the 
fiat  of  God,  it  seemed  to  him  that  every  discovery  of  science  was  as 
much  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  “a  word  once  given”  as  any  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  sentence  in  the  Bible.23 

But  Maurice  disliked  exclusiveness  in  scientists  as  much  as  he 
disliked  it  in  theologians.  He  opposed,  his  son  tells  us,  the 
tendency  in  scientists  to  claim  infallibility  for  themselves  and  to 
reject  all  other  beliefs  in  order  to  exalt  their  own: 

Only  it  seemed  to  him  that,  when  certain  scientific  men  or  certain 
reasoners  began  declaring  that  all  the  ranges  of  thought  which  were 
not  included  within  their  own  studies  were  folly,  when  they  set  up  for 
worship  not  truth  but  their  own  omniscience  and  infallibility,  they  put 
themselves  exactly  on  the  same  moral  level  as  those  who,  formulating 
certain  phrases,  denounce  all  those  who  do  not  accept  them. 

22.  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ,  I,  602. 

23.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  452-453. 
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His  whole  sympathies  had  been  with  the  scientific  men  when  they 
were  asserting  what  they  had  humbly,  patiently  investigated,  and  found 
out  to  be  true.  He  was  never  tired  of  quoting  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
investigations  as  a  lesson  for  Churchmen.24 

The  free  mind,  to  Maurice  as  to  Coleridge,  was  one  which  not 
only  welcomed  all  fruitful  methods  of  investigation  but  which 
was  frank  and  honest  with  itself,  a  mind  willing  to  face  doubts  and 
difficulties  and  to  admit  errors.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Maurice  wrote  to  a  church  congregation  which  had  been  expe¬ 
riencing  troubles: 

I  know  that  it  is  counted  wisdom  by  many,  not  to  recognize  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  all,  or,  if  they  cannot  help  acknowledging  them,  to  treat 
them  as  sinful  doubts  which  must  be  suppressed,  because  they  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  there  is  no  safety  but  in  looking  fairly  in  the  face  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  torment  our  brethren;  .  .  .  God  encourages  us  to  do 
this;  ...  by  doing  it  we  show  that  we  trust  Him  to  give  us  the  help 
which  he  had  promised  us,  a  help  which  can  deliver  us  from  falsehood 
and  guide  us  into  all  truth.2’ 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote  that  “after  sixty-three  years  of  mistakes 
and  blunders”  he  was  not  discouraged  or  skeptical,  but  that  his 
errors  had  been  instruments  which  had  shown  him  glimpses  of  the 
truth.26 

Maurice  did  not  expect  absolute  consistency  in  any  mind  which 
functioned  freely  and  allowed  itself  to  develop.  He  explained  his 
attitude  towards  the  question  to  a  son  who  had  observed  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  Jowett:  “Different  aspects  of  a  principle  or  a  fact 
present  themselves  to  the  same  man  in  different  moods  of  his 
mind;  he  expresses  what  he  perceives  at  each  time  with  equal  pre¬ 
cision  and  deliberation;  both  opinions  may  be  probably  more  in¬ 
structive  together  than  either  would  be  separately.”27  Some  of 
the  most  significant  truths,  Maurice  thought  also,  can  be  stated 
only  in  the  form  of  a  paradox:  “These  [some  statements  Maurice 

24.  Ibid.,  II,  608-609. 

25.  Ibid.,  II,  226.  Frederick  Maurice  wrote  that  his  father  “encouraged  the  full 
statement  of  every  honest  doubt — his  own  or  that  of  others — in  the  sure  conviction  that 
in  the  clear  daylight  the  false  must  perish,  the  true  flourish”  {ibid.,  II,  529  ff. ) . 

26.  Ibid.,  II,  583.  27.  Ibid.,  II,  410. 
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had  just  made]  are  paradoxes;  for  everything  that  has  relation  to 
our  internal  being,  puts  on  a  strange  shape  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  proposition.  Every  man  finds  this  out  for  himself,  when  he 
begins  to  think  and  suffer.”28 

The  free  mind,  he  also  believed,  is  ready  to  consider  all  ques¬ 
tions  from  many  different  points  of  view  and  to  give  careful 
attention  and  thought  to  the  various  opinions  of  different  men. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Maurice’s  thinking  and  style 
than  his  desire  to  state  impartially  every  side  of  a  question,  a  desire 
which  also  motivated  Coleridge.  The  method  which  he  pursued 
in  practically  all  of  his  published  works  manifests  this  desire.  Al¬ 
though  in  considering  some  questions  he  satisfied  this  desire  at 
the  sacrifice  of  economy,  directness,  and  even  clearness  of  style, 
he  was  never  guilty  of  shrinking  from  the  open  examination  of  any 
side  of  a  question,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  that  side  was  to  his 
own  opinions.  Probably  no  one  has  written  English  who  has 
more  consistently  and  seriously  employed  the  Socratic  method. 
The  large  bulk  of  his  writings  provides  an  imposing  monument  to 
that  method.  This  characteristic  in  Maurice  was  thus  commented 
upon  by  his  son  Frederick:  “The  whole  bent  and  tendency  of  his 
mind,  as  he  says  himself,  from  a  child  was  dramatic,  that  is,  he 
was  always  anxious  to  assert  for  each  man  his  own  position,  not 
anxious  to  merge  it  in  some  other.  This,  by  the  witness  of  all 
those  who  worked  with  him,  was  his  characteristic  at  all  times.”29 

Maurice  faithfully  followed  Coleridge  in  believing  that  men 
should  judge,  not  the  characters  of  other  men,  but  the  truth  in 
other  men’s  assertions.  He  defended  the  Athanasian  creed  because 
he  felt  that  it  taught  men  not  to  judge  each  other,30  and  this 
belief  pervaded  his  thinking  and  practice.  Truth,  he  said,  should 
be  the  chief  concern  of  any  man,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  men’s 
thoughts  is  truth.  It  can  be  found  in  the  most  hostile  opponent 
if  the  trouble  be  taken  to  penetrate  deep  enough:  “.  .  .  there  is  a 
common  ground  for  us  all  far  beneath  our  thinkings.  For  truth 
I  hold  not  to  be  that  which  every  man  troweth,  but  to  be  that 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  men’s  trowings,  that  in  which  these 
trowings  have  their  only  meeting-point.”31  In  writing  his  friend 

28.  Theological  Essays,  p.  377.  29.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  303. 

30.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  482-483.  31.  Ibid.,  pp.  315-316. 
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J.  M.  Ludlow  not  to  be  too  severe  in  judging  another  man,  he 
said  that  his  painful  experience  with  John  Sterling  had  helped  to 
teach  him  that  every  man  is  truthful  at  heart,  however  confused 
his  assertions  may  seem: 

Bitter  experience  about  Sterling  tells  me  that  we  may  be  very  unjust 
to  people  using  negative  language  and  yet  disclaiming  mere  negation. 
It  is  honesty,  though  the  honesty  of  a  perplexed  and  distorted  spirit, 
which  compels  them  to  hide  the  better  thing  in  them  and  utter  the 
worse.  They  dare  not  speak  out  the  whole,  fearing  they  should  be 
taken  for  too  good  and  like  their  neighbors.  Beware  therefore  of 
scolding  for  this.32 

He  thought  of  his  own  work  as  concerned  “with  the  outlying  sheep 
more  than  with  those  in  the  fold.”33 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hughes,  written  in  the  critical  year 
1861,  Maurice  asserted  that  all  attempts  to  restrain  the  expression 
of  wrong  belief  merely  tended  to  introduce  another  wrong  belief  j 
that  the  safety  of  the  Church  of  England  depended  upon  its 
recognition  of  a  diversity  of  opinion  5  and  that  the  positive  expres¬ 
sion  of  faith  was  more  efficacious  for  mankind  than  an  attempt  to 
crush  wrong  opinions.34  According  to  Strachey,  Maurice  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  Oxford  High  Church  party  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  one-sided  and  “under  the  destructive  spirit  of  the  age, 
at  times  endeavoring  to  pull  down  other  men’s  truth  because  it  is 
not  the  same  position  as  their  own.”35  He  believed  that  truth 
flourished  in  an  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  found  by  the  man  who  shuts  himself  off  from  all  the 
doubts  and  questionings  of  others:  “We  shall  be  taught  that  truth 
has  never  thriven  except  in  conflict ;  that  men  have  never  sought 
the  true  peace  till  they  have  rejected  the  false  peace  j  that  those 
who  make  the  soul  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace,  must  part  with  the 
peace  which  passeth  understanding  and  dwells  in  the  knowledge 
of  God.”3G  He  wrote  to  Ludlow  that  truth  should  be  expressed, 
examined,  and  compared  in  all  its  different  approaches:  “Nothing 
you  have  said  alters  my  opinion  that  we  can  do  the  world  most 
good  by  setting  forth  our  beliefs  in  our  different  modes,  by  fairly 

32.  Life  of  Maurice ,  I,  519. 

33.  Ibid.,  I,  358.  34.  Ibid.,  II,  384-386. 

35.  Ibid.,  I,  205.  36.  What  Is  Revelations'  p.  349. 
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exposing  the  difference  and  the  conflict  of  these  modes,  and  by 
expressing  or  manifesting  our  conviction  that  they  are  reconciled 
in  a  Truth  of  which  we  have  a  strong  and  vital,  though  an  im¬ 
perfect  perception.”37  The  best  type  of  criticism,  he  thought,  is 
sympathetic  towards  both  its  subject  and  the  views  of  other  men 
about  that  subject:  “Criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  always  nega¬ 
tive,  cruel,  Saturday  Reviewish,  unless  it  becomes  an  interchange 
of  thoughts  between  men  who  care  much  for  each  other  and  more 
for  the  Truth.”38  But  he  had  no  patience  for  the  sort  of  tolera¬ 
tion  which  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  indolently  accepts  all  kinds 
of  opinions  without  subjecting  them  to  a  critical  examination:  “It 
seemed  to  me  poor  work  to  say,  ‘There  is  something  of  good  or 
true  in  all  sects,’  unless  one  found  some  method  of  ascertaining 
whereabouts  the  truth  lay,  and  how  it  became  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients.”39 

Within  Maurice  there  was  a  conflict  between  his  belief  that  he, 
like  every  other  man,  should  speak  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  in  as 
strong  and  positive  a  manner  as  possible,  and  his  fear  that  too  bold 
an  assertion  of  his  own  view  of  the  truth  might  cause  others  to 
accept  it  instead  of  working  out  and  expressing  their  own  views. 
Frederick  Maurice  stated  how  conscientious  his  father  was  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  difficulty: 

He  was  firmly  convinced  that  no  two  men’s  education  is  exactly  alike, 
and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  alike.  Therefore  he  dreaded  at  all 
times  lest  he  should  make  the  thoughts  which  he  felt  he  was  bound  to 
deliver  as  true,  the  authority  which  other  men  were  to  accept.  .  .  . 
From  the  same  faith  he  resisted  on  all  occasions  the  attempt  to  suppress 
opinion,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  differ  with  it  himself,  lest  in  its 
suppression  truths  which  had  been  brought  home  to  other  men,  and 
which  he  had  not  seen  so  clearly,  should  be  crushed.40 

My  father  .  .  .  was,  as  usual,  afraid  lest  any  act  of  his  should  tend  to 
constitute  a  new  sect.  The  more  he  believed  in  the  soundness  of  any 
principle,  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  shib¬ 
boleth  for  other  men.41 


37.  Life  of  Maurice ,  II,  391-392. 

38.  Loc.  cit. 

40.  Ibid.,  II,  69. 


39.  Ibid.,  I,  338. 
41.  Ibid.,  II,  159. 
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Maurice  spoke  of  this  problem  in  a  letter  to  Ludlow,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  preferred  to  temper  down  the  statement  of  his  own 
convictions  rather  than  to  threaten  the  free  thought  and  expression 
of  others: 

I  hold  it  therefore  a  great  duty  to  deny  oneself  in  a  number  of  strong, 
piquant  phrases  that  one  likes,  and  to  get  the  disgrace  of  being  called 
milksop  or  spooney,  or  via  media  man — a  much  more  offensive  epithet 
to  me  than  either — rather  than  run  counter  to  those  earnest  and  de¬ 
liberate  convictions  of  other  men,  upon  the  preservation  and  enlight¬ 
ening  of  which  all  our  hope  of  doing  them  good  depends.  .  .  .  faith 
brings  along  with  it  the  responsibility  of  keeping  back  nothing  that  can 
be  profitable  to  any;  but  also  of  speaking  nothing  under  any  notion  of 
being  bold  and  heroical  which  can  lead  a  single  person  to  mistake  his 

42 

way. 

Maurice’s  writings  would  be  less  difficult  to  read  if  he  had  been 
content  to  set  down  his  own  conclusions  in  the  plain,  forcible 
language  which  he  had  at  command  when  he  chose  to  use  it;  but, 
like  Coleridge,  he  felt  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  truth,  that  every 
man  must  find  it  for  himself  and  not  be  content  with  what  he  sees 
through  the  eyes  of  another  man,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
a  superior  truth-seeker  can  help  other  seekers  is  by  showing  them 
better  ways  to  approach  truth.  Their  method  was  that  of  Socrates 
and  of  all  other  great  thinkers  who  were  more  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing  their  followers  how  to  use  their  minds  than  in  providing  them 
with  ready-made  truth  which  would  render  further  thinking  un¬ 
necessary.  Their  writings  can  be  judged  fairly  and  accurately 
only  in  the  light  of  their  primary  purpose. 

Believing  that  anonymous  journalism  as  practiced  in  his  day 
violated  the  principles  of  free  thought  and  free  and  honest  ex¬ 
change  of  opinion,  Maurice  waged  a  vigorous  battle  against  it 
which  extended  throughout  practically  his  whole  life.  Probably 
no  other  man  of  his  time  attacked  it  with  so  much  regularity  and 
vigor.  His  grounds  for  opposing  it  were  practically  the  same  as 
Coleridge’s,  but  he  elaborated  most  of  Coleridge’s  objections,  and 
gave  special  emphasis  to  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  truth  de¬ 
manded  a  personal  presentation  of  opinion  and  criticism,  not  some¬ 
thing  offered  from  behind  a  mask. 

42.  Ibid.,  I,  478-480. 
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In  one  of  his  first  publications,  an  article  entitled  “The  New 
School  of  Cockneyism,”  the  first  installment  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine  for  November, 
1825,  he  called  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  reviews  in  Blackwood’s 
a  new  form  of  “Cockneyism,”  which  he  analyzed  and  satirized 
at  some  length: 

If  they  [empirics  who  had  treated  the  subject  of  Cockneyism]  were 
asked  to  describe  its  more  prominent  symptoms  they  would  no  doubt 
answer — a  cottage  at  Hampstead;  lecturing  at  the  Surrey  Institution; 
drinking  weak  tea;  professing  Jacobinical  principles;  and  writing  in  the 
Examiner.  This  is  what  nine-tenths  of  the  writers  and  talkers  against 
Cockneyism  understand  by  it,  and  therefore  before  we  prove  that  a 
disorder  identical  with  Cockneyism  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  quarter  where 
it  has  never  yet  been  observed,  we  must  give  our  definition  of  its  nature 
and  properties.  The  symptoms  of  Cockneyism  in  our  acceptance  of  the 
word,  are  a  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers  of  their  intrinsic 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  an  insane  conviction  that  a  special 
destiny  has  instituted  them  privileged  dictators  in  morals,  taste  and  re¬ 
ligion,  inordinate  vanity  struggling  in  a  resisting  medium  of  inordinate 
imbecility,  an  unhealthy  tone  of  feeling,  a  love  of  paradox  with  an 
absence  of  all  real  originality,  a  fondness  for  new  words  and  phrases 
and  a  deficiency  in  new  thoughts,  an  affectation  of  kindliness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  with  a  propensity  to  be  peculiarly  splenetic  and  uncharitable, 
maudlin  sentimentalism,  a  perpetual  straining  after  facetiousness,  with 
an  utter  want  of  delicacy  of  wit  or  breadth  of  humor,  and  great  im¬ 
patience  of  ridicule  when  it  approaches  near  enough  to  affect  them¬ 
selves.43 

Even  after  he  had  learned  to  write  with  more  tact,  Maurice  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  equal  feeling  on  this  subject. 

He  formed  a  habit  of  speaking  of  anonymous  journalism  as 
“We”  journalism,  as  opposed  to  the  more  desirable  “I”  journal¬ 
ism.  In  The  Friendship  of  Books  he  again  pointed  out  the  traits 
of  the  anonymous  journalist  for  condemnation: 

Moreover  the  writer  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  review,  com¬ 
monly  assumes  an  off-hand,  dashing  air.  He  has  a  number  of  colloquial 
phrases,  and  stock  jests,  which  seem  intended  to  put  us  at  our  ease.  He 
speaks  in  a  loud,  rattling  tone,  like  one  who  wishes  to  shake  hands  the 


43.  P.  37. 
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first  time  you  meet  him.  But  then,  when  you  stretch  out  your  hand, 
what  is  it  you  meet?  Not  that  of  a  man,  but  of  a  shadow,  of  something 
that  calls  itself  “We.”  Be  friends  with  a  “We”!  How  is  that  pos¬ 
sible?  If  the  mist  is  scattered,  if  we  discover  that  there  is  an  actual 
human  being  there,  then  the  case  is  altered  altogether.44 

He  felt  that  he  could  be  more  friendly  even  towards  parties  and 
sects  than  he  could  towards  these  anonymous  writers: 

.  .  .  I  have  no  expectation  of  being  understood  by  that  [the  Saturday 
Review ]  or  any  journal  whatsoever.  I  have  grown  more  and  more 
to  desire  the  friendship  of  all  schools  and  sects,  and  more  and  more  to 
feel  myself  in  deadly  and  hopeless  hostility  with  the  anonymous  news¬ 
papers  which  represent  them.  .  .  .  To  me  it  is  the  pleasantest  thing 
possible  to  have  intercourse  with  men.  But  for  shadows  I  have  no 
respect  at  all.45 

He  explained  to  R.  H.  Hutton  his  belief  that  a  personal  type  of 
journalism  makes  for  freer  investigation,  assertion,  and  testing  of 
truth,  while  impersonal  journalism  tends  to  prevent  such  freedom: 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  journalism,  with  its  symbol  We,  has  more 
than  anything  else  tended  to  keep  alive  the  notion  of  sect  fellowship,  by 
which  I  mean  fellowship  in  a  more  or  less  accurately  defined  set  of 
opinions.  ...  in  most  cases  I  think  they  have  been  the  great  instruments 
of  bringing  out  that  which  was  most  contentious  and  negative  in  the 
persons  whom  they  represented,  in  getting  rid  of  their  nobler  aspira¬ 
tions.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  review  which  John  Henry 
Newman  edited,  the  “British  Critic.”  I  believe  that  he  and  his  friends, 
standing  on  a  feeble  and  rotten  ground  of  Anglican  tradition,  were 
nevertheless  striving  earnestly  in  their  hearts,  and  in  “Tracts  for  the 
Times,”  to  fight  with  sectarianism  and  to  escape  from  it.  The  moment 
they  started  this  review  .  .  .  the  contradiction  to  their  professions  be¬ 
came  too  manifest  and  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Now  had  these  men  each  spoken 
out  his  own  words  in  his  own  name  he  would  have  known  whereabouts 
he  was  standing.  There  would  not  have  been  the  miserable  fiction  of 
a  union  where  no  union  was.  So  far  as  they  did  agree  this  agreement 
would  make  itself  more  felt  for  their  differences.  Each  might  have 
done  his  own  part  towards  the  discovery  of  the  deeper  ground  of  union 
which  all  had  need  of. 


44-  P-  3- 
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...  I  think  we  have  most  of  corporate  sensibility  when  we  most 
take  all  the  burden  of  our  position  as  actual  men.46 

This  statement  reveals  Maurice’s  conviction  that  men  could  never 
arrive  at  a  unity  of  belief  through  this  deplorable  kind  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  undertook  to  show,  in  a  letter  to  Kingsley,  how  personal 
journalism  tended  to  produce  a  more  discriminating  and  truthful 
type  of  criticism : 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  simple  names 
will  work.  If  I  do  anything  for  this  journal  [a  proposed  periodical 
which  would  contain  only  signed  articles]  it  would  probably  be  a  re¬ 
view  of  Froude’s  History.  Suppose  I  wrote  an  article  as  a  We,  what 
would  be  my  course?  To  bestow  a  few  patronising  praises  and  ma¬ 
licious  censures  upon  a  man  who  knows  just  a  thousand  times  as  much 
of  all  the  facts  as  I  do,  and  has  brought  to  his  task  an  amount  of  earnest 
manly  thought  and  wisdom  which  has  really  made  the  reign  he  treated 
of  a  new  one.  Supposing  I  wrote  in  my  own  person,  what  should  I 
do?  I  should  confess  how  much  he  had  taught  me,  how  many  mis¬ 
takes  and  prejudices  of  mine  he  had  corrected.  I  should  say  when, 
accepting  his  own  statements  and  discoveries,  I  did  not  see  my  way 
to  go  along  with  him.  .  .  .  Now  here  is  my  answer  to  your  dread  that 
the  “I”  journal  will  especially  be  a  cloak  first  for  presumption,  then  for 
the  moderation  of  eclecticism  which  I  think  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  it  can 
be  to  you.  I  believe  that  a  journal  with  names  must  be  undertaken  by 
men  who  feel  that  they  dare  not  be  braggarts  and  dare  not  be  cowards  5 
that  they  are  arming  themselves,  and  so  far  as  they  can  are  assisting 
others  to  arm,  for  a  real  battle,  in  which  impertinence  and  frivolity 
cannot  serve  except  to  expose  those  who  indulge  in  them.4' 

Maurice  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  forces 
which  caused  English  journalism  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  insist  more  and  more  on  the  use  of  the  signed  article. 
His  conduct  in  this  enterprise  was  well  within  the  tradition  of 
freedom  to  which  Milton’s  Areopagitka  and  Mill’s  Liberty  belong. 

In  Maurice,  even  more  than  in  Coleridge,  liberalism  expressed 
itself  in  various  practical  forms.  Although  Coleridge’s  teaching 
was  practical,  he  himself  was  a  thinker,  not  a  doer.  Maurice, 
however,  was  both  a  philosopher-theologian  and  a  man  of  action. 
His  books  and  articles  showed  a  consistent  attempt  to  apply  many 


46.  Ibid.,  II,  324-326. 


47.  Ibid.,  II,  322-323. 
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of  Coleridge’s  principles  to  various  practical  problems ;  his  numer¬ 
ous  activities  showed  him  endeavoring  to  put  the  same  principles 
to  work  in  the  life  of  the  world.  His  eagerness  to  put  those 
principles  into  practice  was  manifested  by  the  part  he  played  in 
leading  the  Christian-Socialist  movement  and  in  establishing 
Queen’s  College,  which  gave  women  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education,  and  the  Working  Men’s  College,  which  gave  the  poor 
man  the  same  opportunity.  Even  more  remarkable,  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  was  itself  the  product  of  a  process  by  which  his  beliefs  and 
his  devotion  to  Christianity  determined  all  his  acts  and  became 
embodied  within  his  very  being.  In  Maurice  the  light  of  reason, 
as  Coleridge  had  conceived  it,  did  radiate  throughout  the  whole 
man. 

One  of  Maurice’s  purposes  in  writing  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  was  to  show  that  there  was  a  connection  “between  the 
thoughts  of  the  schools  and  the  life  of  the  world.”48  All  of  his 
books  had  this  purpose.  He  cared  little  for  religion  unless  it  was 
put  into  practice:  “It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  that  my  preach¬ 
ing  once  a  week  is  a  poor  thing  if  it  bear  no  fruit  in  action.  .  .  .”49 
It  was  the  nature  of  the  Englishman,  Maurice  believed,  to  be  prac¬ 
tical:  “.  .  .  though  he  becomes  a  very  miserable  creature  when  he 
acts  without  thinking,  he  becomes  even  more  feeble  and  contempt¬ 
ible  when  he  aspires  to  think  without  acting.”50  He  told  his  gen¬ 
eration  that  they  spent  too  much  time  in  “thinking  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  instead  of  in  believing,  hoping,  and  loving.”51  He 
warned  the  Church  of  England  that  the  workingmen  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  consider  it  their  bitterest  foe  unless  it  taught  them  that 
Christ  was  the  “Head  and  bond  of  a  universal  brotherhood;  .  .  . 
the  righteous  Judge  and  Punisher  of  all  that  violate  that  relation 
to  each  other,  and  set  up  self  in  opposition  to  society.”52  He  told 
the  men  of  letters  that  “great  poems  are  composed  not  in  easy,  lazy 
times,  but  when  there  is  most  work  doing,  and  when  there  are  the 
most  strong  and  energetic  men  to  do  it.”53  Man’s  body  was  not  to 
be  despised,  for  Christ  redeemed  it  as  well  as  the  soul.54  It  is  not 

48.  Sequel  to  What  Is  Revelation?  pp.  168-169. 

49.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  26. 

50.  “Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church,”  p.  xxxi. 

51.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  139.  52.  Theological  Essays,  p.  248. 

53.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  64.  54.  Theological  Essays,  p.  246. 
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strange  or  inappropriate  that  in  F.  Madox  Brown’s  painting  Work 
two  imposing  figures  were  made  recognizable,  Carlyle  and  Mau¬ 
rice.55  Neither  is  it  strange  that  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes,  and 
others  who  have  sometimes  been  grouped  together  as  the  “muscu¬ 
lar  school”  in  literature  were  ready  to  acknowledge  their  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Maurice’s  teaching.  Perhaps  there  is  more  occasion  for 
wonder  in  the  thought  that  these  things  had  their  beginning  in  the 
transcendental  musings  of  the  philosopher  of  Highgate. 

Maurice  insisted,  like  Coleridge,  that  man  was  and  should  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  present.  The  past  was  useful  to  him 
only  in  so  far  as  it  helped  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  day.  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  he  taught,  was  in  the  present,  not  the  future. 
The  “vulgarest,  pettiest  motives”  which  acted  upon  men  “in  the 
bustle  of  the  common  world”  were  “more  efficient  than  the  most 
magnificent  anticipations  of  that  which  is  to  be,  in  some  far  off 
period.”56  The  Bible,  he  told  the  workingmen,  “taken  in  its  most 
simple  literary  sense,”  declared  God  to  be  “the  present  ruler  of 
the  world,”  a  help  and  a  teacher  in  their  daily  perplexities  and  in 
their  common  life.57 

He  continued  Coleridge’s  attack  on  the  commercial  spirit  and 
its  disregard  for  human  values.  Like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  he 
reminded  his  age  that  men  were  more  important  than  the  things 
they  made: 

And  the  newspaper  reminds  us  of  what  we  are  sometimes  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  forget,  that  the  coals  do  not  dig  themselves  out  of  the  earth, 
that  the  corn  does  not  sow  or  reap  itself,  that  if  glass  and  cotton  and 
knives  have  to  do  with  machines,  those  machines  are  worked  by  hands, 
and  those  hands  belong  to  living  men.  We  have  to  apprise  ourselves 
again  and  again,  that  whether  the  provinces  and  towns  of  England  are 
to  strengthen  each  other  and  to  strengthen  the  capital,  whether  they 
are  to  help  make  up  a  great  country,  or  to  destroy  one  that  is  made, 
depends  much  less  upon  the  stuff  they  send  up  in  the  shape  of  cotton  or 
calico  or  hardware,  than  upon  the  stuff  of  which  the  men  that  work 
these  things  are  composed.58 

55.  For  a  copy  of  this  painting,  see  Ford  M.  Ford,  Ford  Madox  Brown:  A  Record 
of  His  Life  and  Work,  opposite  p.  189. 

56.  Theological  Essays,  p.  292. 

57.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  83-84. 


58.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  80. 
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That  competition  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  he  bluntly  wrote  to 
Kingsley,  is  a  lie.59  He  called  it  destructive  of  society,  since  it 
sets  up  each  man  against  his  neighbor.60  A  Christian  order  of 
society  was  to  him  directly  the  opposite  of  a  competitive  order.61 

Maurice  interpreted  everything  in  terms  of  man’s  welfare. 
His  definition  of  genius,  as  “that  which  begets  some  life  in  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  it,  which  kindles  some  warmth  in 
them,”62  was  altogether  social.  He  told  literary  men  and  jour¬ 
nalists  that  “Books  and  newspapers  exist  for  the  sake  of  men,” 
and  that  if  they  were  ever  put  in  the  place  of  men  they  would 
become  “curses”  to  humanity  rather  than  “blessings.”63  He  was 
not  fond  of  metaphysics,  he  wrote  to  Kingsley,  unless  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  human  beings.64 

Maurice’s  important  work  in  the  fields  of  education  and  social 
reform  sprang  directly  from  his  theological  beliefs.65  He  wrote 
J.  M.  Ludlow  that  the  basis  of  the  Working  Men’s  College  should 
be  neither  secular  nor,  in  the  narrow  sense,  religious:  “.  .  .  it  must 
assert  the  principle  that  God  is  to  be  sought  and  honoured  in  every' 
pursuit,  not  merely  in  something  technically  called  religion.”66 
The  policy  of  the  college,  as  he  stated  it,  was  to  recognize  each 
man  as  a  man ,  to  develop  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  to  treat  institu¬ 
tions  and  history  as  revelations  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  to  make 
no  insistence  upon  orthodoxy.67 

In  a  similar  manner,  Maurice  carried  his  leading  principles 
over  into  the  Christian-Socialist  movement.  He  defined  socialism 
as  “the  acknowledgment  of  brotherhood  in  heart  and  fellowship 
in  work.”68  He  told  Ludlow  that  he  specially  desired  two  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  movement:  first,  full  power  by  the  members  to  ex¬ 
press  all  that  they  believed,  and  to  make  what  they  believed  the 
foundation  of  their  acts;  second,  full  freedom  to  unite  with  all 
those  whom  they  found  it  expedient  to  bring  into  the  circle,  viz., 
all  men  of  honest  purpose,  whatever  their  intellectual  confusions 
might  be.69  External  machinery',  organization,  and  system  meant 

59.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  32.  60.  Ibid.,  II,  47. 

61.  Ibid.,  II,  83.  62.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  12. 

63.  Ibid.,  p.  46.  64.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  496. 

65.  See  Storr,  op.  cit.,  p.  352.  66.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  319. 

67.  See  J.  L.  Davies,  The  Workingmen’s  College,  pp.  8-1 1. 

68.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  128.  69.  Ibid.,  II,  33. 
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very  little  to  him.  He  relied  solely  on  spiritual  power  to  bring 
success  to  the  movement.  When  Ludlow  suggested  that  he  was 
subject  to  “system-phobia,”  he  had  his  answer  ready: 

Talk  as  you  like  about  my  system-phobia.  It  is  this  that  I  mean  by  a 
system,  it  is  this  which  I  have  hated  in  the  Church,  the  State,  the  family, 
the  heart,  and  which  I  see  coming  out  more  fearfully  every  day — the 
organization  of  evil  powers  for  the  sake  of  producing  good  effects.  .  .  . 
God’s  order  seems  to  me  more  than  ever  the  antagonist  of  man’s  sys¬ 
tems;  Christian  Socialism  is  in  my  mind  the  assertion  of  God’s  order.70 

His  faith  in  spiritual  power  was  absolute:  “.  .  .  spiritual  power  is 
superior  to  mechanical  .  .  .  the  world  is  subject  to  God,  and  not  to 
chance  or  nature  .  .  .  there  is  an  order,  far  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  than  that  of  the  sun  and  stars,  in  which  men  are  intended 
to  abide,  and  in  which  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble  within 
them  receives  its  full  development.  .  .  .”71  Naturally,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  Robert  Owen’s  belief  that  in  successful  co-operation  “the 
whole  secret  lay  in  the  particular  machinery  which  he  recom¬ 
mended,”  “that  men  are  the  mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
that  by  a  readjustment  of  their  circumstances  their  condition  may 
be  reformed.”72 

Maurice  and  Coleridge,  therefore,  have  their  place  in  a  long 
line  of  teachers  and  thinkers  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  of  Christ 
down  to  the  present  time  who,  steadfastly  believing  that  the  spirit 
is  real,  that  its  power,  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  source  of  all  other 
power,  and  that  man  is  essentially  a  spiritual  creature,  have  agreed 
that  a  teaching  which  nourishes  the  spirit  and  conforms  to  its  laws 
offers  the  only  possible  solution  to  men’s  religious,  social,  and  even 
economic  problems.  To  them,  the  real  enemy  of  liberalism  is 
whatever  enslaves  the  spirit  or  is  counter  to  its  laws. 

70.  Ibid.,  II,  43-44.  71.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  41 1-412. 

72.  Ibid.,  pp.  188-189.  For  a  comparison  of  Owen  and  Maurice  in  the  history  of 
co-operation,  see  “Maurice’s  Place  in  the  History  of  Co-operation,”  Spectator,  LVII 
(1884),  1339-1340. 
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The  Vision  of  Unity 

like  coleridge,  Maurice  made  the  quest  for  unity  the  dominant 
interest  of  his  life,  refused  to  align  himself  with  any  party,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  parties  and  sects  could  be  permanently  reconciled, 
not  through  toleration  and  compromise,  but  through  finding  the 
truth  which  lay  beneath  their  various  opinions.  He  believed  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  deeper  truth  could  be  gained  only  through 
the  study  of  theology,  and  asserted  that  Christianity,  the  highest 
theology,  was  the  only  basis  for  a  universal  spiritual  brotherhood. 
Some  of  these  beliefs  underwent  considerable  expansion  in  Mau¬ 
rice’s  hand,  especially  the  last,  which  grew  into  his  vision  of  the 
Church  Universal. 

Maurice’s  all-absorbing  desire  for  unity  arose  early  in  his  life 
and  never  forsook  him.  As  early  as  May  8,  1834,  he  spoke  ambi¬ 
tiously  of  this  desire  in  a  letter  to  R.  C.  Trench:  “If  I  should 
ever  write  again,1  it  will  be,  I  think,  on  the  subject  nearest  my 
heart,  and  from  which  I  cannot  wander  long  together  without 
finding  myself  the  worse  for  it — the  principles  and  conditions  of 
union  among  men.  Everything  without  and  within  seems  driving 
us  to  meditation  upon  this  mighty  question.”2  His  Kingdom  of 
Christ ,  published  first  in  1837-1838  and  in  a  completely  revised 
form  in  1842,  was  probably  the  work  which  he  had  in  mind.  But 
the  search  for  unity  ran  through  all  his  books.  In  1843  Hare 
wrote  him  a  letter  encouraging  him  to  persist  in  his  intention: 
“That  your  work  is  to  labour  in  healing  the  breaches  of  the  Church 
is  plain.  .  .  .”3  In  his  work  with  the  Christian-Socialist  movement, 
which  began  in  1848,  his  chief  motive,  according  to  his  son,  was 
that  of  bringing  all  classes  together.4  In  February,  1849,  Mau- 

1.  Maurice  had  given  up  his  work  editing  and  writing  for  the  Athenaeum ,  and  had 
just  published  a  doctrinal  novel,  Eustace  Conway  (1834). 

2.  R.  C.  Trench,  Letters  and  Memorials,  I,  158. 

3.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  361-362.  4.  Ibid.,  II,  220. 
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rice  wrote:  .  .  I  feel  that  I  am  to  be  a  man  of  war  against  all 

parties,  that  I  may  be  a  peacemaker  between  all  men.”5  In  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  J.  M.  Ludlow  that  although 
he  had  met  with  many  obstacles  and  misunderstandings  he  was 
persevering  in  his  task:  “Yet  I  seek  for  unity  in  my  own  wild 
way.”6  In  1856  he  wrote  to  Macleod  Campbell:  “Perhaps  I  hold 
more  strongly  than  you  do  a  reconciliation  of  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
manity  with  God  in  Christ.  .  .  .”7  In  delivering  his  farewell 
sermon  at  Vere  Street,  November  7,  1869  (about  three  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death),  he  used  these  words  to  justify  his  career: 

Still,  I  think,  it  may  be  good,  here  and  there,  to  have  a  man  who  holds 
himself  more  aloof  from  every  school  and  party,  than  it  is  perhaps  pos¬ 
sible  or  right  for  most  to  do,  not  because  he  wishes  to  see  the  faith  of 
any  one  of  them  crushed  or  weakened,  but  because  he  believes  there  is 
a  stronger  faith,  which  they  all  profess,  and  which  their  hostilities  are 
undermining.  I  feel  keenly  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  this  ground 
without  an  appearance  of  arrogance,  as  if  I  had  discovered  some  better 
and  higher  principle  than  my  neighbors,  or  were  more  consistent  with 
the  one  which  they  acknowledge,  than  they  are.  I  hope  you,  who  know 
me,  will  believe  that  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  But  this  appearance  of 
presumption  may  produce  a  separation  from  those  with  whom  I  ought 
to  work,  through  my  fault,  not  theirs,  which  is  real.  Such  a  separa¬ 
tion  must  enfeeble  all  the  words  which  I  speak  on  behalf  of  unity,  and 
therefore  it  is  one  of  the  signs  which  show  me  that  henceforth  some 
other  voice  may  teach  you  better  than  mine.8 

His  words  show  a  conflict  between  modesty  and  sense  of  duty  that 
was  characteristic  of  him.  Although  he  met  with  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  he  never  completely  forsook  his  quest.  Frederick 
Maurice  reported  that  his  father,  in  a  conversation  held  as  late  as 
1871,  spoke  of  the  grip  which  the  desire  for  unity  had  always  had 
upon  him :  “  ‘I  have  laid  a  great  many  addled  eggs  in  my  time,’ 
he  said  to  me  in  rather  a  sad  tone  one  day,  ‘but  I  think  I  see  a  con¬ 
nection  through  the  whole  of  my  life  that  I  have  only  lately 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  506. 

6.  Ibid.,  II,  30.  Maurice  wrote  to  Daniel  Macmillan  in  1843:  “I  would  most 
strongly  warn  anyone  against  the  self-deception  of  fancying  that  he  who  wishes  to  be  an 
ambassador  of  peace  can  do  otherwise  than  weep  bitterly”  {ibid.,  I,  350). 

7.  Ibid.,  II,  298.  8.  Ibid.,  II,  595-596. 
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begun  to  realize  ;  the  desire  for  Unity  both  in  the  Nation  and  the 
Church  has  haunted  me  all  my  days.’  ”9 

All  his  beliefs  were  gathered  together  in  his  vision  of  the 
Church  Universal,  a  spiritual  society  in  which  all  men  and  all 
sects  were  united.  This  society,  he  insisted,  was  not  a  dream;  it 
actually  existed,  has  always  existed,  and  would  always  exist.  “I 
would  wish  to  live  and  die,”  he  said,  “for  the  assertion  of  this 
truth:  that  the  Universal  Church  is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  any 
particular  nation  is.”10  The  New  Testament  was  to  him  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  that  society.11  He  spoke  of  “those  who  wish  to  divert  the 
stream  of  God’s  mercy  into  canals  and  tanks  of  their  own  manu¬ 
facture”  as  contrasting  poorly  with  those  who  prefer  “the  full  and 
all-embracing  ocean  of  the  Catholic  Church.”12  The  universal 
society  arose,  he  said,  with  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among 
men: 

The  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  thus  the  formation,  out  of  a  particular 
nation,  of  a  universal  society  capable  of  adopting  all  nations  into  itself, 
a  society  having  its  home  both  in  earth  and  Heaven;  witnessing  of 
God’s  love  and  gracious  purposes  to  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth;  wit¬ 
nessing  that  they  are,  as  spiritual  beings,  under  the  direct  government  of 
God  Himself.  Nothing  like  this  had  been  or  could  be  in  the  former 
days.  Till  Christ  was  glorified,  till  it  was  fully  declared  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  till  it 
was  shown  that  the  barrier  of  death  does  not  separate  the  two  worlds, 
there  could  not  be  this  manifestation  of  a  personal  Spirit  dwelling  in 
a  Universal  Church.13 

Maurice  found  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Book 
of  Revelation  specially  valuable  as  developing  the  idea  of  this 
Church.14  Christ,  he  said,  the  “uniting  point  between  the  absolute 
Godhead  and  the  voluntary  worshipping  creature,”  must  likewise 

9.  Ibid.,  II,  632.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  I,  41.  The  figure  of  the  addled  eggs  was  one  which 
Coleridge  was  fond  of  using  in  reference  to  his  failures.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Maurice  spoke  of  the  business  of  an  author  as  being  that  of  “reconciling  the  thoughts 
of  our  minds,  in  bringing  together  and  uniting  what  had  been  loose  and  disjointed 
elements”  ( Friendship  of  Books,  p.  29). 

10.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  166.  II.  Theological  Essays,  p.  383. 

12.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  151.  Maurice  frequently  applied  the  term  Catholic  Church 
to  the  Universal  Church,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  him  only  one 
“sect”  or  division. 

13.  Ibid.,  II,  353. 


14.  Ibid.,  I,  254-255,  21 1. 
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be  the  meeting  point  between  all  the  religions  of  the  world  3  other¬ 
wise,  these  religions  are  “broken,  divided,  superstitious  schemes 
for  propitiating  an  unwilling  and  ungracious  Being,”  mere  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  the  uniting  point  “somewhere  in  the  material  or 
spiritual  world.”15  He  believed  that  this  theology,  latent  in  the 
teaching  of  all  Christian  clergymen,  united  all  social  classes  and 
religious  sects  within  a  nation.16  It  likewise  was  capable  of  uniting 
all  the  religions  of  the  world,  whether  Christian,  Jewish,  or 
pagan.1'  Maurice  naturally  became  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposal,  in  1841,  to  establish  a  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  which 
would  represent  the  various  Protestant  churches,  rather  than 
merely  one  of  them.18  He  looked  on  this  as  a  tangible  step  to¬ 
wards  the  realization  of  a  more  catholic  church. 

Maurice  believed  that  the  Unity  upon  which  the  Church  rested 
gradually  revealed  itself  through  history,  “the  forms  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  human  society.”  The  Bible  was  to  him  the  record  of 
such  a  revelation.  Mankind  progressed  from  material  to  spiritual 
perceptions  of  it: 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  progress  from  the  obscure  to  the  intelligible, 
from  the  remote  to  the  near;  far  from  it:  like  all  science  it  is  an  advance 
from  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  Senses  or  the  Affections,  to  that 
which  is  deeper  and  is  only  within  the  reach  of  the  Understanding  or 
the  Conscience;  then  onwards  to  those  amazing  abysses  which  the 
Reason  seeks  after,  in  which  she  delights,  wonders,  and  is  lost.19 

Although  the  voice  of  Unity  had  sounded  in  every  age,  it  carried, 
he  was  convinced,  a  special  power  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  he  saw  “all  sects  and  factions,  religious,  political,  or  philo¬ 
sophical,  .  .  .  bearing  testimonies,  sometimes  mute,  sometimes 
noisy,  occasionally  hopeful,  oftener  reluctant,  to  the  presence  of 
the  Church  Universal.”20  He  confidently  expected  a  great  ref¬ 
ormation,  “to  issue  in  greater  blessings  than  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,”  to  take  place  in  his  day.21  All  efforts  to- 

15.  Ibid.,  II,  229-230.  16.  Ibid.,  II,  611-612. 

17.  Ibid.,  II,  582-583.  18.  Ibid.,  I,  324-327. 

19.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  259-260.  Notice  that  the  idea  of  progress  which 
Maurice  states  here  is  couched  entirely  in  terms  of  Coleridge’s  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  understanding. 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46. 

21.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  316.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  II,  353-354;  I,  206,  540 ;  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  p.  1 70. 
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wards  reformation  in  his  day,  he  declared,  must  be  “directly  and 
consciously  movements  towards  unity,”  the  question  of  the  time.22 

Maurice  found  two  wrong  tendencies  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  which  he  believed  the  reformation  of  the 
nineteenth  was  to  combat.  One  of  these  was  towards  the  deifica¬ 
tions  of  the  intellect.  The  eighteenth  century,  he  said,  after  it 
had  rejected  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  sought  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  system  of  its  own  through  the  functioning  of  the 
mere  understanding.23  This  product  he  called,  in  contrast  to  the 
comprehensive  spiritual  society,  a  “comprehensive  world.”24  The 
new  reformation  was  to  accept  the  efforts  of  the  eighteenth  century 
towards  universality,  but  reject  its  tendency  towards  exclusive 
empiricism. 

The  other  wrong  tendency,  which  was  older  than  Protestant¬ 
ism,  was  that  towards  excessive  individualism.  To  be  sure,  Mau¬ 
rice  insisted  that  religion  must  be  partly  individual:  “.  .  .  morality 
and  religion  being  individual  concerns,  the  less  individual  existence, 
in  other  words,  the  fewer  thoughts  and  feelings  a  man  has,  the 
less  he  is  a  moral  and  religious  being.”20  The  value  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  lay  chiefly  in  its  teaching  that  the  individual  should  not 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  mass: 

The  worth  of  Protestantism  consisted  in  this,  that  it  asserted  the  dis¬ 
tinct  position  of  every  man,  affirming  that  he  was  a  person  and  not 
merely  one  of  a  mass.  This  truth  has  been  working  itself  out  into 
clearness  for  many  centuries,  but  the  process  was  a  strange  and  painful 
one.  The  conscience  is  that  which  tells  each  man  he  is  a  person,  mak¬ 
ing  him  feel  that  which  he  has  done  in  past  time  to  be  his  own,  giving 
him  an  awful  assurance  of  identity,  responsibility,  permanence.26 

He  thought  highly  of  many  of  the  aspects  of  Protestantism,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  which  related  to  the  arts  and  sciences.27  But  indi¬ 
vidualism,  he  believed,  when  carried  too  far,  was  “unfavourable 
to  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  to  fellowship  among  men.”28 

22.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  518.  23.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  204. 

24.  Ibid.  For  Maurice’s  antithesis  between  the  World  and  the  Church,  see  Theolog¬ 
ical  Essays,  pp.  403-404. 

2J.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  82. 

26.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  320.  For  a  brief  by  Maurice  in  general  defense  of 
Protestantism,  see  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  140- 142. 

27.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  502. 


28.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  296. 
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It  then  became  mere  “self-seeking.”  Such  individualism  came  to 
its  height  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Maurice  called  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Goethe  great  self-seekers, 
and  added,  “For  us  there  must  be  something  else  intended.”29 
His  views  on  the  subject  are  summed  up  in  what  he  wrote  Kingsley 
about  Goethe:  “I  do  not  think  I  quite  go  along  with  you  in  what 
you  say  of  Goethe.  He  seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
a  genus  of  which  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  multiplication,  but 
which  in  itself  is  very  valuable.  The  age  of  mere  self-culture  is 
overj  but  we  must  not  lose  the  lessons  it  taught.”30  He  naturally 
took  issue  with  Carlyle’s  faith  in  heroes:  “.  .  .  nothing  is  so  ig¬ 
nominious  as  that  craving  for  great  men  to  appear,  as  if  the  uni¬ 
verse  depended  on  them.  .  .  .”31  Protestantism,  he  insisted,  had 
not  yet  gone  far  enough  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  “truths  or 
principles  which  shall  belong  to  us,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  race.”32  It  had  tended  too  much  to  consider  spiritual 
blessings  as  (and  Maurice  here  uses  Coleridge’s  figure)  “the  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  exclusive  body  or  of  the  individual  elect}  not  as  treasures 
like  the  light  and  air  of  which  all  may  partake  together.”33  The 
broad  social  aspects  of  his  gospel  were  clearly  manifested  in  the 
following  ringing  declaration: 

The  Church  must  either  fulfil  its  witness  of  a  declaration  of  a  redemp¬ 
tion  for  mankind,  or  be  cut  off.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  time  is 
at  hand  when  we  shall  awaken  to  this  conviction,  and  when  we  shall 
perceive  that  what  we  call  our  individual  salvation  means  nothing,  and 
that  our  faith  in  it  becomes  untenable  when  we  separate  it  from  the 
salvation  which  Christ  wrought  out  for  the  world  by  His  Incarnation 
and  sacrifice,  resurrection  and  ascension.34 

With  parties,  as  with  individuals,  the  tendency  towards  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  whole  was,  according  to  Maurice,  an  evil.  This  sec¬ 
tarian  tendency  was  one  of  the  curses  of  the  Church  of  England. 

29.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  59. 

30.  Ibid.,  II,  266.  Maurice  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence  “a  document 
in  which  the  old  Protestant  feeling,  that  each  man  is  a  distinct  being  possessing  distinct 
privileges  and  rights,  is  curiously  blended  with  a  vague  notion  of  general  fellowship, 
which  was  beginning  to  gain  currency  in  Europe,  and  which  was  rather  a  reaction 
against  Protestantism  than  the  natural  result  of  it”  ( Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  176). 

31.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  293.  32.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  167. 

33.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  9-10.  34.  Ibid.,  II,  357. 
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The  different  parties  in  it  did  not  represent  it  truly,  for  the  party 
spirit  always  tended  to  set  up  different  human  theories  about  God 
and  the  Church  to  be  worshiped  instead  of  God  himself.3-’’  In  the 
crucial  days  of  1846  Maurice  declared  that  the  people  could  not 
be  saved  from  flying  to  Romanism,  as  Newman  had  done,  by  any 
of  the  English  parties.36  He  expected  still  less  from  the  orthodox, 
many  of  whom  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their  own  righteousness 
that  they  denied  that  the  Spirit  of  Unity  is  for  all  men.37 

Although  he  realized  that  the  English  Church  was  in  “a  sad 
state  .  .  .  little  light,  little  life,”  and  said,  “Our  great  misery  has 
been  our  resolute  worship  of  our  own  notions,  our  hatred  of  every 
notion  that  clashed  with  them,”  he  did  not  despair  of  reconciling 
the  opposing  factions.  “One  can  find  enough  that  is  not  good  and 
pleasant  in  all ;  the  art  is  to  detect  in  them  the  good  thing  which 
God  has  put  into  each,  and  means  each  to  show  forth.”38  Men 
should  use  “their  intellects  to  help  forward  spiritual  fellowship,” 
he  wrote  to  Strachey,  “as  intellects  have  been  used  to  disturb  it.”39 
Not  only  from  Coleridge,  but  also  from  experience  with  the  diverse 
beliefs  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  which  he  grew  up,  and 
from  the  influence  of  Plato  through  Hare,  Maurice  had  accepted 
the  teaching  that  something  could  be  learned  from  all  positives.40 
This  belief,  according  to  his  son,  explains  the  power  which  he  dis¬ 
played  as  chairman  of  the  many  groups  over  which  he  was  chosen 
to  preside:  “His  whole  power  as  a  chairman  or  president  lay  in 
his  faculty  of  bringing  out  the  best  that  had  been  said  by  each,  and 
giving  some  harmony  to  the  most  discordant  elements;  never  in 
leading  some  popular  cry  and  giving  it  language.”41  By  using 
this  method  he  sought  to  avoid  mere  compromise  and  to  establish 
reconciliation  upon  a  solid  basis  of  truth.42 

The  groundwork  for  any  permanent  and  effective  unity,  Mau¬ 
rice  believed,  must  be  theological.  God  was  the  only  foundation 
upon  which  the  Universal  Church  could  rest.  All  the  religious 
movements  of  his  time,  he  said,  showed  “a  craving  for  positive 
theology.”43  He  wrote  Kingsley  that  his  age  was  crying  for  the- 

35.  Ibid.,  I,  523. 

36.  Ibid.,  I,  422-423.  37.  Ibid.,  II,  367. 

38.  Ibid.,  I,  266.  39.  Loc.  cit. 

40.  Ibid.,  I,  127-128.  41.  Ibid.,  II,  3. 

42.  Ibid.,  II,  122;  I,  358-359.  43.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  149-150. 
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ology.44  He  did  not  accept  Dr.  Arnold’s  belief  that  the  church 
should  rest  upon  some  practical  doctrine  concerning  human  life 
and  conduct,  which  were  close  at  hand,  rather  than  on  God,  who 
was  far  out  of  reach.45  Most  of  all  was  he  opposed  to  those  who 
would  substitute  religion  for  theology ,  professed  notions  about 
God  for  direct  knowledge  of  God  as  He  really  is.46  “Protestants 
and  Romanists  alike,”  he  said,  “are  setting  up  a  religion  in  place 
of  God,  and  are  often  shamefully  maligning  Him.”47  The  old 
Reformation  succumbed  to  conceptions  about  God;  the  new  one 
would  gain  its  power  from  its  faith  in  God: 

When  Luther,  and  still  more  Melancthon,  succumbed  to  propositions 
in  their  later  days,  when  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  belief  in  the  Justifier,  Protestantism  went  into  the  lean, 
sickly,  and  yet  contentious  stage  of  its  existence,  only  to  emerge  from 
that  into  indifference — a  mere  denial  of  Romanism.  The  reformation 
that  we  want  is  the  same  rise  out  of  assents  into  faith  in  a  God  who 
has  redeemed  mankind,  in  whom  I  may  trust  because  I  am  a  man, 
that  I  may  vindicate  my  rights  as  a  man.48 

He  explained  by  an  analogy  what  he  meant  here: 

.  .  .  just  as  I  meet  Englishmen,  not  on  the  ground  that  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  a  limited  monarchy  the  best  form  of  government 
(though  I  may  think  that),  but  on  the  ground  of  our  being  English¬ 
men,  of  our  having  the  same  queen,  the  same  laws,  the  same  ancestors, 
recollections,  associations,  language,  so  I  meet  Churchmen  on  the 
ground  of  our  being  Churchmen,  of  our  having  one  head,  of  our  having 
the  same  relation  to  an  innumerable  company  of  spirits  that  are  on  the 
earth  and  that  have  left  the  earth.49 

Christ  was  to  him  “the  centre  of  unity  to  each  man  and  to  all 
men.”50  The  Cross  was  “the  meeting-point  between  man  and  man, 
between  man  and  God.”51  He  felt  that  the  closer  the  relation 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  was,  the  closer  the  relation 

44.  Life  of  Maurice ,  II,  493.  45.  Ibid.,  II,  146-147;  cf.  also  II,  582. 

46.  Ibid.,  I,  86.  47.  Ibid.,  II,  125. 

48.  Ibid.,  II,  615.  Cf.  also  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  96. 

49.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  259.  Cf.  also  Theological  Essays,  p.  13;  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
p.  287. 

50.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  168. 

51.  Theological  Essays,  p.  147.  Cf.  also  p.  12;. 
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between  man  and  man  would  be.52  Knowledge  of  God,  he  said, 
must  ever  precede  man’s  knowledge  of  himself.  “We  can  know 
nothing  of  ourselves  till  we  look  above  ourselves.  We  can  see 
light  only  in  God’s  light.  The  knowledge  of  man  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  knowledge  of  God  is  possible.”53  “Atheism,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  the  only  alternative  of  an  age  which  demands  science, 
if  we  cannot  ‘know  that  we  know’  God,  and  if  to  know  him  is  not 
eternal  life.”54  This  knowledge  of  God,  possible  to  every  man, 
was  to  Maurice  the  only  real  basis  of  fellowship:  “.  .  .  any  basis 
of  fellowship,  but  a  Theological  one, — any  basis  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  of  mere  materialism, — must  be  narrow  and  exclu¬ 
sive,  one  on  which  an  edifice  of  superstition  will  certainly  be 
reared,  one  which  must  be  protected  by  persecution.”55 

It  should  be  noted  that  Maurice,  in  much  that  he  said  about 
the  Universal  Church  and  its  foundation,  employed  Coleridge’s 
distinction  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The 
Church  was  to  him  made  possible  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  all  men 
possessed  the  reason,  the  power  of  knowing  God  without  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  constantly  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  wrong  use  of  the  understanding,  which  could  not 
communicate  with  God  directly,  which  was  different  in  different 
men,  and  which  created  spiritual  anarchy  by  setting  up  its  own 
notions,  conceptions,  propositions,  and  dogmas  in  the  place  of  the 
Being  which  it  was  incapable  of  perceiving. 

Maurice  frequently  departed  from  Coleridge,  however,  in  in¬ 
terpreting  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  He  protested  that  Coleridge 
did  not  go  far  enough  in  thinking  of  the  Trinity  as  a  doctrine 
which,  not  merely  learned  men,  but  all  human  beings  could  com¬ 
prehend  and  benefit  from: 

If  the  reason  be,  as  he  said  it  was,  expressly  the  human  faculty,  belong¬ 
ing  to  rich  and  poor  alike — not  merely  those  personal  truths  which 
belong  to  each  individual’s  state  and  condition,  but  this  highest  truth, 
which  he  presents  to  us  as  demanding  the  highest  efforts  of  thought 
and  abstraction,  must  belong  to  the  very  humblest  man;  must  be  a 
sacred  part  of  his  inheritance;  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  capable 
of  being  presented  to  him.56 

52.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  446-447.  St-  What  Is  Revelation ?  p.  351. 

54.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  31 1.  55.  Theological  Essays,  p.  483. 

56.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  16. 
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He  agreed  with  Coleridge  that  the  ordinances  of  the  church  should 
not  be  exalted  into  “charms,”  valued  chiefly  as  a  means  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  but  he  went  beyond  Coleridge  to  stress  their  importance  as 
“signs”  to  the  human  race  of  the  existence  of  the  “church  uni¬ 
versal,  not  built  upon  human  inventions  or  human  faith,  but  upon 
the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  and  upon  the  union  which  he  has 
formed  with  his  creatures:  a  church  revealed  to  man  as  a  fixed 
and  eternal  reality  by  means  which  infinite  wisdom  had  itself 
devised.”  He  continued: 

The  tokens  and  witnesses  of  such  a  church,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
divine,  but  the  feeling  of  its  necessity,  apprehensions  of  the  different 
sides  and  aspects  of  it,  must,  if  it  be  a  reality,  be  found  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schemes  which  express  human  thought  and  feeling.  No  amal¬ 
gamation  of  these  can  create  a  real  harmony,  but  each  may  find  its 
highest  meaning  in  that  harmony  which  God  has  created,  and  of  which 
He  is  Himself  the  centre.0 ' 

Maurice  stated  that  Coleridge  would  not  have  agreed  with  his 
views  respecting  Baptism.58  Coleridge  had  warned  against  the 
tendency  to  make  that  ceremony  too  important:  “You  remember 
and  admire  the  saying  of  an  old  divine,  that  a  ceremony  duly  in¬ 
stituted  is  a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith  5  but  if  in  the 
wish  to  make  it  co-essential  and  consubstantial,  you  draw  it  closer 
and  closer,  it  may  strangle  the  faith  it  was  meant  to  deck  and 
designate.”59  Baptism  was  to  Maurice  highly  important  because 
he  considered  it  a  token,  not  only  of  man’s  emancipation  from  evil, 
but  also  of  his  union  with  other  men  in  the  universal  society  which 
was  united  with  Christ  and  which  rested  upon  the  unity  involved 
in  the  Trinity,  a  union  presuming  “an  absolute  Truth,  Unity, 
Love.”60  He  also  stated  that  Coleridge  would  not  have  agreed 
with  all  of  his  statements  concerning  the  Eucharist,61  which  Mau¬ 
rice  likewise  exalted  as  giving  to  the  church  “permanency,  co¬ 
herency,  and  vitality  throughout  all  generations”  and  as  having 
as  much  meaning  for  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  had  for  the 
first.62  Unlike  Coleridge  also,  he  could  find  no  contradiction  be- 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  17.  58.  hoc.  cit. 

59.  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  338-339-  60.  Kingdom  of  Christ ,  p.  261. 

61.  Dedication  to  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  17-18. 

62.  Kingdom  of  Christ ,  p.  312. 
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tween  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds  on  the  question  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.63  Throughout  his  life 
Maurice  defended  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  Coleridge  was 
never  able  to  accept  in  its  entirety. 

On  most  of  these  points,  however,  Maurice  was  led  to  differ 
with  Coleridge  by  expanding  and  elaborating  his  conception  of 
the  Universal  Church  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  his  teacher’s 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  by  transferring  to  this  glorified 
church  many  of  the  forms  of  the  historic  Church  of  England, 
forms  which  so  long  as  they  were  connected  merely  with  the  na¬ 
tional  institution  were  naturally  considered  by  Coleridge  and 
others  to  be  subject  to  corruption,  deterioration,  and  misinterpre¬ 
tation,  like  all  temporal  things,  but  which  for  Maurice  took  on 
eternal  life  once  they  became  “signs”  of  the  invisible  society. 

T  heology 

Since  theology  was  to  Maurice  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
Universal,  to  comprehend  his  conception  of  that  church  one  must 
understand  his  theological  principles.  These  owed  much  to  Cole¬ 
ridge.  In  his  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ,  Maurice  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  what  he  understood  to  be  Coleridge’s  theology. 
He  said  that  Coleridge,  after  finding  it  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  assumption  of  God,  perceived  that  a  neve  God  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  the  demand  for  Being  by  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  the 
Germans  after  Kant  was  met  by  the  1  am  that  I  am  of  the 
Hebrews;  that  this  God  could  satisfy  the  yearning  for  Unity; 
that  this  God,  moreover,  was  a  Father,  and  could  thus  satisfy  the 
Unitarians;  that  evil  was  a  reality  making  a  redemption  neces¬ 
sary;  and  that  all  men  possessed  a  conscience  and  a  will  to  which 
God  appealed.1  He  touched  here  on  most  of  the  points  upon  which 
he  and  Coleridge  agreed. 

Like  Coleridge,  Maurice  yearned  for  a  God  of  many  attri¬ 
butes.  Three  of  these  he  dwelt  upon  especially:  power,  personality, 
and  love.  Power,  which  he  perhaps  stressed  more  than  Coleridge 
did,  was  sufficient  in  God  to  render  man  humble.  God’s  person¬ 
ality  w'as  revealed  in  his  Fatherhood.  Maurice  never  tired  of 

63.  Theological  Essays,  p.  482. 


1.  II,  668-669. 
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asserting  that  God  was  a  Father,  not  a  mere  inventor  of  theories 
and  schemes  of  salvation,2  and  not  a  mere  conception.  He  found 
fault  with  Renan  for  not  thinking  of  God  in  this  way:  “His  Jesus, 
who  died  1800  years  ago  in  Jerusalem  and  never  rose  again,  can 
tell  them  [Renan’s  readers]  of  no  Father,  can  lead  them  to 
none.”3  Spiritual  perceptions,  he  affirmed,  come  to  us  best  through 
our  experiences  with  family  relationships.4  George  Fox,  who  had 
worshiped  a  purely  spiritual  Being,  was  to  Maurice  less  enlight¬ 
ened  than  Martin  Luther,  who  had  worshiped  a  Being  not  only 
divine,  but  human.5 

But  Maurice’s  main  teaching  was  that  God  is  a  God  of  love. 
“The  starting-foint  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  read  it,  is  the  absolute 
Love  of  God;  the  reward  of  the  Gospel  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
love.”6  The  desire  for  comprehension  was  vain,  he  said,  unless 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  belief  that  the  universe  rested  upon  a 
God  of  Charity.7  He  declared  that  “beneath  all,  is  the  sense  of 
reconciling  love  which  is  stronger  than  all  one’s  selfishness,  and 
which  will  overcome  it  at  last.”8  This  love,  he  believed,  a 
spiritual  and  eternal  thing,  had  the  power  to  conquer  time:  “The 
more  we  know  of  love  the  less  will  time  have  to  do  with  us;  the 
better  we  shall  understand  that  our  life  does  not  consist  of  succes¬ 
sive  instants,  but  that  there  is  a  wholeness  and  unity  in  it  which 
it  derives  from  its  connection  with  the  life  of  God.  I  am  sure  you 
have  felt  how  many  years  there  may  be  gathered  up  in  a  few 
minutes.”9  This  strong  faith  in  God’s  love  pervaded  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  supported  all  his  efforts  to  make  real  for  other  men  his 
vision  of  the  Universal  Church. 

In  approaching  the  problems  of  evil,  free-will,  reward  and 
punishment,  Maurice  followed  Coleridge  very  closely.  “The 
acknowledgment  of  an  Evil  Spirit,”  he  asserted,  “is  characteristic 

2.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  459. 

3.  “Christmas  Thoughts  on  Renan’s  Vie  de  Jesus,”  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  IX 
(1864),  193.  Mrs.  George  Boole  wrote:  “I  often  used  to  ask  myself,  ‘What  can  there 
have  been  in  the  elder  Maurice  to  make  the  word  Father  mean  so  much  to  his  son  that 
all  other  words  have  lost  their  meaning?’”  (“Maurice  and  the  National  Church,” 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  XCI,  1878,  720.) 

4.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  215.  5-  Ibid.,  pp.  200-201. 

6.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  16-17.  7-  Theological  Essays,  pp.  9,  12-13. 

8.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  125;  also  II,  15-23. 

9.  Ibid.,  I,  497- 
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of  Christianity.”10  This  Evil  Spirit  “is  the  inclination  of  every 
man  to  set  up  himself,  to  become  his  own  law  and  his  own  centre, 
and  so  to  throw  all  society  into  discord  and  disorder.”11  Thus  he 
identified  all  evil  in  man  with  selfishness.  Christianity,  Maurice 
believed,  redeems  man  from  his  own  selfish  inclinations  and  re¬ 
stores  him  to  fellowship  with  God  and  with  man.  “Law  and 
Christianity,”  he  told  the  workingmen  whom  he  taught,  “are  the 
only  protectors  of  all  classes  from  the  selfishness  which  is  the 
destruction  of  all.”12 

Like  Coleridge,  Maurice  was  not  concerned  with  how  evil 
came  into  existence.  It  did  exist,  he  was  certain,  and  man’s  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  deal  with  it,  not  to  explore  its  origin.  The  fact  could 
not  be  ignored  that  “God  has  an  antagonist,  and  that  all  men,  bad 
or  good,  have  the  same.”13  He  insisted,  however,  that  righteous¬ 
ness  was  stronger  than  iniquity.14  He  had  but  little  patience, 
consequently,  with  those  theologies  which  were  based  on  man’s 
sinful  nature  rather  than  on  God’s  infinite  love.  His  belief  was 
that  “mankind  stands  not  in  Adam  but  in  Christ.”10 

James  Martineau  makes  it  clear  that  Coleridge  and  Maurice 
differed  greatly,  however,  in  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  man’s  free-will  as  an  agent  in  bringing  about  his  salvation. 
Coleridge,  he  said,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  will;  Maurice, 
the  vastness  and  power  of  God’s  love,  independent  of  any  human 
efforts: 

Coleridge,  commencing  in  reaction  from  a  scheme  of  materialistic 
necessity,  gave  great  prominence  to  his  assertion  of  free  agency.  Not 
till  he  had  effectually  set  humanity  on  its  feet  again,  did  he  proceed  to 
identify  the  intimations  of  its  moral  reason  with  the  indwelling  life  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Mr.  Maurice  is  caught  up  by  this  last  thought,  and 
has  become  its  organ  to  the  present  age;  and  so  intensely  does  it  possess 
him,  that  we  fear  his  losing  sight  too  much  of  the  prior  truth  from 
which  the  start  was  made,  and  reducing  man  into  a  mere  prize,  to  be 
contended  for  between  the  Satan  and  the  God  within  him.  Pushing 

10.  Theological  Essays,  p.  42.  II.  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

12.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  92,  620-621.  Brentano  said  that  he  found  in  Maurice  “that 
loving  sympathy  which  was  so  free  from  any  trace  of  arrogance  or  self-seeking”  (ibid., 
II,  2-3).  Maurice’s  contemporaries  left  many  testimonies  as  to  his  ability  to  live  his 
theology. 

13.  Theological  Essays,  p.  44. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  66. 


15.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  358. 
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the  claims  of  a  diabolical  being  far  into  the  evil  phenomena  of  our 
nature,  and  those  of  a  Divine  Being  over  the  whole  of  the  good,  he 
thins  away  the  space  for  the  free  human  personality  till  it  becomes  at 
times  quite  evanescent.  This  is  a  danger  incident  to  the  wish  of  hu¬ 
mility,  that  nothing  should  be  claimed  for  self, — that  all  should  be 
referred  to  God.16 

Martineau’s  analysis  indicates  with  precision  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thinkers  on  this  point.  Although  Coleridge  did 
not  say  that  the  human  will  was  by  itself  equal  to  the  task  of 
working  out  its  salvation,  he  did  stress  the  importance  of  its 
efforts.  Maurice,  however,  tended  to  render  man  passive  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  God’s  function  is  to  awaken  and  that  man’s  role  is 
to  subject  himself  willingly  to  the  awakening  process.  Yet  this 
role  would  not  render  man  inactive ;  rather,  it  would  demand  that 
he  respond  vigorously  to  the  divine  stimulus.  Thus  he  could  both 
enjoy  a  healthy  functioning  of  his  whole  personality  and  avoid 
a  presumptuous  attitude  toward  the  Deity:  “If  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  create  their  own  object  or  objects,  they  must  be  the  sources 
of  all  idolatry,  superstition,  division,  hatred ;  if  they  are  awakened 
by  the  object,  which  is  meant  for  them  and  can  satisfy  them,  they 
are  good  and  practical,  and  they  can  never  be  at  war  with  the 
truths  of  the  Reason.”17  Feeling  compelled  to  emphasize  the 
part  that  God  plays  in  the  act  of  redemption,  he  accepted  from 
Calvinism  the  belief  that  God  has  infinite  power  and  that  man 
is  helpless  without  his  aid:  “The  strength  of  Calvinism  lay  of  old 
in  the  proclamation  of  God  as  the  originator  of  all  faith  and  right¬ 
eousness  in  man.  The  reformation  of  Calvinism  must  come  from 
the  steadfast  grasp  of  that  truth.”18  The  fundamental  maxim  of 
theology  was  that  we  “cannot  discover  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite, 
but  He  discovers  Himself,  and  in  discovering  Himself  helps  us  to 
see  what  we  are,  what  our  relations  to  our  fellow-creatures  are, 

16.  “Personal  Influences  on  Our  Present  Theology,”  National  Review,  III  (1856), 
478-479.  R.  S.  Candlish  attacked  Maurice  on  precisely  this  point,  saying  that  Maurice 
tended  too  much  to  ignore  man’s  sinful  nature  (On  Maurice’s  Theological  Essays,  pp. 
456-457). 

17.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  441.  Cf.  Eustace  Conway’s  definition  of  religion  in  Mau¬ 
rice’s  novel  Eustace  Conway,  III,  40:  “.  .  .  religion  is  a  process  by  which  the  soul  is 
re-united  to  a  Being  greater  than  itself,  from  whom  it  has  been  separated;  and,  in  order 
to  be  efficacious,  must  be  devised  by  that  Being.” 

18.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  317-318. 
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what  we  are  to  seek,  what  we  are  to  hate.”19  There  was  an 
important  difference  between  a  truth  which  man  apprehended  and 
a  truth  which  apprehended  man.20  By  insisting  on  this  point, 
Maurice  attempted  to  combat  the  human  egotism  which  would  not 
only  contrive  to  redeem  itself  by  its  own  power  but  also  presume 
to  create  the  Redeemer  by  the  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Such 
emphasis  on  the  belief  that  man  must  be  humble  before  God  made 
it  difficult  for  Maurice  to  hold  on  to  his  belief  that  man  is  morally 
responsible,  but  somehow  he  managed  to  do  so.  In  agreeing 
with  the  Calvinists  that  God  is  omnipotent,  he  did  not,  further¬ 
more,  follow  them  in  believing  that  God  uses  his  power  to  exclude 
many  from  the  fold.  By  asserting  that  God  is  not  only  power 
but  also  love,  he  was  able  to  combine  a  gospel  of  humility  with  a 
gospel  which  would  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

To  Maurice,  as  to  Coleridge,  punishment  was  separation  from 
God;  and  the  greatest  reward  was  union  with  God.  Neither  of 
these  had  reference  to  time:  “.  .  .  eternal  punishment  is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  being  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  love,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  has  manifested  it;  even  as  eternal  life  is 
declared  to  be  the  having  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  ...  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  or  duration.”21  Right¬ 
eousness  and  the  good  life  were  their  own  reward: 

That  a  certain  prize  called  Happiness  is  to  pay  us  for  being  righteous 
and  for  a  good  life,  and  that  righteousness  and  the  Divine  life  are  not 
themselves  the  ends  which  Christ  sets  up  before  us,  the  highest  blessings 
we  can  seek — this  seems  to  me  the  terrible  confusion  which  has  come 
to  us  from  mixing  partly  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  partly  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  money  market,  with  the  message  of  the  Son  of  God."2 

Maurice  felt  that  his  calling  was  to  show  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  not  a  kingdom  of  the  future  but  that  it  existed  in  the 
present;  to  proclaim  “society  and  humanity  divine  realities,  as  they 
stand ,  not  as  they  may  become”;  and  to  call  upon  “the  priests, 
kings,  prophets  of  the  world  to  answer  for  their  sin  in  having 
made  them  unreal  by  separating  them  from  the  living  and  eternal 


19.  Friendship  of  Books ,  p.  273. 
21.  Theological  Essays,  p.  450. 


20.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  534. 
22.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  470. 
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God  who  has  established  them  in  Christ  for  his  glory.”23  He  said 
that  Christ  told,  not  of  a  future  life,  but  of  an  eternal  life.24  Thus 
Maurice  sought  to  bring  the  Church  Universal  out  of  the  future 
and  the  faraway  and  to  make  it  the  source  of  all  power  in  the 
practical  concerns  of  day-by-day  living. 

His  views  concerning  the  Bible  did  not  always  coincide  with 
Coleridge’s.  He  was  familiar  with  Hare’s  opinion  that  Coleridge 
was  not  at  his  best  as  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
agreed  with  Hare.25  Yet  his  general  approach  to  the  Bible  was 
practically  the  same  as  Coleridge’s.  The  purpose  of  both  was  to 
discover  its  real  values  by  critical  processes.  Maurice  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  just  as  Shakespeare  should  be  criticized  only  by  those 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
mind  and  writings,  the  Bible  should  be  criticized  only  by  those 
who  had  discovered  the  ways  of  the  Spirit.26  He  was  not  afraid 
that  such  critics,  in  finding  fault  with  certain  parts  of  the  Bible, 
would  destroy  the  value  of  the  whole:  “I  am  not  the  least  afraid 
of  touching  a  corner  of  the  edifice  because  the  rest  is  likely  to  fall 
down  5  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a  much  firmer 
edifice  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose  it  is.”27  Furthermore, 
the  danger  was  not  that  the  Bible  would  be  destroyed  by  its  critics 
or  even  by  its  enemies,  but  that  its  real  value  would  be  set  aside 
by  those  who  blindly  worshiped  it  in  itself  rather  than  the  God 
which  it  revealed.  It  should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself,  but 
the  means  to  an  end,  that  of  “attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
living  God.”28  The  Bible,  no  more  than  the  Pope,  could  give  a 
sense  of  security  to  those  who  were  willing  to  rest  in  some  author¬ 
ity  coming  between  them  and  their  Maker.29  It  was  an  inspired 
book,  but  its  inspiration  was  not  “generically  unlike  that  which 
God  bestows  on  His  children  in  this  day.”30  It  was  extremely 
useful  as  a  “key”  enabling  men  “to  understand  the  histories  and 
legends  of  various  nations,  to  justify  the  true  beliefs  which  were  in 
them,  to  show  what  false  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  had  mingled  with 

23.  Ibid.,  II,  137-138.  24.  Ibid.,  II,  621-623. 

25.  Preface  to  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  pp.  xv-xviii.  Also  “Hare’s  Position  in  the 
Church,”  pp.  xxxvi  ff. 

26.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  405. 

27.  Loc.  cit. 

29.  Ibid.,  II,  582. 


28.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  372-373. 
30.  Theological  Essays,  p.  339. 
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these,  to  explain  how  they  had  become  confounded.”31  As  a 
teacher  of  the  human  spirit,  the  Bible  was  not  dogmatic  and  doc¬ 
trinal,  but  inductive  in  its  method: 

For  the  Bible  is  a  book  in  which  God  is  teaching  His  creatures  induc¬ 
tion  by  setting  them  an  example  of  it.  Nothing  is  there  taught  as  it  is 
in  the  Koran,  by  mere  decrees;  everything  by  life  and  experiment.  It 
offers  the  severest  tests  of  its  own  credibility.  It  meets  the  facts  of 
human  life  and  the  difficulties  of  human  speculation;  it  undertakes  to 
interpret  the  one,  to  show  us  the  source  of  the  other.32 

The  Bible  was  “the  perpetual  living  lesson  of  a  living  teacher”  by 
which  He  trained  human  minds  “for  higher  exercises  and  fuller 
apprehension  than  they  at  present  possess.”33  His  own  age,  Mau¬ 
rice  said,  was  in  particular  need  of  the  message  conveyed  through 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.34 

Church  and  State 

Maurice’s  views  on  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  were 
in  almost  complete  accord  with  Coleridge’s.  His  teaching  was 
intensely  nationalistic:  “.  .  .  that  man  is  most  just,  on  the  whole,  to 
every  other  nation,  who  has  the  strongest  feeling  of  attachment  to 
his  own.”1  Maurice  staunchly  defended  the  military  activities  of 
a  nation:  “God  has  not  given  swords  to  men  in  vain.”2  It  is  not 
altogether  accidental  that  both  his  son  and  his  grandson  rose  to 
places  of  high  command  in  the  British  Army.3  Little  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  pacificism  is  to  be  found  in  him.  He  also  proclaimed  the 
sanctity  of  national  laws  protecting  property  rights,  and  he  de¬ 
fended  these  by  declaring  that  they  “set  the  divine  seal  upon  that 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.”4 

31.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  229.  32.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  239-240. 

33.  Life  of  Maurice ,  I,  333.  34.  What  Is  Revelation?  p.  84. 

1.  Friendship  of  Books,  p.  63.  2.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  431 ;  also  p.  353. 

3.  Maurice’s  son,  Sir  John  Frederick  Maurice  (1841-1912),  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Maurice,  became  a  major  general  in  the  British  army  and  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
thinker  and  writer  on  military  subjects.  It  was  his  own  idea,  however,  to  go  into  the 
army  instead  of  entering  Cambridge.  His  son,  Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Barton 
Maurice  (b.  1871),  was  Director  of  Military  Operations,  Imperial  General  Staff,  1915- 

1918.  He  is  a  prolific  writer  and  an  authority  on  Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  principal 
of  the  Working  Men’s  College,  St.  Pancras,  from  1922  to  1933. 

4.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  429.  Politically,  Maurice  was  not  a  democrat,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  governments  were  established  by  God  and  that  kings  reigned  by  His  grace, 
not  by  the  consent  of  their  subjects  ( Life  of  Maurice,  I,  484-485;  II,  128). 
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The  purpose  of  the  state,  he  said,  was  to  protect  the  individual’s 
rights  and  possessions.  The  church,  however,  was  communistic. 
The  two  complemented  each  other.5  They  were  indispensable  to 
each  other.6  Maurice  emphasized  Coleridge’s  teaching  that  a  na¬ 
tional  “Clerisy”  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation  and  that 
it  was  the  business  of  this  Clerisy,  or  church,  to  educate  the  people.7 
Unless  the  national  church  thus  performed  its  proper  work,  it 
would  be  called  to  account.8  By  extending  itself  over  the  broad 
foundation  provided  by  a  God  who  was  both  truth  and  love,  the 
national  church  was  to  function  harmoniously  both  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  Universal  and  with  a  state  which  would  take  care  of 
the  material  needs  of  its  citizens.  From  learning,  the  national 
church  would  acquire  breadth;  from  its  integration  with  the  ideal 
Christian  Church,  it  would  acquire  life  and  the  power  to  bring 
unity  into  thought  and  into  the  manifold  relations  of  human 
society. 

Maurice’s  defense  of  the  Church  of  England  was  even  more 
vigorous  than  Coleridge’s.  He  found  it  a  rock  upon  which  he 
could  rest;  it  was  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  Universal  Society.9 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  witness  against  “the  sect  principle  of  ‘form¬ 
ing  churches,’  ”  which  seemed  to  be  destroying  not  only  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  also  the  Americans.10  But  he  distinguished  between  the 
Anglican  church ,  which  was  to  him  “one  branch  of  the  true 
Church,”  and  the  Anglican  system ,  which  “had  been  invented  by 
the  members  of  that  Church”  in  former  times  and  in  his  own  day 
“to  express  their  own  notion  of  the  Church.”11  This  system,  by 
which  he  meant,  not  the  body  of  doctrine  or  the  external  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  but  the  more  or  less  spurious  opinions  grafted 
on  to  the  church’s  true  teachings  by  men  proud  of  their  intellects, 
was  as  destructive  as  the  different  sects  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Church  of  England.12  Maurice  opposed  the  spirit  of  sect, 
whether  within  or  outside  the  Church  of  England. 

5.  ibid.,  ii,  8-9. 

6.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  439-44.0,  467.  7.  Life  of  Maurice,  II,  304. 

8.  Ibid.,  II,  227-228.  9-  Ibid.,  II,  376-377- 

10.  Ibid.,  II,  300.  For  a  comparison  of  Maurice’s  views  concerning  church  authority, 
with  Newman’s,  see  J.  M.  Capes,  “A  Parallel  and  a  Contrast,”  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
IX  (1872),  33-44- 

11.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  306-307.  Also  I,  308,  415. 

12.  Loc.  cit. 
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The  Creeds,  Articles,  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English 
Church  were  to  him  permanent  embodiments  of  eternal  truth. 
Not  only  truth  itself,  but  also  the  forms  in  which  it  was  cast,  could 
be  enduring:  “Thanks  be  to  God,  that  He  has  not  left  eternal 
truths,  which  concern  all  men,  to  the  custody  of  the  wise  and 
prudent  of  the  earth;  that  He  has  embodied  them  in  forms  which 
from  generation  to  generation  have  been  witnesses  of  his  love  to 
the  humble  and  meek,  and  which  all  the  contradiction  of  pride  and 
self-will  only  help  to  illustrate  and  interpret.”13  The  formularies 
were  guiding  to  “the  eternal  foundations”  which  lay  beneath  the 
party  writers’  “fragmentary  crumbling  systems.”14  The  Prayer 
Book,  Maurice  said,  had  helped  him  more  in  his  efforts  at  recon¬ 
ciliation  than  any  other  book  except  the  Bible:  “I  do  not  care  a 
sixpence  for  it  as  a  piece  of  fine  composition.  .  .  .  But  it  has  helped 
me  to  see  more  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  bonds  by  which  men 
are  knit  to  each  other,  and  to  feel  more  hope  as  to  those  whom  I 
should  naturally  regard  as  foes,  than  any  other  book  except  the 
Bible.”15  In  accepting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  however,  he  did 
not  thereby  feel  constrained  to  accept  everyone’s  interpretation  of 
them.16  He  called  them  “an  invaluable  charter”  that  protected 
those  who  had  faith  in  the  Universal  Church  against  the  libertine 
tendencies  leading  to  sectarianism;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  to  accept  them  in  the  sense  of  either  the  Reformers 
who  wrote  them  or  “modern  proctors  in  Oxford.”17  They  were 
not  an  obstacle  to  progress,  but  they  did  give  evidence  that  some 
portion  of  truth  had  been  revealed  before  the  nineteenth  century: 
“Articles  are  not  unfriendly  to  progress,  but  are  favorable  to  it; 
.  .  .  we  are  likely  to  revolve  in  endless  circles,  not  to  advance  at 
all,  if  we  assume  that  nothing  has  been  done  or  proved  yet  in  the 
world  concerning  moral  and  spiritual  principles.”18  However,  if 
the  Articles  were  to  contribute  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  religious 
sects,  they  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  “not  as 
terms  of  communion  for  Churchmen  generally,  which  they  are  not 
and  never  can  be.”19  Maurice’s  argument  in  favor  of  the  Creeds 

13.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  263. 

14.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  522;  also  II,  273.  15.  Ibid.,  I,  512-513. 

16.  Ibid.,  II,  175;  also  I)  169-170.  17.  Ibid.,  I,  399-400. 

18.  Ibid.,  II,  228.  For  an  editorial  approving  Maurice’s  defense  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  see  the  Spectator,  XLIII  (1870),  402-403. 

19.  Life  of  Maurice,  I,  181. 
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was  placed  on  similar  grounds:  “ The  Creed  is  the  document  which 
has  served  as  'protection  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  against 
the  tendency  which  the  Church  doctors  in  different  ages  have  ex¬ 
hibited  to  disturb  and  mangle  them.  The  Creed  has  served  as  a 
protection  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Church  against  the  in¬ 
clination  which  the  Church  doctors  of  different  ages  have  mani¬ 
fested  to  rob  them  of  their  inheritance ,  and  to  appropriate  it  to 
themselves.”20 

Thus  Maurice  taught  that  the  Anglican  Church,  when  true  to 
itself,  had  proved  to  be  a  secure  repository  for  the  truth  upon 
which  the  Universal  Church  rested  and  a  persistent  force  fostering 
a  spirit  of  toleration  which  would  tend  to  make  that  truth  avail¬ 
able  to  all.  His  championing  of  formularies  explains  why  some 
have  called  him  a  conservative,  but  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  he 
approached  those  formularies  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
welcomed  truth  that  was  not  in  formularies  forbid  that  he  should 
ever  be  given  the  name  of  a  mere  reactionary  or  worshiper  of 
antiquity  and  tradition  for  their  own  sake.  He  believed  that  the 
road  to  truth  needed  guideposts  and  that,  furthermore,  travelers 
would  never  get  there  if  they  thought  of  their  destination  as  some¬ 
thing  vague  and  indefinite  which  constantly  shifted  from  one  place 
to  another.  But  he  believed,  too,  that  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  road  and  that  freedom  made  progress  toward  truth 
possible,  just  as  it  made  growth  possible  within  the  human  mind 
and  spirit.  / 

20.  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  277.  Mrs.  George  Boole  wrote  that  Maurice  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  Creeds:  “He  had  been  morbidly  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  and  never  could  let  it  rest.  .  .  .  though  he  could  bear  to  hear  any  abstract  truth 
called  in  question,  the  slightest  approach  to,  or  appearance  of,  a  suggestion  that  he 
would  be  as  good  w'ithout  his  Creeds,  touched  some  ‘red-hot  spot  in  his  brain’  and  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  rational  conversation”  (“Maurice  and  the  National  Church,” 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  XCI,  1878,  719). 


ONE  WORD  MORE 


Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  wrestle  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Victorian  Age  in  literature  must  have  sooner  or  later  come  to  feel 
that  Lytton  Strachey  was  wise  in  his  decision  to  “row  out  over 
that  great  ocean  of  material,  and  lower  down  into  it,  here  and 
there,  a  little  bucket,  which  will  bring  up  to  the  light  of  day  some 
characteristic  specimen,  from  those  far  depths,  to  be  examined  with 
a  careful  curiosity.”  Certainly  anyone  who,  in  recent  years,  has 
ventured  out  upon  the  Broad  Church  sea  of  thought  should  be 
grateful  to  Strachey  for  indicating  a  technique  and  a  strategy  by 
which  something  may  be  done  with  waters  which  can  hardly  be 
encompassed.  Throughout  this  study  I  have  tried  to  adhere  to 
my  purpose  of  making  a  rather  general  outline  map  of  the  body 
of  water  and,  so  far  as  possible,  charting  its  more  important  tribu¬ 
taries,  its  strongest  currents,  and  its  major  outlets.  In  the  main 
I  have  been  compelled  by  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  subject  to 
concern  myself  with  only  the  major  currents  in  the  central  body 
of  water  j  and  I  have  left  unexplored  much  that  deserves  exploring 
relative  to  far-extending  shores  against  which  the  breakers  of  Broad 
Church  thought  wash.  These  tempt  and  challenge  the  investi¬ 
gator. 

On  the  later  history  of  the  movement  I  have  barely  touched. 
The  influence  of  Broad  Church  thought  on  the  Anglican  Church 
from  1875  to  the  present  time  is  a  fascinating,  though  extremely 
difficult,  subject  for  investigation.  Such  a  subject  also  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  to  later  social  and  economic  reform  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  general  influence  of  English  Broad 
Churchism  on  American  thought  is  another  challenging  subject. 
The  influence  on  French  thought,  and  the  reciprocation  of  that 
influence  is  another.  Wordsworth’s  influence  on  the  Broad  Church¬ 
men  was  almost  as  great  as  Coleridge’s  and  will  repay  study. 
Within  the  very  heart  of  the  Victorian  Age  much  still  remains  to 
be  investigated.  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold  all 
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owe  much  to  the  movement  5  and  their  writings  would  mean 
more  to  us  if  we  understood  more  clearly  just  what  they  do  owe. 
I  am  at  present  studying  their  works  in  relation  to  Broad  Church 
thought.  Other  names  also  suggest  opportunities  here  for  further 
investigation.  Mill,  Trench,  Thirlwall,  Augustus  Hare,  Edward 
Irving,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sterling,  Stanley,  the  two  Macmillan 
brothers  (whose  publishing  house  thrived  on  the  sales  of  Broad 
Church  books),  Thomas  Hughes,  E.  H.  Plumptre,  C.  C.  J.  Bun¬ 
sen,  F.  W.  Farrar,  J.  L.  Davies,  Jowett,  Ruskin  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  Kingsley,  and  many  others  who  made  definite  con¬ 
tributions  to  their  age  are  related  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
movement.  Many  of  the  novels  of  the  time,  Kingsley’s  in  par¬ 
ticular,  reflect  the  influence  of  Broad  Church  thought. 

In  itself  the  work  of  Coleridge,  Dr.  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Hare, 
and  Maurice  is  of  great  significance.  Where  else  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  is  there  a  more  remarkable  combination  of 
Christian  idealism  with  love  of  truth,  devotion  to  liberty,  and 
yearning  for  intellectual  and  social  unity?  Where  else  is  to  be 
found  a  more  vigorous  body  of  ideas  and  experience  relative  to 
these? 

Their  great  work  was  that  of  reconciliation.  They  knew  that 
the  process  of  reconciliation  is  very  difficult  and  complex  and  that 
absolute  reconciliation  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment.  Yet  they  were  certain  that  so  far  as  we  grow  and  progress 
as  thinking  and  social  beings  we  move  toward  reconciliation.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  validity  of  their  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
although  they  labored  as  independent  individuals  outside  the 
bonds  of  any  party,  they  became  aware  that  the  separate  lines  of 
investigation  which  they  were  pursuing  were  gradually  tending  to 
converge  upon  a  point.  Hence  their  experience  may  give  some 
assurance  to  others  who  would  like  to  believe  that  men  as  indi¬ 
viduals  may  enjoy  independence  of  mind  and  spirit  without  threat¬ 
ening  to  produce  intellectual  and  social  anarchy  and  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  guessing  and  striving  there  is  something  which 
draws  us  together. 
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A.  Coleridge’s  Later  Reputation 

Coleridge’s  reputation  has  been  mixed  almost  from  the  very  beginning.  The  value 
of  his  thought  has  been  questioned  as  frequently  as  his  character  as  a  man.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  has  been  attacked  from  many  quarters.  An  Evangelical,  J.  H.  Rigg,  in 
Modern  Anglican  Theology  (1857),  pp.  vi,  32,  said  that  no  one  could  go  down  to  the 
foundations  of  Coleridge’s  philosophy,  “or  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  foundations,” 
without  finding  “a  dark  region  of  shadows  and  abstractions”;  that  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  explaining  them  was  to  render  darkness  visible;  and  that  his  philosophy,  “a 
Neo-Platonized  edition  of  Schelling’s”  which  had  affinities  with  “Popish  rather  than 
Protestant  doctrine,”  was  essentially  “a  semi-pagan  theosophy  of  mysticism,  baptized 
with  a  Christian  and  biblical  nomenclature.”  Others  have  admitted  that  Coleridge  was 
a  force,  that  he  communicated  an  impulse,  that  his  personality  possessed  some  kind  of 
mysterious  power,  but  have  insisted  that  his  influence  was  without  substance  or  that  he 
was  suggestive  without  being  constructive.  See,  for  instance,  T.  C.  Hall,  The  Social 
Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  England,  p.  1 80.  Some  have  found  fault 
with  Coleridge  for  being  too  liberal,  even  in  his  old  age;  and  others  have  said  that  he 
was  too  conservative  or  too  orthodox.  Some  have  objected  to  his  thought  because  they 
disapproved  of  facts  about  his  life;  others  have  been  skeptical  toward  his  intellect  be¬ 
cause  they  detected  a  religious  bias.  In  a  History  of  Free-Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1929),  p.  97,  J.  M.  Robertson  says  that  Coleridge  had  “a  brilliant  analytical 
and  speculative  faculty  which,  for  lack  of  moral  and  critical  self-discipline,  ultimately 
yielded  only  verbalizing  formulas,  commonly  shaped  by  way  of  compromise  with  the 
established  religious  creed.”  Even  Sir  E.  K.  Chambers  (S.  T.  Coleridge :  A  Biographical 
Study,  1938,  p.  331)  dismisses  Coleridge  with  the  words:  “So  Coleridge  passed,  leaving 
a  handful  of  golden  poems,  an  emptiness  in  the  heart  of  a  few  friends,  and  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  light  for  bemused  thinkers.” 

Yet  as  a  thinker  and  teacher  Coleridge  has  not  lacked  stalwart  defenders.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  in  his  essay  “Coleridge”  ( Cambridge  Essays,  1856,  p.  300),  attempts  to  justify 
the  time  that  Coleridge  took  from  poetry  and  gave  to  philosophy.  “Perhaps  few  of  his 
critics  remember  that  at  no  time  of  his  life  did  poetry  hold  a  clearly  predominate,  much 
less  an  exclusive,  place  in  his  thoughts.”  Hort  (A.  F.  Hort,  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  II,  329)  says  that  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  a  book  to  read  “again  and  again.” 
Principal  John  Tulloch  ( Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  1883,  p.  262)  praises  the  Coleridge  influence:  “The  life  of  Coleridge’s 
thought  survived  the  ecclesiastical  turmoil  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  and  the 
scepticism  that  followed,  till  it  emerged  strong  again.  ...  It  became  a  new  birth  of 
religion  in  many  of  the  stronger  minds  of  the  age  when  Anglicanism  was  discredited 
and  for  a  time  in  arrest,  and  Evangelical  Christianity  had  sunk  into  such  teaching  as 
that  of  Dr.  Cumming  and  the  slanderous  orthodoxy  of  the  Record.  ...  It  came  as  a 
religious  power  .  .  .  when  the  power  of  religion  was  at  ebb-tide  in  other  directions.” 
Henry  C.  Hitchcock  (“Broad  Church  Theology,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLVIII,  Oct.,  1891, 
630-631)  emphasizes  the  power  which  Coleridge  had  to  appeal  to  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  generation  which  followed  him:  “In  his  rejection  of  the  long  prevalent 
views  of  British  thinkers  .  .  .  which  were  doubtless  fairly  open  to  the  charge  he  brought 
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against  them  of  being  too  mechanical,  Coleridge  was  followed  by  some  of  the  brightest 
minds  of  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  including  Whately  and 
Milman  and  Thirlwall,  Hampden,  author  of  the  noted  Hampton  Lectures  for  1833,  the 
two  brothers  Hare,  the  two  Wilberforces,  and  above  all  the  famous  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  remarkably  ethical  spirit,  as  well  as  his  commanding  position  as 
an  educator,  may  be  called  the  most  influential  of  Coleridge’s  immediate  disciples.  From 
these  the  stream  descended  to  Temple,  the  successor  of  Arnold  at  Rugby;  to  Stanley, 
his  biographer;  to  Martineau  and  Francis  Newman;  to  Kingsley  and  Dean  Trench; 
to  Robertson  of  Brighton,  to  Tennyson  the  poet,  Ruskin  the  artist,  McDonald  the 
novelist,  and  especially  to  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  who,  by  his  strong  faith  in  the 
religious  intuitions  of  the  mind,  together  with  a  personal  character  of  singular  devout¬ 
ness,  all  finding  expression  in  a  very  prolific  and  captivating  pen,  contributed  more 
than  any  of  the  others,  perhaps  more  than  all  of  them,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new 
mental  tendency.”  John  H.  Overton  ( The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century : 
1800-1833,  1 894-,  p.  208)  says  that  Coleridge’s  mental  history  was  “simply  the  history 
of  a  true  and  pious  soul  painfully  groping  its  way  until  it  has  found  the  right  way, 
from  which  it  henceforth  never  swerved  for  one  moment.”  James  Dykes  Campbell,  in 
his  admirable  life  of  Coleridge  (1894),  p.  269,  gives  Coleridge  credit  for  helping  to 
promote  both  the  Broad  Church  Movement  and  the  Oxford  Movement:  “Coleridge’s 
teaching  helped,  if  not  to  originate,  at  least  to  develop  both  the  High  Church  and  Broad 
Church  revivals.  The  movements  have  since  coalesced  to  a  great  extent,  but  students 
find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  historically  the  influence  which  Coleridge  exerted — an  in¬ 
fluence  not  the  less  powerful  perhaps,  because  it  was  strictly  indirect.”  F.  Warre  Cornish 
(The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1910,  Part  I,  p.  3)  says  that  “high 
and  dry  doctrine  was  breathed  upon  by  Coleridge  and  melted  into  new  forms.”  V.  F. 
Storr  (The  Development  of  English  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1800-1860, 
1913,  P-  329)  writes  that  Coleridge  performed  a  great  service  by  bringing  religion  and 
philosophy  together:  “English  theology,  with  obvious  detriment  to  itself,  showed,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  such  alliance  with  philosophy  as  obtained  in 
Germany.  Coleridge,  by  bringing  the  two  disciplines  into  living  relation,  helped  to  free 
theology  of  some  of  its  narrowness,  and  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the  spiritual  outlook  of 
his  age.  He  directed  attention  to  those  borderland  problems  which  lay  on  the  confines 
of  theology,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  problems  connected  with  the  relation  of  the 
human  spirit  to  God.  He  initiated,  again,  an  intellectual  movement  in  religion.”  Cf. 
also  ibid.,  pp.  317,  348.  D.  C.  Somervell  (English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
1929,  p.  67)  writes:  “The  whole  of  the  Broad  Church  school  of  the  next  generation, 
in  all  its  varieties,  is  derivable  from  Coleridge.”  Alice  D.  Snyder  (Coleridge  on  Logic 
and  Learning,  1929,  pp.  2-3)  writes:  “.  .  .  fundamentally,  and  apart  from  questions  of 
a  livelihood,  Coleridge  was  a  teacher,  eager  to  inspire  thought  and  to  communicate  an 
art  of  thinking.”  She  says  (ibid.,  p.  13)  that  she  agrees  with  Mill  that  a  “standpoint” 
is  the  unifying  element  in  Coleridge’s  thought.  J.  H.  Muirhead  (Coleridge  as  Phi¬ 
losopher,  1930,  p.  263)  praises  Coleridge  as  a  thinker  and  teacher:  “.  .  .  he  was  able 
to  develop  ideas  that  w'ere  in  his  own  words  Semina  Rerum — seminal  principles  that, 
first  unconsciously,  then  more  and  more  consciously  as  the  new  century  went  on,  were 
to  dominate  men’s  minds  and  be  translated  into  theory  and  practice.”  He  (ibid.,  pp.  259- 
260)  says,  however,  that  Coleridge’s  influence  was  restricted,  partly  by  “a  certain  un¬ 
ripeness  of  the  time”  for  the  acceptance  of  his  ideas  and  partly  by  “the  innate 
conservatism,  which  often  prevented  Coleridge  from  following  out  to  the  bitter  end  the 
principles  he  had  the  genius  to  seize.”  Rene  Wellek,  in  an  excellent  chapter  on  Cole¬ 
ridge  (in  Immanuel  Kant  in  England,  1793-1838,  1931,  pp.  [ 6 5 ]-66 ),  although  he  finds 
some  serious  shortcomings  in  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher,  says  that  the  fragmentary 
character  of  Coleridge’s  writings  and  their  lack  of  system  did  not  prevent  them  from  being 
effective.  Dean  W.  R.  Inge  (“Religion  in  England,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  CLV,  Jan.,  1935, 
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98,  100)  pays  tribute  to  the  religious  movement  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  founder 
for  awakening  the  social  conscience  of  the  Church  of  England:  “Religion  is  not,  as 
Professor  Whitehead  says,  what  a  man  does  with  his  solitariness,  but  rather,  as  Royce 
declared,  loyalty  to  a  beloved  community.  .  .  .  The  credit  of  awakening  a  social  con¬ 
science  in  the  Church  of  England  belongs  chiefly  to  the  mid- Victorian  Broad  Church 
group  headed  by  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.”  I.  A.  Richards 
( Coleridge  on  Imagination,  1935,  pp.  6  ff.,  179)  makes  a  warm  but  discriminating  de¬ 
fense  of  Coleridge  as  a  thinker,  and  says  that  when  Coleridge  failed  in  his  efforts  his 
failure  was  due  to  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  integrating  his  various  intellectual  powers. 
“But  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  the  scientist  and  the  poet  were  not  at  ease  to¬ 
gether  within  him.  He  is  a  compendium  of  the  separable  powers  of  man’s  intellect,  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  they  most  come  into  accord  in  him  he  speaks  with  most 
authority.”  These  comments  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  tremendous 
mass  of  criticism  of  Coleridge  which  now  exists. 

Coleridge  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  was  much  greater 
in  America  than  in  England.  The  favorable  reception  which  the  Reverend  James 
Marsh,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  accorded  his  Aids  to  Reflection  must 
have  impressed  him  particularly.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  remembered  that  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Cambridge  he  had  gone  with  Arthur  Hallam  to  call  on  Coleridge,  who 
had  received  them  “as  Goethe  or  Socrates  might  have  done.”  “In  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  the  poet  asked  us  if  either  of  us  intended  to  go  to  America.  He  said,  ‘Go  to 
America  if  you  have  opportunity;  I  am  known  there.  I  am  a  poor  poet  in  England,  but 
I  am  a  great  philosopher  in  America’  ”  (T.  W.  Reid,  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Friendships 
of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  First  Lord  Houghton,  II,  432).  See  also  Alice  D.  Snyder’s 
“American  Comments  on  Coleridge  a  Century  Ago,”  in  Coleridge:  Studies  by  Several 
Hands  (1934).  Undoubtedly,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  excellent  work  of  Lowes, 
Miss  Snyder,  Raysor,  Griggs,  and  other  American  Coleridgeans  of  our  day,  he  would 
have  felt  highly  gratified.  American  romanticism  and  American  liberalism  have  strong 
affinities  with  Coleridge;  American  conservatism,  also,  of  the  kind  that  has  a  genuine 
philosophic  basis,  has  something  in  common  with  him.  But  Great  Britain,  too,  has  re¬ 
discovered  Coleridge.  The  recent  work  of  Muirhead,  Blunden,  Richards,  and  Hanson 
indicates  the  consideration  which  he  is  now  receiving  in  his  homeland.  Whatever 
Coleridge’s  failings  were,  he  dared  to  venture  forth  on  the  great  ocean  of  truth  in  the 
faith  that  this  ocean,  in  spite  of  its  breadth  and  depth,  did  not  separate,  but  rather 
united  philosophies  and  peoples. 

B.  Hare  and  Herstmonceux 

Hare  was  every  inch  an  individual,  not  without  his  idiosyncrasies.  He  manifested 
“a  hopeless  unpunctuality  of  everything,  especially  of  every  meal”  (A.  J.  C.  Hare,  “J.  C. 
Hare,”  DNB,  1890).  As  a  host  he  would  set  off  on  his  long  evening  ramble  just  as 
the  dinner-bell  was  ringing  (ibid.).  When  he  detected  any  wrong  or  oppression,  he 
displayed  “uncontrolled  vehemence,”  but  was  ready  with  a  “triumphant  welcome  of  any 
chivalrous  or  disinterested  action”  (ibid.).  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  simplified 
spelling,  to  his  own  system  of  which  he  adhered  throughout  his  life.  In  his  publications 
one  finds  such  spellings  as  soverein,  foreiner,  purpost,  lapst,  rusht,  profest,  unmixl, 
propt,  pickt,  rebell,  compell,  and  controll.  He  published  a  paper  in  defense  of  his 
system  of  spelling  in  the  Philological  Museum,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  friends 
Whewell  and  Thirlwall  to  follow  it  for  a  time  ([A.  P.  Stanley,]  “Archdeacon  Hare,”  p. 
cxv).  A.  P.  Stanley  exaggerates  when  he  writes  that  Hare’s  published  Charges  “were 
marked  by  a  certain  incongruity  of  composition  amounting  almost  to  grotesqueness”  (ibid., 
p.  cix) ;  for  information  about  the  intimacy  that  existed  between  Stanley  and  Hare, 
see  R.  E.  Prothero  and  G.  G.  Bradley,  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn 
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Stanley,  D.D.,  passim).  But  undoubtedly  his  style  was  individual.  Frequently,  however, 
Hare  wrote  passages  which  were  both  lucid  and  eloquent,  in  much  the  same  style  as 
that  of  the  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  whom  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar.  His  command  of  figures  sometimes  suggests  that  of  Coleridge.  “Conscience 
sounded  through  the  wreck  of  his  soul,  like  the  wind  whistling  through  the  ruins  of  a 
city  that  once  bore  the  sceptre  of  empire”  (The  Victory  of  Faith,  p.  8). 

Most  of  Hare’s  contemporaries  who  knew  him  testified  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  scholarship.  E.  H.  Plumptre  praised  him  for  his  knowledge  of  German:  “[Hare 
was]  one  whose  knowledge  both  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  criticism  which  the 
scholars  of  Germany  have  applied  to  the  documents  of  our  faith  was  wider  than  that  of 
any  theologian  of  his  own  time,  wider,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  who  are  living  now 
[1874],  and  yet  who  cherished  to  the  last  the  conviction  that  those  documents  contain 
the  records  of  a  divine  Revelation  given  ‘in  sundry  times,  and  divers  manners’  to  our 
fathers,  and  are  still  our  instrument  of  priceless  value  for  the  education  of  mankind” 

(E.  H.  Plumptre,  Preface  to  The  Victory  of  Faith,  p.  x).  Stanley  also  found  Hare’s 

mastery  of  German  impressive.  “At  the  time  when  he  first  appeared  as  a  scholar,  he 
and  his  companion  Thirlwall  were  probably  the  only  Englishmen  thoroughly  well  versed 
in  the  literature  of  Germany;  and  this  pre-eminence,  even  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  that  country  in  England,  he  retained  to  the  last.  His  acquaintance  with 
German  literature  extended  to  its  minutest  details;  indeed  his  earliest  publications  were 
translations  of  some  of  the  German  romances  of  La  Motte  Fouque  and  Tieck;  and 
many  who  have  never  read  any  of  his  graver  works  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him 
for  the  delightful  garb  in  which  he  first  introduced  to  them  Sinlram  and  the  Little  Master. 
.  .  .  Whatever  he  wrote  or  thought  was  colored  through  and  through  with  German  re¬ 
search  and  German  speculation.  Schleiermacher  and  Nitzch  [r/'c],  Daub  and  Liicke,  were  as 
familiar  in  his  mouth  as  Tillotson  or  Seeker,  Mant  or  D’Oyly.  He  quoted  them  without 
apology;  he  used  them  without  reserve.  You  could  no  more  be  ignorant  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  his  writings  than  of  their  books  in  his  library”  (Stanley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  cxvi-cxvii, 

cxxii).  Hare’s  scholarship,  like  Coleridge’s,  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  literature  of 
Germany  or  England,  but  was  cosmopolitan.  Stanley  wrote:  “If  any  foreigner  landing 
in  England  in  1853  had  asked  where  he  should  find  the  man  best  acquainted  with  all 
the  modern  forms  of  thought  here  or  on  the  Continent— where  he  should  find  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  philosophical,  theological,  or  historical  literature  of  Germany — 
where  he  should  find  profound  and  exact  scholarship  combined  with  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  learning — what  would  have  been  the  answer?  Not  in  Oxford- — -not  in 
Cambridge — not  in  London.  He  must  have  turned  far  away  from  academic  towns  or 
public  libraries  to  a  secluded  parish  in  Sussex,  and  in  the  minister  of  that  parish,  in  an 
archdeacon  of  one  of  the  least  important  of  English  dioceses,  he  would  have  found  what 
he  sought.  He  would  have  found  such  an  one  there:  he  would  now  find  such  an  one  no 
more.  For  such  was  Julius  Hare,  late  Rector  of  Herstmonceux  and  Archdeacon  of  Lewes” 
(ibid.,  pp.  xcii,  cxiv).  “.  .  .  we  have  had  one  at  least  amongst  us  who  was  sure  to 
have  consulted  all  the  oracles,  dead  or  living,  within  his  reach,  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  ventured  to  speak  (ibid.,  p.  cxvi).  Cf.  pp.  exx-exxi.  Hare’s  notes,  bristling  with 
references  and  quotations  from  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  loom  large  in  all 
his  publications.  In  the  second  edition  of  The  Contest  zeith  Rome,  for  instance,  6r 
pages  of  text  are  followed  by  273  pages  of  notes.  In  commenting  on  how  the  notes 
to  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter  “overshadowed  the  text,”  Plumptre  writes:  “One  of 
them  (the  famous  Note  W,  running  through  not  fewer  than  222  closely  printed  8vo. 

pages)  stood  then,  and  will  probably  remain  forever,  the  longest  treatise  calling  itself 

a  note  in  the  English  language”  (E.  H.  Plumptre,  “Memoir”  of  J.  C.  Hare,  p.  xxxviii). 

The  house,  grounds,  and  library  at  Herstmonceux  must  have  been  delightful  in 

Hare’s  day.  Plumptre  (ibid.,  pp.  xliv-xlvi)  describes  them  in  detail:  “Larger  and 

more  stately  as  1  house  than  most  parsonages,  standing  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
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commanded  a  view  of  the  marsh  of  Pevensey  and  the  chalk-downs  of  Sussex,  which 
Hare  used  to  compare  with  that  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Alban  hills,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  gardens  and  venerable  cedars,  the  first  impression  which  it  made  was  singu¬ 
larly  charming.  You  entered,  and  found  the  whole  house  one  huge  library, — books 
overflowing  in  all  corners,  into  hall,  on  landing-places,  in  bedrooms,  and  in  dressing- 

rooms.  Their  number  was  roughly  estimated  at  14,000  volumes,  and,  though  it  would 

be  too  much  to  say  that  their  owner  had  read  them  all,  yet  he  had  at  least  bought  them 
with  a  special  purpose,  knew  where  they  were,  and  what  to  find  in  them,  and  often,  in 
the  midst  of  discussion,  he  would  dart  off  to  some  remote  corner,  and  return  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  passage  which  was  wanted  as  an  authority  or  illustration.  Each  group 
of  books  (and  a  traceable  classification  prevailed  throughout  the  house)  represented 
some  stage  in  the  formation  of  his  mind, — the  earlier  scholarship,  the  subsequent  studies 
in  European  literature  and  philosophy,  the  later  in  patristic  and  foreign  theology.  The 
pictures  which  he  had  brought  from  Italy,  and  for  which  he  had  an  almost  personal 

affection,  gave  their  brightness  to  the  rooms  in  chiefest  use.  Busts  also  were  there,  not 

as  art-furniture  merely,  but  as  memorials  of  men  whose  names  he  honored,  or  in  whose 
friendship  he  rejoiced, — his  brother  Augustus,  Schleiermacher,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Words¬ 
worth.  Seldom  has  any  house  been  so  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and  character  of  its 
occupant.  Seldom  also,  we  may  add,  has  any  house  been  the  meeting-place  of  so  many 
of  those  whose  names  have  been  conspicuous  in  our  own  time,  and  will  live  in  the  times 
that  follow.  Thither  came,  from  time  to  time,  .  .  .  Thirlwall,  and  Bunsen,  and  Whewell, 
and  Sedgwick,  and  Landor,  and  Manning,  and  Frederick  Maurice;  others  whom  he  wel¬ 
comed  for  their  high  gifts  or  noble  aims, — Carlyle  and  Trench,  and  Herschel,  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  Stanley,  and  Jowett,  and  Max  Muller,  old  pupils,  and  former  curates. 
In  the  midst  of  such  friends,  in  conversation  genial  and  unrestrained,  Hare  would  pour 
forth  the  treasure  of  a  full  mind  and  a  glowing  heart,  now  listening  with  delight,  now 
talking  with  enthusiasm,  now  reading  from  the  pages  of  some  favorite  author,  now 
darting  off  to  fetch  some  volume  from  his  library,  and  turning  to  some  passage,  known 
to  few  others,  that  bore  on  the  point  under  discussion.  Each  guest,  as  he  arrived,  was 
met  with  a  welcome  seldom  equalled  for  heartiness  and  warmth.  Each  felt,  as  he  left,  as 
if  he  were  passing  from  sunny  skies  and  genial  climate  to  the  colder  and  bleaker 
regions  of  his  common  life.”  Stanley  (“Archdeacon  Hare,”  pp.  cii-civ)  has  also  left  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  library  which  he  saw  at  Herstmonceux :  “It  was  not  merely  a  house  with 
a  good  library — the  whole  house  was  a  library.  The  vast  nucleus  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Cambridge  grew  year  by  year,  till  not  only  study,  and  drawing-room,  and 
dining-room,  but  passage,  and  antechamber,  and  bedrooms  were  over-run  with  the  ever- 
advancing  and  crowded  bookshelves.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  reached  the 
number  of  more  than  12,000  volumes;  and  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  these 
volumes  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Of  all  libraries  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
traverse,  we  never  saw  any  equal  to  this  in  the  combined  excellence  of  quantity  and 
quality;  none  in  which  there  were  so  few  worthless,  so  many  valuable  works.  Its 
original  basis  was  classical  and  philological;  but  of  later  years  the  historical,  philosoph¬ 
ical,  and  theological  elements  outgrew  all  the  rest.  The  peculiarity  which  distinguished 
the  collection  from  any  other,  private  or  public,  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  preponderance 
of  German  literature.  No  work,  no  pamphlet  of  any  note,  in  the  teeming  catalogues  of 
German  booksellers  escaped  his  notice;  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  and  of 
the  probable  elucidation  which  they  would  receive  from  this  or  that  quarter,  they  formed 
themselves  in  natural  and  harmonious  groups  round  what  already  existed,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  library  both  the  appearance  and  reality,  not  of  a  mere  accumulation  of  parts,  but 
of  an  organic  and  self-multiplying  whole.  And  what  perhaps  was  yet  more  remarkable 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  center  of  this  whole  was  himself.  Without  a  catalogue, 
without  assistance,  he  knew  where  every  book  was  to  be  found,  for  what  it  was  valuable, 
what  relation  it  bore  to  the  rest.  The  library  was  like  a  magnificent  tree  which  he 
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had  himself  planted,  of  which  he  had  nurtured  the  growth,  which  spread  its  branches 
far  and  wide  over  his  dwelling,  and  in  the  shade  of  which  he  delighted,  even  if  he  was 
prevented  for  the  moment  from  gathering  its  fruits  or  pruning  its  luxuriant  foliage.” 
Cf.  the  article  on  Hare  in  the  DNB.  Hare  owned  the  kind  of  library  that  Coleridge 
would  have  reveled  in.  Considerable  information  about  Herstmonceux  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  paper  in  the  Sussex  Archeological  Collection,  Vol.  IV  (Stanley,  op.  cit.,  p.  ci). 
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Holy  Spirit  82  83  245 
Homer  59 
Honesty  60 

Hooker  Richard  35  45  62  120  148 
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Hope  63  80  239 
Hoppin  J  M  199  213 
Horace  128 
Hort  A  F  54  265 
Hort  F  J  A  49  54  57  68  71  73  87  183 
265 

Household  76  77 
Howes  R  F  4  190 

Hughes  Thomas  103  180  181  183  233 

240  264  278  279 
Humanitarianism  64-69 
Hume  David  22  164  171 
Humility  61  231  244  253  256  257 
Humor  236 
Hutton  R  H  179  237 
Huxley  T  H  230 

Ideal  34  56  84  85-87  260  264 
Ideas  4  2t  25  26  27  34  35  37  40  41  44 
46-47  48  64  66  84  94  98  127  139  142 
145  155  161  162-163  176  185  191  195 
210  212  216  245  264  266  reconstruction 
of  u  13  53-54  78  133  265  seminal 
power  of  27  30  47  179  182  185  266 
Identification  84 

Idolatry  42  82  196  214  220  256 
Ignorance  59  63  75  96  101  109  141  169 
212 

Images  94 

Imagination  28  39  40  43  44  46  57  60 
72  134  135  169  173  174  175  207  215 
and  fancy  30  43  44  175  187  202 
Immediate  40  41  46  82  206  21 1  221-222 
258 

Immortality  48  65  81 

Immutability  84  112  211  212  215  230 

Inanimate  things  106 

Inconsistency  19  66  82  158  231-232 

Indefinite  30  34  164  165  171-172 

Independence  80  184  197  214  264 

India  134 

Indians  North  American  214 
Individualism  8  9  10  13  15-16  21  26  46 
47  5°-5i  52  59  64  68-70  72  75  76  77 
79  80  84  93-95  103  105  no  hi  125 
139  141  144-146  148  166-167  168  176 
184  205  213  217  221  235-238  239  247- 
248  260  264  267-270 
Individuation  26 
Indolence  108  150  172 
Industrial  Revolution  68-69  I25  24° 
Infallibility  230 
Infants  155 


Infidelity  83  1 86 

Infinite  27  30  47  167  169  170  174  212 
Inge  W  R  (Dean)  81  266-267 
Initiative  25  39  72-73 
Inner  man  37  38-39  49  60  194  208  232 
Inquiry  freedom  of  (see  Freedom  of 
thought) 

Insight  153  175 

Inspiration  20  22  52  82  137  258 
Instincts  36  42  161 

Institutions  51  84-88  104  105  10S  110 
112  1 1 8  165  227  238  241 
Intellect  13  14  15  26  34  36  38  44  49  50 
63  66  67  72  76  77  92-93  95-100  101- 
102  1 1 8  120  129  130  133  141-143  151 
152  166  167  168  172-176  182  201-204 
205  214  215  217-224  247  249  260  261 
265  266  267 

Intellectual  superiority  62  181  184  236 

Intelligence  36  78  80  134 

Intercourse  of  spirits  61 

Intermediaries  100  114 

Internationalism  84  1 21-122  123  259  268 

Intolerance  63  73  88  120 

Introvert  94 

Intuition  (see  also  Reason  and  Reason  and 
Understanding)  14  26  40  41  46  47  48 
50  57  135  174 
Ireland  1 16 

Irish  bishoprics  dissolution  of  113 

Iron  and  rope  workers  68 

Irving  Edward  148  149  151  196  264 

Isaiah  158 

Isle  of  Wight  195 

Italy  226  269 

Jacobi  F  H  35  40 
Jacobinism  57  66  236 
Jeffrey  Francis  155  188 
Jerusalem  246  254 
Jews  46  105  199  246  253 
Johnson  Dr  Samuel  22  60  128 
Johnson  W  S  152 

Jowett  Benjamin  7  14  231  264  269 
Judgment  61-63  118  124  !55  159  I9I 
210  232-233 

Justice  9  78  82  95  108  144 

Kant  Immanuel  14  25  35  38  47  48  68 
80  103  149  150  153  161  163  164  165- 
166  210  218  219  223  253 
Kendal  129 

Kingdom  of  Heaven  120-121  140  142  229 
240  241  242  257-258 
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King’s  College  (London)  180  195  196 

208  278 

Kingsley  Charles  6  10  103  183  197  202 

207  223  227  238  240  248  249  264 

266  267 

Knowledge  22-23  58-61  67  74  75  86-87 
91  92  93-94  95-97  99  100  101-102  103 
104  105  109  123  125  126  139  145 

170  171  172  177  196  208  211  212  213 
223-224  225  228-231  250  251  260  267- 
270 

Koran  259 

Laity  113-116  143  144 
Lake  poets  150 
Lamennais  92 

Landor  W  S  125  126  127-128  269 

Landowners  86 

Latin  96  268 

Latitudinarian  7  95  190 

Laud  William  88  190 

Law  William  31  226 

Law  international  84  national  and  civil 
32  84  259 

Laws  24  25  29  36  37  47  54  55  57  66 
68  73  80  82  84  109  133  136  139  141 
190  205  207  208  210  211  212  216 
226  228  242  255 
Lecky  W  E  H  162 
Lee  Robert  E  259 
Legal  profession  95 
Legerdemain  160 
Leibnitz  G  W  25 
Leighton  Archbishop  35  73-74 
Lessing  134  188 
Levity  63 
Lewes  124  268 

Liberalism  4  7  8  11  12-16  22  53-71  77 
81-82  103  107-109  114  117  125  139- 
140  159  183  198  225-242  262  265  267 
Life  46  47  48  52  54  64  65  79  80  1 15 
129-130  134  143  167-168  177  212  216 
229  241  249  259 

Light  40  43  44  45-46  47  60  64  65  66 
67  80  87  88  93  100  103  109  120  129 

131  134  140  155  167  169  175  182  192 

198  211  231  248  249  251  265 

Lincoln’s  Inn  197 

Literary  Gazette  1 9 1 

Literature  3  23  30  39  43  126  136  154 
162  209  229  239  240  241  245  263- 
264  268-270 
Li t  tell’ s  Living  Age  181 


Liturgy  88 

Living  art  of  97  118 
Living  things  106 
Locke  John  22  197  219 
Logic  (see  also  Intellect  and  Reason  and 
Understanding)  14  49  50  63  97  142 
160  169  170  171  172-176  181  201  218- 
2  21 

Logos  76 

London  149  151  152  154  159  285 
London  Debating  Society  186 
London  and  Westminster  Review  53  157 
Long  and  short  sentences  201-202 
Love  52  58  63  78  95  135  145  173  177 
182  184  229  239 
Low  Church  7  10  159 
Lower  animals  36  39  80 
Lower  classes  9  21  24  29  31  37  68-69  99 
109-110  115  125  164  185  204  208 

209  215  219  220  222  239  251  262 
Lowes  J  L  60  267 

Loyalty  125-126 

Ludlow  J  M  1 81  233  235  241  242  244 
Liicke  Friedrich  (1791-1855)  268 
Lutheranism  6  125  132  146  181  189  206 
250  254 

Macdonald  George  (1824-1905)  novelist 
and  friend  of  F  D  Maurice  266 
Machinery  social  and  political  166-167 
241-242 

Machines  69  240 

Macmillan  Alexander  264 

Macmillan  Daniel  181  244  264 

Macmillan’s  Magazine  197  203  227  254 

McNeile  Hugh  203 

Magee  William  33 

Magi  169 

Maitland  F  W  180  181 
Malice  63 

Malthus  T  R  53  (“Mathews”?)  110 
Mammon  130 

Mankind  10-11  24  36  37  38  39  43  46 
49  50  51  54  55  64-69  76  77  78-80  81 

82  83  84  87  100  101  106  108  109  no 

III  112  118  133  134  141  143  156  160 

164  166  169  173  174-175  196  197  205 

210  211  215  2l6  217  2l8  219  224  225 

226  239  24I  242  245  250  253  255  257 

259  262 

Mandeville  Bernard  (see  William  Law) 
Manners  136 

Manning  Henry  137  182  269 
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Mansel  H  L  197-198  204  217-218 
Mant  Richard  (1776-1848)  268 
Manufacturing  class  86 
Manysidedness  96-97 
Marsh  James  267 
Martial  128 
Martineau  James  70  94  102  122  183  197 
255-256  266 

Materialism  35  42  66  205  221  251 
Mathematics  164  174  229 
Matter  39  47  75  169  172 
Maurice  Sir  Frederick  Barton  (Major  Gen¬ 
eral)  259 

Maurice  F  D  37  48  71  103  115  123  124- 
125  126  135-136  140  142  144  145  157- 
159  165  177-262  264  266  267  269  on 
anonymous  journalism  235-238  “Baron 
Bunsen”  227  the  Broad  Church  Party 
4-16  180  183  213  on  the  Church  of 
England  6  12  13  15-16  158  181  186 

192  196  200  231  233  237  239  248  249 

253  260-262  church  and  state  199  203 
222  229  242  259-264  and  the  Church 
Universal  5  6  11-16  222  243-262  on 
Coleridge  184-209  The  Conscience  199 
The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  196  Eustace 
Conway  190-191  243  256  The  Friend¬ 
ship  of  Books  180  21 1  222  227  228 

236  239  240  241  245  248  257  259 

“Hare’s  Position  in  the  Church”  8  12 
124  125  126  140  141  144  145  185 

197  200  203  205  213  239  258  Has 

the  Church  or  the  State  the  Power  to 
Educate  the  Nation?  192  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  6  184  187  188  189  193-195 

200  201  203  206  210  211  212  213  215 

217  220  221  223  224  242  243  246  247 

248  249  250  251  252  254  258  259  260 

261  262  liberalism  4-16  159  177  181 
183  191  197  198  205  219  225-242  246 
252  254  255-257  261  262  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy  187  188  193 

199  201  206  211  212  213  219  220 

225  230  239  253  “The  New  School  of 
Cockneyism”  236  The  Old  Testament 

193  The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of 

the  Old  Testament  193  practical  aspects 
176  191  194  198  199  200  203  204  205 
210  2l6  222  224  228  238-242  247  250 
256  258  261  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
Old  Testament  185  200  on  Protestantism 
5613  15-16  215  246  247-248  250  on 
reason  and  understanding  13  15  181 


182  184  188  199  201-204  205  214  215- 
224  236  246  247  249  251  260  261 
“Renan’s  Vie  de  Jesus ”  227  254  repu¬ 
tation  and  achievements  179-183  “Re¬ 
view  of  Hares’  Guesses  at  Truth ”  214 
on  science  10  209  213  219-220  221 
229-231  246-247  251  Sequel  to  the  In¬ 
quiry ,  What  Is  Revelation?  187  198  217 
218  221  239  on  social  -and  economic 
reform  9  201  208  225  228  234  235  239 
240-242  259  260  Theological  Essays  5 

12  210  2ii  219  221  222  223  224  225 
228  229  232  239  240  245  247  250  251 
253  254.  255  257  258  259  theology  12 

13  16  179  183  195  196  199  205  206 
208  209  2I0-2II  212  213  217  223  225 
228  229  238  241  243  246  249-259  “The 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Broad- 
Church”  7  12  14  on  time  and  eternity  9 
13-16  180  189  196  207-209  211  212 

213  215  216  217  225-228  230  240  241 
243  246-247  251  252  254  257-258  260 
262  on  truth  5  15-16  185  193-194  197- 
198  201  207-209  210-224  on  unity  4-16 
177  184  185  191  193  196-197  210-211 

214  216  217  220  227-228  230  237-238 
241  243-253  260  What  Is  Revelation? 
198  204  217  218  223  224  229  233  251 
259  “Words  in  Treatises  on  Mental 
Philosophy”  203-204 

Maurice  Sir  John  Frederick  259  The  Life 
of  Maurice  5  6  11-12  71  124  126  157 
159  181  182  183  184  185  186  187  189 

191  192  193  195  196  199  201  202  203 

204  205  207  208  210  211  212  213  214 

220  221  223  224  225  226  227  228  230 

231  232  233  234  235  237  238  239  240 

241  242  243  244  245  246  247  248  249 

250  251  254  255  256  257  258  259  260 

26l 

Maurice  Mrs  F  D  (1)  nee  Anna  Barton 
157  158 

Maurice  Mrs  F  D  (2)  nee  Georgina  Hare 

Maurice  Jane  Esther  (Mrs  J  C  Hare) 
124  195 
Mathesis  198 

Mathews  (probably  a  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  for  Malthas')  53 
Mechanical  46  50  53  64  77  94  242  266 
Mediterranean  106 
Melancthon  250 
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Memory  60  104  150  202 
Metaphysics  19  28-34  3?  48  53  58  100 
127  153  163-164  186  207-208  212  215- 
224  228  241  266 

Method  49  72-73  97-98  132  150  166  174 
176  179-180  18;  191  193-194  195  197 
198  200-201  203  208  209  210-224  235 
Methodism  6  197 

Metropolitan  Quarterly  Magazine  187  226 
236 

Michael  Angelo  25  196 
Middle  Ages  105  113  123  196  219-220 
226  230 

Military  profession  69-70  259 
Mill  J  S  53  70-71  181  186  191  195  2t8 
221  238  264 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  150 
Milman  H  H  190  266 
Milnes  R  M  182  267  269 
Milton  John  25  130  148  238 
Miracles  170 
Misconceptions  1 1  2 
Mistakes  59 
Mob  34  57  66 
Models  108 
Moderation  104 
Modernism  81 
Modern  languages  96  t22 
Monmouth-street  129 
Montague  Mrs  Basil  149 
Mont  Blanc  127 
Montgomery  James  187 
Moonshine  158  159  164  172 
Morality  32  37  39  45  47  4*  49  S°  S3  56 
63  65  66  67  76  80  83  99  100-103  no 
1 1 3  117-119  121  133  134  139  141  142- 
143  161  166  176  194  198  203  204  210 
216  224  247  250  261  265 
More  Sir  Thomas  12;  140  146 
Morning  Post  29 
Mottley  J  C  68 
Muller  Max  269 

Muirhead  J  H  30  35  42-43  44  65  67  70 
72  77  78  80  81  84  266  267 
Murry  J  Middleton  184 
Muscularity  103  240 
Music  156  160 
Mussolini  69 

Mystery  24  33  40  41  50  67  192  211  213 
220 

Mysticism  31  34  81  82  152  161  164  169 
170-175  180  203  208  213  265 


Napoleon  69 

Narrowness  96  114  120  121-122  141  211 
231  266 

Nationalism  13  69-70  84  121-122  144  194 
199-200  245  250  259-264 
National  Review  183  256 
Nature  24  25  41  42  47  49  50  58  75  102 
109  135  156  158  172  174  175  221-222 
229-231  242 
Necessity  47  255 

Needs  40  45  48-52  65  83  207  214  216 
222-224  252  257  260 
Neff  Emery  148  159 
Negroes  37 

New  English  Dictionary  7  1 1 
New  Testament  51  1 14  245 
New  Zealand  37 
Newman  Francis  6  195  266 
Newman  John  Henry  6  n  31  93  113  124 
137  139  224  227  237  249  260  272  285 
Newspapers  29  107  204  226  236-237  240 
Nicene  Creed  253 

Niebuhr  B  G  91  104  124  125  126  269 
Nineteenth  century  1 1 3  166  176  183  209 
218  219  223-224  226  230  238  246-247 
248  252  261  263-264 
Nitzch  (probably  F  A  Nitsch  author  of  a 
book  on  Kant’s  philosophy  published  in 
1796)  268 
Nobility  109  160 
Non-Christians  116-117  121 
Notions  35  46  47  66  80  117  143  145  193 
201  203  205  206  210  215  217  218  219- 
220  221  249  250  260 

Obedience  101 

Obscurity  21  32  37  66  67  82  92  145  153 
156  171-172  180  194  197  198  232  235 
265 

Occam  William  of  219 
Old  Testament  98 

Opinion  27  51  61-62  63  66  260  variety 
of  11  12  13  114  1 1 6  117-118  125  141 
145  231-238  261 
Opium  154  156 
Opposites  (see  Bipolarity) 

Ordinances  252 

Original  sin  78 

Originality  20  236 

Orthodoxy  125  169  241  249  265 

Overton  John  H  266 

Owen  Robert  242  282 
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Oxford  7  13  14  92  97  98  103  104  1 13 
1 14  218  227  261  Corpus  College  98 
Oxford  Movement  11  13  IJ  31  87-88  102 
109  113-117  132  137-138  160  165  214 
233  237  266  268 

Paganism  246  265 
Painting  123  196  240  269 
Paley  William  33  49  197 
Palmer  William  195 

Paradoxes  (see  also  Bipolarity')  26  231* 
232  236 

Parliament  114  140-141 
Particular  and  Universal  26  29  37  42  64 
75  "2 

Parties  4-16  32  34  42  51  63  73-77  82  93 
94  9;  102  107-109  III-I22  141  143- 
145  168  169  190  193  199  234  237  243- 
253  260  261  264 

Passions  57  66  85  141  142  143  220 
Past  9  13-16  22  34  33  42  48  ;  1  53-57  63 
71  95  96-97  98  103-11 1  1 39-140  160 
167-168  196  225-228  240  262 
Pathology  79 
Patience  172  231 
Patriarchs  98 
Patton  Lewis  70 

Peace  67  72  73  102  109  144  205  233 

Peacemaker  1 1 1  244 

Peacock  150 

Peasant  152 

Pedantry  59  96  203 

Penrith  129 

Perceptions  46  48  142  161 
Permanence  48  53  56  58  66  79  84  86  87 
109  139-140  167-168  174  198  199  211 
228  247  261-262 
Persecution  88  251 
Personality  63  70  73  162  245  256 
Personeity  78 

Persons  68  75  94  110-111  125  189  193 
201  235-238  247  and  things  68-69  IIQ* 
111  166  240 
Pevensey  marsh  of  269 
Pfleiderer  Otto  218 
Pharaoh  112 
Phenomena  38  40  46 
Philanthropy  114 
Phillips  C  S  92 
Philological  Museum  126  267 
Philology  132  196-197  269 
Philosophy  3  19  23  25  27  28  30  31  37 
43  48  54  55  66  68  71  73  76  77  79  83 


86  92  102  103  104  105  111  1 1 7  118 

130  131  135  136  138  142  148  153  162 

166  167-168  169-175  176  188  190  192 

197  198  199  204  206  209  218  223  225 

226  228  238  265-267  269  practical  19 

20-21  44  45  47  63-69  97-98  100-103 
164  174  speculative  19  20-21  31  33  44 
47  48  52  63  64  65  92  97-98  100-103 

131  132  138-139  142  154  163-164  190 
265 

Physiology  79 

Plagiarism  20  129  210 

Plato  14  21  22  25  27  35  46  47  48  49  53 

74  81  82  92  93  97  103  124  128  142 
169  180  181  185  197  199  209  219-220 
242  249  253  265  283 

Pleasure  66 

Pliny  the  Younger  128 
Plumptre  E  H  9  123  126  264  268 
Pluralities  1 15 

Poetry  4  19  28  30  44  60  73  92  130  131 
134  135  136  148  150  152  154  162  167 
171  181  185  186  193  209  239  265  267 
Political  economy  53  109  110  166 
Politics  56  73  85  104  105  106  107-109 
130  134  199  203  222  229 
Poor-laws  226 

Pope  93  100-101  114  138-139  200  258 

265 

Pope  Alexander  187 
Popularizing  37 
Population  110  11 1 
Portsmouth  68 

Positives  and  negatives  9  13  20  62-63  74 

75  94  145  252-235  237  249 
Potato  21 

Powell  Baden  (1796-1860)  14 
Power  27-28  36  38  47  48  52  64  67  73 
77  78  79  80  85  87  94  96  97  108  117 
I  1 9  120  I33  I40  I43  144  145  170  172 
173  174  175  191  208  212  2l6  221  228 
242  265  266 

Practical  44-45  47-48  49  50  52  63-71  81 
83  95  97-98  99  100-103  i>4  117-119 
124  133  134  138  142  153  168  191 
199  200  205  222  228  238-242  256  258 

266  (see  also  Philosophy  practical) 
Pragmatist  65  67 

Praise  154-155 
Prayer  81  117  158 
Prayer  Book  261-262 
Preaching  220  239 
Premises  156 
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Pre-Raphaelites  221-222  264 
Prescience  26 
Presence  75  79  81  170 
Present  13-14  33  34  35  53  54  57  60  64 
68  74  81  97  103-111  139-140  167-168 
226  227  228  240  257-258 
Priests  100-1 01  109  114 
Primitivism  55  86 

Principles  15  20  25  27  28-30  31  32  36  39 
43  47  53  54  55  57  63  72  73  i°4 
111  1 1 5  116-117  1 1 8  119  121  132  133 
168  182  194  207  212  213  215  218  221 
222  231  234  239  243  248 
Probation  82 

Procter  B  W  (“Barry  Cornwall”)  152 
Profaneness  114 
Professions  56 
Profit  119 

Propress  14  15  48  55-56  57  72-73  bo  84 
86  87  106  107-110  111  1 1 5  139-140 
168  183  225  227  246  261  264  collective 
1 09-1 10 

Property  38  56  84  no  259-260 
Prophecy  27  55  59  64  132-133  138-139 
173 

Prophets  199 

Propositions  215  217  220  221  232  250 
Prosperity  68  108 
Protector  78 

Protestantism  5679  13  33  51  77  87 
114  125  137-2  39  140  I44_145  215  246 
247-248  250  265 
Proteus  19 
Prothero  R  E  267 
Prudence  47  66 
Psyche  155 

Psychology  3  19  32  35  42  43  44  46  55 
58  135  153  176  197  209  224  266 
Puritan  9 

Pusey  E  B  6  99  1 60 
Pyrrhonism  41 
Pythagoras  21  198 

Quakerism  6  39  116 
Quarterly  Review  202 
Queen  Elizabeth  1 1  5 
Queen’s  College  239 
Quotations  60 

Races  107  109  121 
Radical  54  71  159  168 
Raleigh  Sir  Walter  21 
Raphael  25  196 
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Rationalism  10  31  32  33  36  40  41  47  48 
5°  93  95  9b  99  100  102  109  132  141- 
143  213  216 
Raven  C  E  180  183 
Raysor  T  M  267 

Reading  33  54-55  58  59-60  82-83  93  96 
123  139  153  171-172  202  207-208 
Realism  197 

Reality  24  27  28  32  38  43  48  50  53  57 
60  65  143  168  174  175  193  201  205 
209  212  219-220  221  242  245  252  257- 
258 

Reason  n  14  15  24  30  33  52  60  64-65 
72-73  80  97-98  101-103  133  136  140- 
141  174  181  197-198  213  239  256  and 
understanding  13  15  24  25  35-48  49 
50  58  65-66  67  77  84  97-100  103  130 
141-143  149  160  164-165  166  170-175 
188  199  201  203  204  215-224  246  251 
Reconciliation  72-77 
The  Record  6 

Redemption  23  49  76  77  79-80  81  88  140 
143  239  248  253  255-257 
Reflection  58  172 

Reform  104  107-111  1 1 5  119  165  166- 
167  240-242  263 

Reformation  227  new  hi  n 5-1 22  246- 
247  250  256  old  87  125  196-197  246- 
247  250  256  261 
Regeneration  44  47  59  76  210 
Reid  T  W  182  183  186  267 
Religion  29  32  37  58  39  43  48  53  54 
55-56  59  65  67  72-88  99  102  103  109 
no  in-122  130  133  138  142  150  168- 
169  170  221  229  239  241  242  243-262 
265  266  267 
Renan  Ernest  203  254 
Responsibility  16  23  51  68-70  77  80  109- 
110  125  165  168  176  239  247  257  266 
Rest  102  193 

Restlessness  57  61  108  151 
Restoration  88  105 

Revelation  10  14  15  28  36  38  49  50  53 
54  82  83  97  98  99  100  112  117  121 
122  160  167  197  201  215-216  217-218 
223  225-226  229  230  241  245  246-247 
256-257  261  268 
Revelation  the  Book  of  245 
Reverence  82  108  138  181  212  214  224 
229 

Reviews  63  235-238 

Reward  and  punishment  77  81  254  257-258 
Ricardo  David  53 
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Rich  people  22  109 
Richards  I  A  38  40  43  44  58  72  267 
Ridicule  236 
Rigg  J  H  67  197  263 
Right  and  wrong  121  174 
Ritson’s  Romances  129 
Ritual  11  12  13  15  88  1 1 8  120  165  252 
Rivers  56  163 
Robertson  F  W  264  266 
Robertson  J  M  224  265 
Roman  Catholicism  5  79  13  37  74-75 
76  88  ioo-ioi  114  1 1 6  124  137-139 
180  182  245  249  250 
Romanticism  30  57  66  102 
Romantic  period  248 
Rome  103-104  105  226 
Root  127  130 
Rossetti  D  G  17 
Royce  Josiah  267 
Rugby  93  94  96  103  266 
Ruskin  John  48  103  240  264  266  284 

Saint  Augustine  181  21 1 
Saint  John  32  259 

Saint  Paul  24  31  32  77  81  82  107  1 1 8 
21 I  245  259 
Saintsbury  George  225 
Sanders  C  R  7  181 
Satire  54  187  188 
Satisfaction  80 

Saturday  Review  197  234  237 
Scepticism  10  13  31  41  62  104  182  231 
265 

Schanck  N  147 

Schelling  F  W  J  43  47  78  129  163  265 
Scheme  41  206  246  254 
Schleiermacher  268  269 
Scholars  105 

Schoolmen  35  142  215  219-220  230 
Science  97  138  160  169  170  209  247  251 
267  physical  3  10  19  27  32  37  41  58- 
59  103  213  219-220  221  229-231  pure 
or  ideal  27  30  31  33  37  41  47  50  53 
54-55  58  65  75  171  246 
Scotland  150  151  171  196 
Scott  J  R  H  283 
Scudder  V  D  183 
Seeker  Thomas  268 
Sectarianism  (see  Parties) 

Secular  120 

Sedgwick  Adam  (1785-1873)  English 
geologist  269 

Seeing  170  172-173  174-175  213  215  224 


Self  32  34  44  47  49  50  60  79  80  85  1 15 
125  135  140  141  143  145-146  152  155 
156  179  186  189  239  248  251  254-255 
256  261 

Self-consciousness  36  49 
Senses  21  24  26  30  34  36  37  39  40  41 
43  44  46  48  51  58  59  66  67  98  168 
170  171  203  219-220  246 
Sensibility  66 
Sensuality  156 
Sentience  58 

Sentimentalism  65-67  236 
Separation  from  God  81 
Seventeenth  century  88  148  152  166  247 
268 

Shakespeare  22  25  28  134-135  139  172 
258 

Sham  159  165 

Shawcross  J  25  35  43  44  72 
Sheldon  Gilbert  (Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury)  88 
Shelley  57 
Shorey  Paul  74 
Siamese  twins  197 
Sidgwick  Henry  179-180 
Sidney  Sir  Philip  22 
Silence  158  173-174 
Simplicity  201-206  209  214 
Simplified  spelling  126  167 
Sin  78-80  81  102  107  109  118  143 
Sincerity  94  154  161  171  174  180  231 
233  241 

Sixteenth  century  115  219  246 
Skelton  Philip  62 
Smith  Adam  53 
Smith  John  35 
Smith  J  F  218 

Snyder  Alice  D  27  33  44  49  58  59  60 
65  68  205-206  266  267 
Social  and  economic  problems  3  9  68-70 
72  109  1 19  166  240-242  248  263 
Society  37  76  97  111  112  1 1 5  120  139 
184  193  210  229  239  243-262  267 
Socrates  220  232  235  267 
Sojourner  121 
Somervell  D  C  266 
Sophisms  53 
Sophocles  124 

Soul  61  65  70  81  82  95  169  239 
Southey  Robert  30  68  129  195 
Space  24  39-40  42  78  167  216 
Speaking  out  94-95  232-235 
The  Spectator  7  12  180  182  242  261 
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Spectators  102 

Spinoza  Benedict  32  78  253 
Spiritual  22  24  25  26  28  36  37  39  40 
4i  44  45  47  48  5°  5i  53  57  61  63-66 
67  79  80  81  82  84  86  87-88  95  96 
109  1 1 3  120  130  131  134  142  165 

166-167  168  175  182  191  203  209  212 
219-220  222  223  224  226  242  243-262 
264  266 
Spontaneity  174 
Spurgeon  C  H  28? 

Standards  63  108 

Stanley  A  P  6  7  103  114  123  124  123 
126  137  264  266  267  268  269  270 

Life  of  Arnold  91  92  93  94  95  96  97 

99  IOO  IOI  102  IO4  106  107  108  109 
in  112  1 1 3  1 1 4  1 1 3  1 1 6  117  118 

119  120  122 

State  56  69-70  84-88  97  105  110  1 18  119- 
122  140  242 

Statesmanship  37  64  105  106  126 
Steam  engine  1  50 

Stephen  Sir  Leslie  8  9  139  180-181  206 

208  225 

Sterling  John  124  125  126  133-137  148 
157-161  186  187  189-190  191  192  195 
233  264 

Sterling  Club  159  183 
Sterne  Laurence  66 
Stewart  Dugald  133  153  163 
Stewart  Sir  James  53 

Stewart  William  (Brigadier  General)  69 
Storr  V  F  11  31  38  43  48  49-30  65  67 
83  183  218  241  266 

Strachey  Sir  Edward  12  157-158  182  183 
184  189  192-193  200  201  203  207  208 

209  210  225  229  233 
Strachey  Lytton  93  106  119  263 
Strand  158 

Stuart  Daniel  22 

Style  66  92  94  98  1 13  127-128  148  156 
159  187  201-206  235  236-237  261 

267-268 

Subconscious  39  73  142  173-174 
Subject  and  object  25  26  34  36  40  46 
47  48  49  202  203-204  223-224 
Subordination  58  80 
Subtlety  135  160  209 

Suffering  66  80  107  150  170  214  232  244 
Supernatural  25  57  58  100 
Superstition  66  99  101  114  182  251  256 
Surinam  toad  35 
Surrey  Institution  236 


Sussex  268  269 
Symbols  44  160  169 
Sympathy  62-63  66  255 
Synthesis  42  208-209 

Systems  5  31  37  42  48  120  132  138  174 

194  205  206-207  209  224  241-242  247 
260  261 

Swinburne  A  C  17 

Tail’s  Magazine  128  129 

Taste  94 

Taxation  70 

Taylor  Rev  Isaac  8 

Taylor  Jeremy  10  35  46  60  142 

Technical  terms  201-206 

Tell-tales  and  anecdote-mongers  130 

Temperament  162 

Temple  Frederick  (1821-1902)  headmaster 
at  Rugby  266 

Tennyson  Alfred  17  89  177  183  195  263- 
264  266 

Tennyson  Hallam  183 
Tetrads  203 
Teufelsdrockh  173  174 
Thelwall  John  66 
Theologians  86  230 

Theology  32  59  73  96  131  132  179  183 

195  196  I99  205  206  208  209  212 
213  217  223  225  228  229  238  24I  246 
251-259  266  267  269  importance  of  10 
12  13  19  24  58  64  67  68  75-83  117 
118  125  210-211  243  249-251 

Theoretical  47-48  59  63  64  65  114  117 
203  249 

Thesis  and  antithesis  203 
Thinking  22-23  32  33  3S-+8  58-61  72  74 
80  91-103  117  118  131  133  135  136 
140  142  150  169  170  171  172-176 
185  189  202  206-209  210-224  225-235 
239  247  261  264  265-267 
Third  thoughts  133 

Thirlwall  Connop  (Bishop)  10  12  123  125 
126  159  195  264  266  267  268  269 
Thirteenth  century  156 
Thirty-nine  Articles  13  87  117  138  261-262 
Three  estates  86 
Thucydides  103 
Tieck  Ludwig  268 
Tillotson  John  268 

Time  24  39-40  42  53-57  78  81  103-m 
139-140  167-168  211  216  225-228  240 
254  end  of  106-107 
Tobacco  21 
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Toleration  (see  also  Charity,  Compromise, 
Via  media)  8911  13  73-7S  88  93-95 
103  119  121  171  184  234  243  262 
Tooke  J  Horne  128 
Tories  107-109 
Total  depravity  79 

Tractarianism  (see  Oxford  Movement) 
Tracts  for  the  Times  1 13  237 
Transcendentalism  33-34  152  160  168 

180  199  216  218  and  descendentalism 
173  196 

Travel  122  126 

Trench  R  C  157  189  190  191  192  195 
243  264  266  269 
Trinity  41  192  251  252  253 
Truth  91-103  104  118  119  132  135  145 
170-175  185  193-194  197-198  201  207- 
209  210-224  248  249  252  256-257  261- 
262  264  267  desire  for  3  17  30-31  32 
33  35-48  57-61  62  63  65  70  71  73  74 
82  89  91-103  133  137  138  140-143  152 
165  177  210-224  243  nature  of  5  15 
24-28  36  38-39  40  46  47  48  49  50  51 
53  59  67  71  76  77  78  89  91-103  117 
140-143  171  189  205  210-224 
Tuckwell  Rev  W  14  114 
Tulloch  John  10-11  53-54  65  183  209  265 
Twentieth  century  81 
Tyranny  115  142  221 

Uniformity  144-145 
Uniqueness  145-146 
Unitarianism  78  113  116  184  253 
Unity  3713  15-16  17  25  26  35  36  40  42- 
46  47  48  50  54-55  57  59  64  65  70  72-77 
81  86  87  89  91  94  95  102  103  107-109 
110  111-122  125  131  132  133  136  140 
143-145  152  164-165  167  169  175-176 
177  184  185  191  193  196-197  210-211 
214  216  217  220  227-228  230  237-238 
241  243-253  260  264  267 
Universality  26  37  38  40  45  47  50  51 
63  66  75  76  80  81  99  100  109  118 
121-122  133  167  211  213  218  220  223 
224  243-253 

Universe  169  170  175  212  215 
University  of  London  119 
Utilitarianism  166-167  1 86  197 

Vanity  80  106  236 
Vatican  130 

Venables  G  S  (one  of  the  Cambridge 
Apostles)  182 


Venice  156 
Vere  Street  244 
Vermont  University  of  267 
Vested  interest  165 
Via  media  7  81  1 16  235 
Virtue  66  80  106 
Visible  170 
Voltaire  171 

War  69-70  259 
Warburton  119  134 
Wedgwood  Josiah  73 
Weimar  123 

Wellek  Rene  25  35  38  47  48  68  80  266 
Wellington  Duke  of  139 
Westminster  Review  187 
Whately  Richard  (Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
10  13  14  49  95  124  266 
Whewell  William  267  269 
White  Blanco  14 
Whitehead  A  N  267 
Whitridge  Arnold  92  164 
Whole  60  78  of  life  170  213  man  14  23 
28  35-48  54  65  67  70  92  143  145  175 
218  239  and  the  parts  41  134  174  243- 
262  truth  95  99  209 
Wilberforce  Robert  I  266 
Wilberforce  Samuel  195  266 
Will  24  25  26  36  43  44  45  47  48  51-52 
54  56  65  67  70  75  77  78  79-8o  85 
100  133  142  143  145  150  154  155  175 
191  253  254  255-257 
Wilson  D  A  148  149  152  155  156  157 
161  162 

Wilson  John  152 
Winckelmann  J  J  134 
Wisdom  48  78  83  96  99  104  105  120 
124  126  135  140  188  200  201  204  225 
229  231  252 

Woltmann  Karl  Ludwig  von  (1770-1817) 
149 

Women  education  for  71  239  suffrage  for 

7i 

Wonder  164  170 

Words  21  25  32  35  44  54  56-57  61  82 
83  109  127-128  134  150  151  166  172 
173  174  175  201-206  227  236 
Wordsworth  William  30  73  92  129  130 
133  137  147  154  156  170  185  186 
187  188  189  197  248  263  269 
Workers  68-69  109-1 10  115  125  166  239 
240  255 
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Working  Men’s  College  103  181 
241  St  Pancras  259 
World  51  85  247 
Worldling  85 
Worship  169  171 
Writers  109 
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